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Preface 


The  teaching  of  composition  is  at  best  an  uncertain  pursuit.  The 
way  is  not  clearly  marked;  the  goal  is  elusive.  Most  experienced  com- 
position teachers  agree,  however,  that  their  job  is  best  accomplished  in 
three  phases:  instruction,  demonstration,  and  practice.  They  agree,  too, 
that  in  the  first  phase  the  point  of  diminishing  returns  is  soon  reached. 
Boys  and  girls  do  learn  something  from  precept,  but  they  learn  more 
from  example,  or  demonstration,  and  most  from  practice. 

Traditionally,  the  composition  teacher  handles  these  three  phases 
with  the  help  of  a single  general  English  textbook,  in  which  he  finds  an 
abundance  of  precept,  as  much  demonstration  through  examples  as 
space  allows,  and  a number  of  writing  assignments.  The  chances  are, 
however,  that  the  basic  textbook,  owing  to  space  hmitations,  cannot 
provide  enough  models,  along  with  detailed  analysis,  to  make  the 
demonstration  phase  fully  eflFective.  Composition  models,  carefully 
selected  from  the  work  of  professional  writers  to  show  what  good  writ- 
ing is  and  how  it  is  achieved,  are  an  important  element  in  good  compo- 
sition teaching  and  a valuable  supplement  to  a basic  text.  With  models, 
the  teacher  is  able  to  show  clearly  the  important  writing  skills,  which, 
while  they  are  easy  enough  to  talk  about,  are  not  easy  to  make  specific 
without  examples. 

Every  lesson  in  this  book  culminates  in  a writing  exercise,  the  prac- 
tice phase.  While  the  book  contains  more  writing  assignments  than  any 
class  will  have  time  for,  their  abundance  and  variety  give  the  student 
the  advantage  of  a wide  choice.  Through  its  models  and  its  exercises, 
the  book  makes  untenable  the  common  student  complaints:  “I  didn’t 
know  what  you  wanted,”  and  “I  couldn’t  think  of  anything  to  write 
about.” 

A good  composition  model  has  two  characteristics.  First,  it  illus- 
trates specific  writing  skills.  Second,  it  is  interesting  enough  to  make  a 
student  want  to  imitate  it.  This  second  characteristic  has  been  a major 
concern  of  the  authors  of  Composition:  Models  and  Exercises.  They 
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have  tried  to  collect  in  this  series  models  which  not  only  teach  but 
stimulate,  provoke,  and  inspire. 

A glance  at  the  table  of  contents  will  show  that  after  a review  of 
paragraph  writing  in  Section  One,  Composition:  Models  and  Exer- 
cises 10  takes  up,  in  Sections  Two  through  Five,  each  of  the  forms  of 
discourse:  description,  narration,  exposition,  and  opinion  or  persuasion. 
For  each  form,  the  principal  skills  are  presented  in  a series  of  lessons. 
Section  Six,  “Special  Forms,”  contains  professional  models  of  four  com- 
position types  that  students  are  often  asked  to  write  in  school;  the  in- 
formal essay,  the  character  sketch,  the  book  report,  and  the  personal 
narrative.  Although  some  of  these  forms  may  have  been  attempted  in 
assignments  in  the  other  sections,  they  receive  additional  emphasis  by 
being  thus  isolated  for  special  treatment.  The  concluding  section, 
“Writing  About  Literature,”  relates  the  skills  of  expository  writing  to 
the  particular  problems  of  writing  compositions  about  literature.  The 
text  analyzes  examples  of  two  hterary  types,  the  short  story  and  the 
poem,  and  guides  the  student  in  the  development  of  a composition  on 
each  of  these  types. 

Composition:  Models  and  Exercises  10  recognizes  the  importance 
of  careful  word  choice  and  eflFective  sentence  construction.  The  writer  s 
diction  is  considered  in  the  analysis  of  many  of  the  models,  and  sen- 
tence structure  is  analyzed  in  separate  sections  distributed  throughout 
the  book. 

All  lessons,  except  for  those  in  the  “Writing  About  Literature”  sec- 
tion, follow  the  same  general  plan,  which  consists  of  four  steps.  First, 
the  model  is  introduced.  Second,  the  student  reads  the  model.  Third, 
the  student,  with  the  help  of  questions  and  statements,  analyzes  the 
model  for  the  skills  it  demonstrates.  Fourth,  the  student  is  given  a 
choice  of  writing  assignments  in  which  he  is  to  imitate  the  skills  em- 
ployed by  the  professional  writer. 

Composition:  Models  and  Exercises  10  has  only  one  purpose  — to 
help  teachers  to  teach  and  students  to  master  the  skills  of  good  writing. 
When  composition  teaching  consists  only  of  vague  precepts  and  in- 
definite assignments,  it  is  bound  to  fail.  When  it  is  specific,  it  can  suc- 
ceed. Through  its  clear  demonstration  of  skills  in  interesting  models 
and  its  many  concrete  suggestions  for  themes,  this  book  will,  the  au- 
thors hope,  enable  teachers  to  replace  the  vague  with  the  specific  in 
their  teaching  of  writing.  “Example,”  said  Dr.  Johnson,  “is  always  more 
efficacious  than  precept.” 
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SECTION  ONE 


The  Paragraph 


THE  PARAGRAPH 


LESSON  ■ 

Unity  in  Paragraphs 


Paragraphs  have  diflFerent  purposes  and  are  of  diflFerent  lengths,  but 
every  good  paragraph  is  unified.  The  sentences  work  together  toward 
a common  goal.  In  this  lesson  you  will  read  three  different  kinds  of 
paragraphs:  descriptive,  narrative,  and  expository.  Though  the  para- 
graphs vary,  you  will  find  that  each  is  unified  in  its  own  way. 


UNITY  IN  A DESCRIPTIVE  PARAGRAPH  The  first  paragraph  in 
this  lesson  is  a paragraph  of  description  from  a novel  by  Thomas 
Wolfe.  As  you  read  the  paragraph,  notice  how  all  of  the  sen- 
tences work  together  to  create  a single,  clear  picture. 

1 Thomas  Wolfe  in  The  Web  and  the  Rock 

I The  very  appearance  of  John  Webber,  in  spite  of  physical 

I pecuharities  which  struck  one  at  first  sight  as  strange,  even 

a httle  startling,  suggested  qualities  in  him  as  sohd  and  sub- 
stantial as  the  houses  that  he  built.  Although  he  was  slightly 
above  the  average  height,  he  gave  the  impression  of  being 
shorter  than  he  was.  This  came  from  a variety  of  causes, 
j chief  of  which  was  a somewhat  “bowed”  formation  of  his 

I body.  There  was  something  almost  simian  in  his  short  legs, 

I bowed  slightly  outward,  his  large,  flat-looking  feet,  the 

j powerful,  barrel-like  torso,  and  the  tremendous  gorilla-like 

i length  of  his  arms,  whose  huge  paws  dangled  almost  even 

j with  his  knees.  He  had  a thick,  short  neck  that  seemed  to 

[ 

I 
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sink  right  down  into  the  burly  shoulders,  and  close  sandy- 
reddish  hair  that  grew  down  almost  to  the  edges  of  his 
cheekbones  and  to  just  an  inch  or  two  above  the  eyes.  He 
was  getting  bald  even  then,  and  there  was  a wide  and  hair- 
less swathe  right  down  the  center  of  his  skull.  He  had  ex- 
tremely thick  and  bushy  eyebrows,  and  the  trick  of  peering 
out  from  under  them  with  the  head  outthrust  in  an  attitude 
of  intensely  still  attentiveness. 

The  Writer’s  Craft 

1.  Like  all  descriptive  paragraphs,  this  paragraph  tries  to  create  a 
word  picture.  The  paragraph  gives  us  a word  picture  of  John  Webber. 
John  Webber’s  appearance,  then,  is  the  unifying  idea  of  the  paragraph. 
Since  all  of  the  sentences  in  this  paragraph  relate  to  one  idea,  John 
Webber’s  appearance,  we  can  say  that  this  paragraph  has  unity. 

2.  Notice  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  paragraph  that  does  not  relate 
to  Webber’s  appearance.  We  are  not  told  what  kind  of  house  he  hves 
in,  what  kind  of  food  he  likes  to  eat,  what  his  hobbies  are,  who  his 
friends  are.  Such  irrelevant  details  would  destroy  the  unity  of  the  de- 
scriptive paragraph.  Consider,  for  example,  the  following  change  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Wolfe  paragraph. 

The  very  appearance  of  John  Webber,  in  spite  of  physical 
peculiarities  which  struck  one  at  first  sight  as  strange,  even  a 
little  startling,  suggested  qualities  in  him  as  solid  and  substantial 
as  the  houses  that  he  built.  His  houses  were  built  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town.  Although  he  was  slightly  above  the  average 
height,  he  gave  the  impression  of  being  shorter  than  he  was. 

What  does  the  italicized  sentence  have  to  do  with  Webber’s  appear- 
ance? How  does  it  affect  the  imity  of  the  paragraph? 

Now  You  Try  It 

Choose  one  of  the  assignments  below: 

1.  Use  one  of  the  following  sentences  as  the  introductory  statement 
in  a paragraph  of  description.  Develop  your  paragraph  with  specific 
details,  making  certain  that  all  the  details  support  the  introductory^ 
statement  and  thus  relate  to  the  unifying  idea  of  the  paragraph. 

a.  The  minute  you  saw  him,  you  knew  he  had  just  come  from  the 
barber  shop. 
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b.  Was  it  some  accident  or  rather  a queer  twist  of  fate  that  he 
looked  just  like  the  bulldog  that  walked  along  on  a leash  beside 
him? 

c.  He  was  newly  rich,  and  everything  about  him  shouted  that  fact. 

d.  Even  while  I was  shaking  his  hand  and  trying  to  remember  his 
name,  I could  not  take  my  eyes  off  that  remarkable  nose. 

2.  Using  one  of  the  introductory  sentences  below,  try  in  a single 
paragraph  to  create  a picture  of  a place.  Choose  descriptive  details 
that  will  make  the  place  come  alive  for  your  readers.  Be  sure  that  no 
irrelevant  details  creep  into  your  paragraph  and  spoil  its  unity. 

a.  No  trains  stop  there  anymore,  and  the  old  train  station  seems  to 
have  become  just  a natural  part  of  the  landscape. 

b.  The  farm  was  neat  and  plain. 

c.  The  whole  personality  of  the  snack  shop  seems  to  change  on 
Sunday  morning. 

d.  The  silence  of  the  empty  church  almost  overwhelmed  me. 

e.  There  is  one  schoolroom  which  I will  always  remember. 


UNITY  IN  A NARRATIVE  PARAGRAPH  Here  is  E narrative  para- 
graph. It  derives  its  unity  from  the  fact  that  all  the  sentences 
help  to  tell  about  a single  event. 

2 Daniel  Defoe  in  Robinson  Crusoe 

It  happened  one  day  about  noon.  Going  towards  my  boat, 
I was  exceedingly  surprised  with  the  print  of  a man’s  naked 
foot  on  the  shore,  which  was  very  plain  to  be  seen  in  the 
sand.  I stood  like  one  thunderstruck,  or  as  if  I had  seen  an 
apparition:  I listened,  I looked  around  me,  but  I could  hear 
nothing,  nor  see  anything.  I went  up  to  a rising  ground,  to 
look  further;  I went  up  the  shore  and  down  the  shore,  but  it 
was  all  one;  I could  see  no  other  impression  but  that  one. 
I went  to  it  again  to  see  if  there  were  any  more  and  to  ob- 
serve if  it  might  not  be  my  fancy;  but  there  was  no  room 
for  that,  for  there  was  exactly  the  print  of  a foot,  toes,  heel, 
and  every  part  of  a foot.  How  it  came  thither  I knew  not, 
nor  could  I in  the  least  imagine;  but,  after  innumerable 
fluttering  thoughts,  like  a man  perfectly  confused  and  out 
of  myself,  I came  home  to  my  fortification,  not  feeling,  as 
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we  say,  the  ground  I went  on,  but  terrified  to  the  last  de- 
gree, looking  behind  me  at  every  two  or  three  steps,  mis- 
taking every  bush  and  tree,  and  fancying  every  stump  at 
a distance  to  be  a man.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  describe  how 
many  various  shapes  my  affrighted  imagination  represented 
things,  to  me  in,  how  many  wild  ideas  were  found  every 
moment  in  my  fancy,  and  what  strange  imaccountable 
whimsies  came  into  my  thoughts  by  the  way. 


The  Writer’s  Craft 

In  this  paragraph  you  can  see  that  every  sentence,  every  detail, 
is  related  directly  to  a single  event;  the  discovery  of  the  footprint.  The 
paragraph  begins  by  giving  the  time  and  place  of  the  discovery;  then 
it  tells  of  the  narrator  s initial  reaction,  his  search  for  other  footprints, 
his  return  to  check  the  footprint,  and  his  frightened  reaction  to  the 
discovery. 

Suppose  Defoe  had  begun  his  paragraph  in  this  way: 

It  happened  one  day  about  noon.  Going  towards  my  boat,  I 
was  exceedingly  surprised  with  the  print  of  a man's  naked  foot 
on  the  shore,  which  was  very  plain  to  be  seen  in  the  sand.  The 
sand  was  coarse  and  white,  terraced  and  ridged  by  the  unceas- 
ing winds.  I stood  like  one  thunderstruck,  or  as  if  I had  seen  an 
apparition  . . . 

How  does  the  italicized  sentence  affect  the  unity  of  the  paragraph? 


Now  You  Try  It 

Take  a relatively  simple  incident,  such  as  one  of  those  suggested 
below  or  one  of  your  own  choosing,  and  tell  about  it  in  a single  para- 
graph. 

a.  A girl  drops  her  books,  and  the  captain  of  the  football  team 
picks  them  up. 

b.  During  an  important  test  a boy  looks  at  some  notes  hidden  in 
his  hand. 

c.  A father  carves  the  Thanksgiving  turkey. 

d.  A girl  sits  at  a cafeteria  table,  where  she  knows  she  is  not 
wanted. 

e.  A mother  sits  up  waiting  for  a teen-age  daughter  to  come  home 
from  a date. 
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UNITY  IN  AN  EXPOSITORY  PARAGRAPH  The  following  para- 
graph is  expository.  In  it,  as  in  every  good  expository  paragraph, 
all  the  sentences  help  to  prove  or  support  the  main  idea  of  the 
paragraph. 

3 Ashley  Montagu 

in  The  Natural  Superiority  of  Women 

Physically  and  psychically  women  are  by  far  the  su- 
perior of  men.  The  old  chestnut  about  women  being 
more  emotional  than  men  has  been  forever  destroyed 
by  the  facts  of  two  great  wars.  Women  under  blockade, 
heavy  bombardment,  concentration  camp  confinement,  ® 
and  similar  rigors  withstand  them  vastly  more  success- 
fully than  men.  The  psychiatric  casualties  of  civilian 
populations  under  such  conditions  are  mostly  masculine, 
and  there  are  far  more  men  in  our  mental  hospitals  than 
there  are  women.  The  steady  hand  at  the  helm  is  the 
hand  that  has  had  the  practice  at  rocking  the  cradle. 
Because  of  their  greater  size  and  weight,  men  are  phys- 
ically more  powerful  than  women  — which  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  saying  that  they  are  stronger.  A man  of  the 
same  size  and  weight  as  a woman  of  comparable  back-  ^5 
ground  and  occupational  status  would  probably  not  be 
any  more  powerful  than  a woman.  As  far  as  constitu- 
tional strength  is  concerned,  women  are  stronger  than 
men.  Many  diseases  from  which  men  suffer  can  be  shown 
to  be  largely  influenced  by  their  relation  to  the  male 
Y-chromosome.  More  males  die  than  females.  Deaths 
from  almost  all  causes  are  more  frequent  in  males  of  all 
ages.  Though  women  are  more  frequently  ill  than  men, 
they  recover  from  illnesses  more  easily  and  more  fre- 
quently than  men.  25 

The  Writer’s  Craft 

1.  Montagu’s  opening  sentence  expresses  the  main  idea  of  the  para- 
graph. It  makes  a general  statement,  a statement  that  is  controversial 
and  requires  proof.  Montagu  must  show  that  women  are  superior  to 
men.  Do  all  the  sentences  in  this  paragraph  work  toward  achieving 
tliis  purpose?  Note  that  because  of  his  double-pronged  opening  state- 
ment, Montagu  must  prove  that  women  are  superior  to  men  in  two 
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ways:  physically  and  psychically.  Unity  means  “oneness.”  Does  a 
paragraph  lack  unity  because  it  has  two  related  parts?  Are  there  any 
irrelevant  details  in  Montagu’s  paragraph? 

2.  Let’s  examine  this  matter  of  two-part  unity  more  carefully. 
Omit  the  first  two  words  of  the  paragraph  so  that  the  paragraph 
begins:  ‘Tsychically  women  are  by  far  the  superior  of  men.”  Suppose 
the  paragraph  did  begin  this  way,  with  the  fiirst  sentence  mentioning 
only  psychic  superiority.  Would  the  last  part  of  the  paragraph,  fines 
12-25,  still  be  revelant? 

Now  You  Try  It 

Consider  one  of  the  sentences  below  as  the  opening  sentence,  the 
general  statement,  of  an  expository  paragraph  that  you  will  develop. 
Put  this  sentence  first  in  the  paragraph  and  make  sure  that  all  the 
details  in  the  paragraph  relate  to  it  and  support  it. 

a.  Men  are  physically  and  mentally  superior  to  women. 

b.  Soccer  requires  more  endurance  than  football. 

c.  Many  adults  ask,  “Why  do  boys  fool  around  with  cars  so  much?” 

d.  The  city  is  more  exciting  than  the  country  (or  the  suburbs). 

e.  Dogs  are  actually  rather  stupid  animals. 

f.  Nothing  is  more  exasperating  than  a teen-age  boy. 

g.  Teachers  should  have  a sense  of  humor. 

h.  Teen-age  slang  is  incomprehensible  to  adults. 

i.  Field  hockey  can  be  fun  to  watch. 

j.  Popular  songs  do  not  stay  popular  very  long. 
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The  Topic  Sentence 


Does  the  following  paragraph  have  a clear  focus?  Can  you  deter- 
mine its  main  idea? 

Take,  for  example,  the  word  chick,  which  has  been  used  by 
some  speakers  to  mean  girl  or  young  woman.  The  difference  be- 
tween chick  and  girl  can  be  stated  only  in  reference  to  the  peo- 
ple who  use  the  words:  some  say,  “This  chick  is  my  sister”; 
others,  “This  girl  is  my  sister.”  Chick  is  slang,  and  girl  is  not,  be- 
cause chick  is  used  by  a limited  part  of  the  population,  mostly 
young  people,  whereas  girl  is  used  by  everybody,  including  those 
who  use  chick. 

Would  you  agree  that  the  sentences  in  this  paragraph  are  related 
but  that  they  do  not  seem  to  add  up  to  a single  clear  idea?  The 
trouble  with  this  paragraph,  as  you  may  have  guessed,  is  that  it  is 
incomplete;  it  lacks  a key  sentence. 

Here  is  the  paragraph  with  the  missing  first  sentence  included. 


4 Paul  Roberts  in  Understanding  English 

One  characteristic  of  a slang  term  is  that  it  exists  side 
by  side  with  another,  more  general  term  for  the  same  thing. 
Take,  for  example,  the  word  chick,  which  has  been  used 
by  some  speakers  to  mean  girl  or  young  woman.  The  dif- 
ference between  chick  and  girl  can  be  stated  only  in  ref- 
erence to  the  people  who  use  the  words:  some  say,  “This 
chick  is  my  sister”;  others,  “This  girl  is  my  sister.”  Chick 
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is  slang,  and  girl  is  not,  because  chick  is  used  by  a limited 
part  of  the  population,  mostly  young  people,  whereas  girl 
is  used  by  everybody,  including  those  who  use  chick. 

With  the  missing  sentence  added,  all  of  the  other  sentences  in  the  / 
paragraph  “add  up”  to  an  idea.  The  function  of  each  sentence  becomes 
clear.  Before  the  missing  sentence  was  restored,  the  other  sentences 
seemed  to  be  a part  of  a whole,  but  it  was  difficult  to  determine 
what  that  “whole”  was.  Now  it  is  clear  that  the  whole  is  a paragraph 
explaining  this  idea:  One  characteristic  of  a slang  term  is  that  it  exists 
side  by  side  with  another,  more  general  term  for  the  same  thing.  Be- 
cause this  sentence  states  in  itself  the  main  idea  or  topic  of  the  para- 
graph, it  is  called  a topic  sentence. 


The  sentences  below  have  been  taken  word  for  word  from  a para- 
graph on  car  safety,  but  the  order  of  the  sentences  has  been  re- 
arranged. Which  of  these  sentences  is  the  topic  sentence  of  the  para- 
graph? 

1 A flying  seat  cushion  can  cause  a fatal  injury. 

2 Roof-supporting  structure  has  deteriorated  to  a point  where 
it  provides  scarcely  more  protection  to  the  occupants,  in  com- 
mon roll-over  accidents,  than  an  open  convertible. 

3 Almost  no  feature  of  the  interior  design  of  our  current  cars 
provides  safeguards  against  injury  in  the  event  of  collision. 

4 A sudden  deceleration  turns  a collapsed  steering  wheel  or  a 
sharp-edged  dashboard  into  a bone-  and  chest-crushing  agent. 

5 Penetration  of  the  shatterproof  windshield  can  chisel  ones 
head  into  fractions. 

6 Doors  that  fly  open  on  impact,  inadequately  secured  seats,  the 
sharp-edged  rearview  mirror,  pointed  knobs  on  instrument 
panel  and  doors,  flying  glass,  the  overhead  structure  — all  il- 
lustrate the  lethal  potential  of  poor  design. 

7 The  apparently  harmless  glove-compartment  door  has  been 
known  to  unlatch  under  impact  and  guillotine  a child. 

One  sentence  of  the  seven  makes  a general  statement  and  sets  forth 
the  main  idea  of  the  entire  paragraph.  All  the  other  sentences  give 
specific  details  and  examples  to  support  the  main  idea. 

Even  though  the  sequence  of  the  sentences  in  the  paragraph  has 
been  altered  considerably,  it  should  be  obvious  that  sentence  3 
is  the  topic  sentence.  It  makes  a general  statement.  It  presents  the 
main  idea  of  the  paragraph  — the  idea  that  the  other  sentences  support 
or  develop. 
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Below,  the  paragraph  has  been  put  back  together  the  way  it  was 
originally  written  so  that  you  can  see  more  clearly  the  relation  of  the 
topic  sentence  to  the  rest  of  the  paragraph. 


5 Ralph  Nader  in  ‘‘The  Safe  Car  You  Can’t  Buy” 

Almost  no  feature  of  the  interior  design  of  our  current 
cars  provides  safeguards  against  injury  in  the  event  of  col- 
lision. Doors  that  fly  open  on  impact,  inadequately  secured 
seats,  the  sharp-edged  rearview  mirror,  pointed  knobs  on 
instrument  panel  and  doors,  flying  glass,  the  overhead  struc- 
ture — all  illustrate  the  lethal  potential  of  poor  design.  A 
sudden  deceleration  turns  a collapsed  steering  wheel  or  a 
sharp-edged  dashboard  into  a bone-  and  chest-crushing 
agent.  Penetration  of  the  shatterproof  windshield  can  chisel 
one’s  head  into  fractions.  A flying  seat  cushion  can  cause  a 
fatal  injury.  The  apparently  harmless  glove-compartment 
door  has  been  known  to  unlatch  under  impact  and  guillotine 
a child.  Roof-supporting  structure  has  deteriorated  to  a 
point  where  it  provides  scarcely  more  protection  to  the  oc- 
cupants, in  common  roll-over  accidents,  than  an  open  con- 
vertible. 

Now  You  Try  It 

Write  a paragraph  of  approximately  100-150  words,  using  one  of 
the  following  as  a topic  sentence.  Place  the  topic  sentence  first  in  the 
paragraph. 

a.  To  get  the  best  results  from  your  study  time,  it  is  important  to 
have  good  study  conditions. 

b.  Not  every  student  should  go  to  college. 

c.  The  television  newscast  will  never  replace  the  newspaper. 

d.  School  dances  are  an  important  part  of  the  growing-up  process. 

e.  I suppose  I am  prejudiced,  but  I happen  to  like  my  own  com- 
munity very  much. 

f.  There  seem  to  be  fads  in  teen-age  television  viewing. 

g.  Most  girls  go  to  football  games  without  the  slightest  interest  in 
the  game  itself. 
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THE  PARAGRAPH 


Position  of  the 
Topic  Sentence 


In  the  paragraphs  that  you  read  in  Lesson  2,  the  topic  sentence 
was  the  first  sentence  in  the  paragraph.  This  tends  to  be  its  typical 
position  and  the  one  that  is  most  natural  for  both  writer  and  reader. 
Deems  Taylor  places  the  topic  sentence  first  in  the  following  para- 
graph about  composer  Richard  Wagner. 


6 Deems  Taylor  in  Of  Men  and  Music 

What  money  he  could  lay  his  hands  on  he  spent  hke  an 
Indian  rajah.  The  mere  prospect  of  a performance  of  one 
of  his  operas  was  enough  to  set  him  running  up  bills 
amounting  to  ten  times  the  amount  of  his  prospective  royal- 
ties. On  an  income  that  would  reduce  a more  scrupulous 
man  to  doing  his  own  laundry,  he  would  keep  two  servants. 
Without  enough  money  in  his  pocket  to  pay  his  rent,  he 
would  have  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  his  study  lined  with 
pink  silk.  No  one  will  ever  know  — certainly  he  never  knew 
— how  much  money  he  owed.  We  do  know  that  his  greatest 
benefactor  gave  him  $6,000  to  pay  the  most  pressing  of  his 
debts  in  one  city,  and  a year  later  gave  him  $16,000  to 
enable  him  to  live  in  another  city  without  being  thrown 
into  jail  for  debt. 

In  the  following  examples.  Deems  Taylors  paragraph  has  been 
rewritten  to  show  the  topic  sentence  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end 
of  the  paragraph. 
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The  mere  prospect  of  a performance  of  one  of  his  operas  was 
enough  to  set  him  running  up  bills  amounting  to  ten  times  the 
amount  of  his  prospective  royalties.  On  an  income  that  would 
reduce  a more  scrupulous  man  to  doing  his  own  laundry,  he 
would  keep  two  servants.  Without  enough  money  in  his  pocket 
to  pay  his  rent,  he  would  have  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  his  study 
lined  with  pink  silk.  What  money  he  could  lay  his  hands  on  he 
spent  like  an  Indian  rajah.  No  one  will  ever  know  — certainly  he 
never  knew  — how  much  money  he  owed.  We  do  know  that  his 
greatest  benefactor  gave  him  $6,000  to  pay  the  most  pressing  of 
his  debts  in  one  city,  and  a year  later  gave  him  $16,000  to  en- 
able him  to  live  in  another  city  without  being  thrown  into  jail 
for  debt. 

The  mere  prospect  of  a performance  of  one  of  his  operas  was 
enough  to  set  him  running  up  bills  amounting  to  ten  times  the 
amount  of  his  prospective  royalties.  On  an  income  that  would  re- 
duce a more  scrupulous  man  to  doing  his  own  laundry,  he  would 
keep  two  servants.  Without  enough  money  in  his  pocket  to  pay 
his  rent,  he  would  have  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  his  study  lined 
with  pink  silk.  No  one  will  ever  know  — certainly  he  never 
knew  — how  much  money  he  owed.  We  do  know  that  his  greatest 
benefactor  gave  him  $6,000  to  pay  the  most  pressing  of  his  debts 
in  one  city,; and  a year  later  gave  him  $16,000  to  enable  him 
to  live  in  another  city  without  being  thrown  into  jail  for  debt. 
What  money  he  could  lay  his  hands  on  he  spent  like  an  Indian 
rajah. 

1.  What  happens  to  the  movement  and  flow  of  the  thought  when 
the  topic  sentence  is  in  the  middle  of  the  paragraph? 

2.  When  the  paragraph  has  a great  many  specific  details,  what 
effect  is  produced  when  the  topic  sentence  is  placed  at  the  end? 

3.  Why  do  you  think  Deems  Taylor  placed  the  topic  sentence 
first  in  his  paragraph? 


THE  TOPIC  SENTENCE  AT  THE  END  OF  A PARAGRAPH  Here  iS  a 

paragraph  in  which  the  topic  sentence  has  been  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  paragraph. 

7 Will  Durant  in  ‘Why  Men  Fight” 

In  the  year  1830  a French  customs  official  unearthed,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Somme,  strange  implements  of  flint  now 
recognized  by  the  learned  as  weapons  with  which  the  men 
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of  the  Old  Stone  Age  made  war.  These  stones  are  called 
coups  de  poing,  or  “blows  of  the  fist,”  for  one  end  was 
rounded  to  be  grasped  in  the  hand,  while  the  other  end 
was  pointed  for  persuasion.  With  these  modest  tools  of 
death,  it  seems.  Neanderthal  men  from  what  is  now  Ger- 
many, and  Cro-Magnon  men  from  what  is  now  France, 
fought  fifty  thousand  years  ago  for  the  mastery  of  the 
continent,  and,  after  a day  of  lusty  battle,  left  perhaps  a 
score  of  dead  on  the  field.  Twenty  years  ago  modem  Ger- 
mans and  modern  Frenchmen  fought  again,  in  that  same 
valley,  for  that  same  prize,  with  magnificent  tools  of  death 
that  killed  ten  thousand  men  in  a day.  One  art  alone  has 
made  indisputable  progress  in  history  and  that  is  the  art 
of  war. 

The  Writer’s  Craft 

1.  Is  the  final  sentence  in  this  paragraph  a typical  topic  sentence 
in  the  sense  that  it  presents  a general  statement?  What  are  the  spe- 
cific details  that  support  this  general  statement? 

2.  Do  you  find  the  pattern  of  this  model  paragraph  effective? 
Would  it  have  been  improved  if  the  topic  sentence  had  been  placed 
first?  Why  or  why  not? 

Now  You  Try  It 

Construct  a paragraph  that  ends  naturally  and  effectively  with  one 
of  the  following  topic  sentences: 

a.  For  all  these  reasons  I am  convinced  that  fraternities  have  no 
place  in  the  American  public  high  school. 

b.  That  experience  showed  me  clearly  that  dishonesty  is  always 
punished  in  some  way. 

c.  “Courage”  and  “foolhardiness”  are  thus  quite  different  terms; 
the  two  should  never  be  confused. 

d.  So  you  see,  catching  the  school  bus  is  really  no  easy  matter. 

e.  I think,  therefore,  that  this  hostihty  between  teen-ager  and 
parent  is  inevitable  and  inescapable. 

f.  Time  spent  in  seemingly  aimless  browsing  can  often  be  quite 
rewarding. 

g.  Unless  they  can  speed  up  the  game  of  baseball,  it  is  doomed  as 
a spectator  sport. 
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h.  We  teen-agers  worry  about  the  same  things  our  parents  worried 
about  when  they  were  our  age. 

i.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  television  can  be  educational. 


THE  CLINCHER  SENTENCE  In  some  paragraphs,  especially  if 
they  are  long,  the  main  idea  is  stated  at  both  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  paragraph.  It  is  introduced  in  the  first  sentence, 
the  topic  sentence,  and  then  is  restated  in  different  words  in 
the  last  sentence,  to  summarize  or  clinch  the  idea.  This  sum- 
marizing sentence  is  often  called  a clincher  sentence.  In  the 
model  paragraph  which  follows,  notice  that  the  author  has  used 
both  a topic  sentence  and  a clincher  sentence. 

8 William  G.  Carleton 

in  “Take  Your  College  in  Stride” 

As  sources  of  ideas,  professors  simply  cannot  compete 
with  books.  Books  can  be  found  to  fit  almost  every  need, 
temper,  or  interest.  Books  can  be  read  when  you  are  in  the 
mood;  they  do  not  have  to  be  taken  in  periodic  doses. 
Books  are  both  more  personal  and  more  impersonal  than 
professors.  Books  have  an  inner  confidence  which  individ- 
uals seldom  show;  they  rarely  have  to  be  on  the  defensive. 
Books  can  afford  to  be  bold  and  courageous  and  exploratory; 
they  do  not  have  to  be  so  careful  of  boards  of  trustees, 
colleagues,  and  community  opinion.  Books  are  infinitely  di- 
verse; they  run  the  gamut  of  human  activity.  Books  can  be 
found  to  express  every  point  of  view;  if  you  want  a dif- 
ferent point  of  view,  you  can  read  a different  book.  (Inci- 
dentally, this  is  the  closest  approximation  to  objectivity 
you  are  likely  ever  to  get  in  humanistic  and  social  studies.) 
Even  your  professor  is  at  his  best  when  he  writes  books  and 
articles;  the  teaching  performance  rarely  equals  the  writ- 
ten effort. 

The  Writer’s  Craft 

1.  In  this  paragraph  the  concluding  or  clincher  sentence  is  not  an 
exact  restatement  of  the  topic  sentence,  the  first  sentence.  How  does 
it  differ?  Why  is  this  slight  difference  desirable  in  the  clincher  sen- 
tence? 
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2.  Can  the  topic  sentence  be  omitted  without  damaging  the  e£Eec- 
tiveness  of  Carleton  s paragraph?  What  happens  to  the  focus  of  the 
paragraph  when  you  remove  the  topic  sentence? 


The  following  paragraph  also  shows  the  use  of  both  a topic 
sentence  and  a concluding  clincher  sentence. 

9 Clifton  Fadiman  in  Any  Number  Can  Play 

One  of  the  deepest  of  minor  pleasures  is  the  common  one 
of  collecting.  I say  deep  because  it  is  rooted  in  the  soil  of 
the  primitive.  It  is  akin  to  the  pleasure  we  take  in  being 
snug  and  warm  when  outside  the  elements  are  raging.  It 
must  respond  to  the  caveman  within.  The  philatelist  will 
tell  you  that  stamps  are  educational,  that  they  are  valuable, 
that  they  are  beautiful.  All  that  is  quite  true,  but  only  part 
of  the  truth.  Such  reasoning  can  hardly  account  for  the 
fact  that  collecting  can  be  and  often  is  a passion,  saturated 
with  the  irrational.  My  notion  is  that  collecting  is  a sym- 
bolic gesture.  The  collection  is  a hedge,  a comfort,  a shelter 
into  which  the  sorely  beset  mind  can  withdraw.  It  is  orderly, 
it  grows  toward  completion,  it  is  something,  as  we  say,  that 
can’t  be  taken  away  from  us.  The  miser  is  merely  a collec- 
tor gone  mad;  but  all  collectors  are  a little  mad  in  that 
they  draw  from  an  assemblage  of  inanimate  objects  a 
pleasure  that  is  profoundly  emotional  and  tied  to  the  core 
of  their  being. 

The  Writer’s  Craft 

1.  In  what  sense  is  the  last  sentence  a restatement  of  the  first? 
What  does  it  add  that  is  missing  in  the  first  sentence? 

2.  What  is  the  unifying  idea  in  this  paragraph?  In  how  many  sen- 
tences does  this  idea  appear  in  one  form  or  another?  What  does  such 
repetition  accomplish? 

3.  Make  the  following  changes  in  the  paragraph  so  that  you  can 
see  the  efiFectiveness  of  the  original  paragraph: 

a.  Omit  the  last  sentence  entirely.  Is  the  paragraph  just  as  effec- 
tive? 

b.  Omit  the  first  two  sentences;  for  the  word  it  in  the  third  sen- 
tence, substitute  the  word  collecting.  The  paragraph  would  then 
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begin:  "Collecting  is  akin  . . Is  the  paragraph  just  as  eflFec- 
tive  with  only  the  clincher  sentence  serving  as  a final  topic 
sentence? 

c.  In  place  of  the  last  sentence  insert  the  following  sentence: 
“Yes,  collecting  is  one  of  the  finest  minor  pleasures  I know.” 
Is  this  clincher  sentence  just  as  good  as  Fadiman’s  original? 
What  reasons  can  you  give  for  your  answer? 

Now  You  Try  It 

Take  a paragraph  you  have  written  in  which  the  topic  sentence 
comes  first.  Write  a clincher  sentence  that  summarizes  the  topic  sen- 
tence without  simply  repeating  it.  Compare  your  original  paragraph 
with  the  paragraph  using  a clincher  sentence.  Decide  which  para- 
graph is  more  effective  and  be  ready  to  explain  why. 
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Developing  Paragraphs 


Details  provide  the  “flesh”  of  a paragraph.  They  support  and  de- 
velop the  idea  expressed  in  a topic  sentence.  There  are  many  kinds 
of  details:  facts,  examples,  incidents,  and  reasons,  to  name  four. 
The  models  in  this  lesson  show  how  writers  use  details  to  develop 
paragraphs.  For  purposes  of  illustration  and  practice,  each  paragraph 
shows  the  use  of  one  kind  of  detail.  Actually  many  paragraphs  are 
developed  by  a combination  of  different  kinds  of  details.  The  impor- 
tant point  for  you  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  a topic  sentence  should  be 
developed  with  specific  details.  The  kind  of  detail  you  use  is  inci- 
dental. 


DEVELOPING  WITH  FACTS  Notice  how  the  authors  of  the 
following  paragraph  use  facts  to  support  the  statement  made  in 
the  topic  sentence. 

10  Ernest  Havemann  and  Patricia  Salter  West 
in  They  Went  to  College 

Holding  the  more  important  jobs,  college  graduates 
naturally  earn  more  money  than  the  average  man.  At  the 
time  of  our  study  [1947]  the  men  graduates  earned  a I 
median  income  of  $4,689.  (Again  that  statistical  term:  half 
earned  more,  half  earned  less.)  For  all  American  men  at 
work  that  year,  the  median  income  was  less  than  half  of 
that,  or  $2,200.  And  for  all  the  contrast  that  there  seems  to 
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be  in  these  two  figures,  the  actual  disparity  between  the 
college  man  and  the  non-graduate  was  even  greater.  In 
the  first  place,  the  figure  for  the  population  as  a whole 
comes  from  census  data  and  includes  the  college  men,  who 
help  lift  the  sum.  Moreover,  the  census  figure  for  all  Amer- 
icans includes  all  income,  whether  earned  or  not,  and  this 
is  raised  by  such  items  as  interest  on  savings,  rents,  or 
dividends  from  investments,  none  of  which  are  included  in 
the  earned  income  of  the  college  graduates.  (The  median 
total  family  income  earned  and  unearned  of  the  college  man 
was  $5,386.) 

The  Writer’s  Craft 

1.  What  is  the  topic  sentence  in  this  paragraph,  and  what  is  there 
about  the  topic  sentence  that  seems  to  demand  support  by  facts  or 
statistics? 

2.  Suppose  the  authors  had  simply  supported  their  topic  sentence 
with  this  example:  “A  friend  of  ours  who  went  to  college  makes  $6,000. 
Another  friend  who  did  not  graduate  makes  $4,000.”  Would  this  ex- 
ample provide  adequate  support  for  the  topic  sentence? 


Here  is  another  paragraph  in  which  the  topic  sentence  is  de- 
veloped with  facts. 

11  Donald  Culross  Peattie 

in  “I  Like  Uncle  Sam’s  Bird” 

The  eagle  has  many  dangerous  enemies  — all  of  them 
human.  Since  Congress  gave  it  the  kiss  of  death  in  1782 
by  publicizing  it  as  the  national  bird  without  giving  it 
legal  protection,  the  eagle  has  had  to  fly  through  a bar- 
rage of  lead  and  raise  its  young  in  the  midst  of  its  ill-  ^ 
wishers.  For  a century  eagle  eggs  were  at  a premium 
with  the  class  of  collectors  who  rightly  called  themselves 
“fanciers.”  And  unnumbered  thousands  of  dusty,  moult- 
ing, stuflFed  eagles  still  adorn  the  top  shelves  of  drug- 
stores, barbershops,  and  country  offices.  Every  farmer 
who  misses  a hen  thinks  if  there  is  an  eagle  nest  about 
that  he  may  pay  it  a punitive  visit.  Added  to  injury  is 
libel  — a charge  so  criminal  that  if  it  were  true,  it  would 
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justify  the  vicious  attacks  on  every  eagle  pair.  But  there 
is  no  truth  in  the  newspaper  story  of  the  eagle  who 
snatches  the  baby  from  the  cradle.  No  American  eagle 
has  ever  been  known  to  make  an  unprovoked  attack 
upon  any  human  child.  For  twenty-five  years  the  Na- 
tional Audubon  Society  has  patiently  followed  up  each 
one  of  these  accusations,  and  every  case  melts  away  to 
fable. 

The  Writer’s  Craft 

1.  The  main  idea,  as  stated  in  the  topic  sentence,  is  that  man  is 
the  enemy  of  the  eagle.  The  writer  s job,  once  having  stated  this  idea, 
is  to  prove  it.  Facts  will  convince  the  reader  best  — verifiable  reports 
of  what  authorities  have  said,  of  what  research  has  proved,  of  what 
actual  experience  has  indicated. 

2.  List  the  factual  details  supporting  the  topic  sentence  in  this 
paragraph.  Do  these  facts  convince  you?  Are  there  enough  facts? 
Do  you  know  of  any  additional  factual  details  that  might  be  included 
for  further  support? 

3.  What  is  the  function  of  the  sentence  that  begins:  “Added  to 
injury  is  libel  . . .”  (lines  12-14)?  How  is  the  rest  of  the  paragraph 
following  that  sentence  related  to  the  topic? 

Now  You  Try  It 

Using  facts,  develop  one  of  the  following  topic  sentences  into  a 
paragraph: 

a.  Old  movies  still  seem  to  be  popular  with  this  season  s television 
viewers. 

b.  Our  high  school  has  a (poor,  average,  good)  record  in  sports. 

c.  The  novels  of  Charles  Dickens  still  have  an  appeal  for  the  mod- 
em teen-ager. 

d.  Local  traflBc  problems  are  not  being  met  effectively. 

e.  Students  here  show  that  they  have  a very  large  (or  very  little) 
amount  of  school  spirit. 


DEVELOPING  WITH  EXAMPLES  The  author  of  the  following 
paragraph  collects  words  in  the  same  way  that  someone  else 
might  collect  stamps  and  old  coins.  In  this  paragraph  he  tells 
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about  a prized  part  of  his  collection,  words  that  are  unfamiliar 
but  refer  to  things  which  everyone  recognizes.  He  cites  several 
examples  to  illustrate  what  he  means. 

12  Warren  Weaver 

in  ‘‘The  Case  of  the  Wayward  Words” 

Still  another  part  of  my  [word]  collection,  and  one  of 
which  I am  particularly  proud,  since  I invented  the  cate- 
gory myself,  contains  nouns  which,  as  a mathematician 
might  put  it,  “maximize  the  product  of  the  familiarity  of 
the  object  and  the  unfamiliarity  of  the  object  s name.”  In 
other  words,  these  are  very  unfamiliar  names  of  very  fa- 
miliar objects.  All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  underside  of 
a staircase;  but  apart  from  a few  double-crostic  fans,  how 
many  people  know  that  it  is  called  a soffit?  In  at  least  an 
impersonal  sense  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  but  do  you  know  the  name  benthos?  Everyone 
with  trees  and  shrubs  to  care  for  is  familiar  with  the  long 
wooden  pole  with  a pruning  shear  on  the  end  which  is 
operated  by  pulling  on  a rope,  but  have  you  ever  asked 
your  wife  where  the  gardener  put  the  averruncator?  Most 
persons  are  familiar  with  the  strangely  curved  handle  of 
a scythe,  but  few  call  it  by  its  proper  name,  which  is  snath. 

The  Writer’s  Craft 

1.  What  is  there  about  the  topic  in  this  paragraph  that  makes  it 
especially  suited  for  development  with  examples? 

2.  Suppose  the  writer  had  used  one  example  and  had  stopped 
with  his  mention  of  soffit.  What  would  the  paragraph  have  lost  by 
not  including  benthos,  averruncator,  and  snath? 


This  paragraph  is  also  developed  with  examples.  They  are 
used  to  support  the  opening  general  statement. 

13  Louis  Untermeyer  and  Carter  Davidson 
in  Poetry:  Its  Appreciation  and  Enjoyment 

The  history  of  literature  refutes  the  misconception  of  the 
poet  as  a feather-brained  and  unmanly  incompetent.  John 
Masefield,  Poet  Laureate  of  England,  spent  his  formative 
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years  as  an  able  seaman  with  an  episode  as  barkeeper’s 
assistant  in  Greenwich  Village.  W.  H.  Davies,  the  most 
“bird-like”  of  living  lyricists,  was  a cattleman,  a berry- 
picker,  a day-laborer,  a “super-tramp,”  until  his  foot  was 
cut  oflF  when  he  rode  the  rails  in  Canada.  His  compatriot, 
Ralph  Hodgson,  one  of  the  purest  voices  of  this  age,  is 
known  as  a writer  to  only  a few,  whereas  every  sportsman 
in  England  recognizes  him  as  a famous  dog-fancier  and 
authority  on  boxing.  Robert  Frost  was  employed  in  the 
Massachusetts  mills  as  a bobbin-boy  and  worked  many 
years  as  a farmer  in  New  Hampshire  before  his  first  book 
was  published  when  he  was  nearly  forty.  Edgar  Lee  Mas- 
ters, an  Illinois  lawyer,  brought  to  his  Spoon  River  An- 
thology a power  of  analysis  rare  even  in  the  tensest  court- 
room. Carl  Sandburg’s  illumination  of  industrial  America 
came  directly  out  of  his  experiences  as  harvest-hand,  dish- 
washer, porter  in  a barbershop,  and  truck-handler.  Sieg- 
fried Sassoon,  Rupert  Brooke,  Wilfred  Owen,  Robert  Graves, 
Alan  Seeger,  and  Joyce  Kilmer  must  be  added  to  the  great 
list  of  soldier  poets. 


The  Writer’s  Craft 

1.  Do  you  think  that  the  writers  of  this  paragraph  could  success- 
fully make  the  statement  that  they  do  in  the  first  sentence  and  not 
support  it  with  examples?  Can  you  think  of  any  other  way  of  develop- 
ing this  paragraph? 

2.  Compare  this  paragraph  with  the  preceding  one  on  unfamiliar 
nouns  (Model  12).  How  many  examples  are  used  in  the  paragraph 
on  nouns?  How  many  are  used  in  the  paragraph  on  poets?  How  do 
you  account  for  the  difference?  What  is  there  about  the  nature  of 
the  topic  in  Model  13  that  requires  more  examples?  Do  the  writers  of 
the  “poet”  paragraph  support  their  topic  sentence  as  successfully  as  the 
author  of  the  “noun”  paragraph  supports  his?  Why  or  why  not? 


Now  You  Try  It 

Choose  one  of  these  three  assignments: 

1.  Using  examples,  develop  one  of  the  topic  sentences  on  the  follow- 
ing page  or  a topic  sentence  of  your  own. 
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a.  Our  grandparents  had  more  interesting  and  varied  hobbies  than 
young  people  have  today. 

b.  People  who  talk  about  the  sameness  of  suburban  housing 
are  dead  wrong;  the  suburban  house  comes  in  all  shapes,  sizes, 
and  styles. 

c.  Some  of  the  classic  cars  of  the  past  were  commercial  failures. 

d.  Year  in  and  year  out,  men’s  clothing  has  a sameness  that  infu- 
riates women  and  gives  men  security. 

e.  The  career  of  the  professional  baseball  player  is  all  too  short. 

2.  Find  out  what  the  following  words  meant  in  the  past:  knight, 
meat,  groom,  villain,  journey.  Then  use  them  as  examples  to  develop 
this  topic  sentence:  Many  word  meanings  have  undergone  radical 
changes. 

3.  Take  any  widely  held  notion  which  you  think  is  false  and  try 
to  convince  your  readers  of  its  falsity  by  giving  sufficient  examples. 
Some  possible  suggestions  are: 

a.  Teen-agers  are  basically  selfish. 

b.  Women  lack  creative  ability. 

c.  The  classics  are  dull. 

d.  Baseball  is  an  exciting  game  to  watch. 

e.  Life  was  better  fifty  years  ago. 


DEVELOPING  WITH  AN  INCIDENT  Writers  sometimes  relate 
an  incident  in  the  form  of  a brief  story  to  explain  the  idea  stated 
in  the  topic  sentence.  Notice  James  Thurber’s  use  of  an  incident 
in  the  paragraph  below. 

14  James  Thurber  in  “The  Case  Against  Women” 

Another  reason  I hate  women  (and  I am  speaking,  I 
beheve,  for  the  American  male  generally)  is  that  in  almost 
every  case,  where  there  is  a sign“reading  “Please  have 
ex^t  change  ready,”  a woman  never  has  anything  smaller 
than  a ten-dollar  bill.  She  gives  ten-dollar  bills  to  bus  con- 
d^tors  and  chai^e-men  in  subways  and  other  such  per- 
sons who  deal  in  nickels  and  dimes  and  quarters.  Recently, 
in  Bermuda,  I saw  a woman  hand  the  conductor  on  the 
little  railway  there  a bill  of  such  huge  denomination  that 
I was  utterly  unfamiliar  with  it.  I was  sitting  too  far  away 
to  see  exactly  -^at  it  was,  but  I had  the  feeling  that  it 
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was  a five-hundred-dollar  bill.  The  conductor  merely  ig- 
nored it  and  stood  there  waiting  — the  fare  was  just  one 
shilling.  Eventually,  scrabbhng  around  in  her  handbag,  the 
woman  found  a shilling.  All  the  men  on  the  train  who  wit- 
nessed the  transaction  tightened  up  inside;  that’s  what  a 
woman  with  a ten-doUar  bill  or  a twenty  or  a five-hundred 
does  to  a man  in  such  situations  — she  tightens  him  up 
inside.  The  episode  gives  him  the  feeling  that  some  mon- 
strous triviahty  is  threatening  the  whole  structure  of  civ- 
ilization. It  is  difficult  to  analyze  this  feeling,  but  there  it  is. 

The  Writer’s  Craft 

1.  What  is  the  special  value  of  using  an  incident  to  develop  a 
topic  sentence  that  expresses  an  opinion  about  people?  Before  answer- 
ing this  question,  compare  the  effect  of  Thurber’s  original  paragraph 
with  the  effect  produced  by  this  modified  version: 

Another  reason  I hate  women  ...  is  that  in  almost  every 
case,  where  there  is  a sign  reading  “Please  have  exact  change 
ready,”  a woman  never  has  anything  smaller  than  a ten-doUar 
bill.  She  gives  ten-dollar  bills  to  bus  conductors  and  change-men 
in  subways  and  other  such  persons  who  deal  in  nickels  and  dimes 
and  quarters.  I think  women  do  this  because  they  like  to  create 
a scene  and  get  attention.  It  also  gives  them  some  feeling  of 
mastery  over  the  men  who  are  being  delayed.  When  women  be- 
have in  this  way,  it  makes  men  feel  that  some  monstrous  trivi- 
ality is  threatening  the  whole  structure  of  civilization.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  analyze  this  feeling,  but  there  it  is. 

2.  The  incident  has  some  hmitations  as  well  as  advantages  as  a 
means  of  developing  a paragraph.  Facts  can  prove  a topic  sentence. 
Enough  examples  will  provide  convincing  support  for  a topic  sentence. 
Does  an  incident  provide  convincing  support?  Why  or  why  not? 


In  the  following  paragraph  the  writer  relates  two  incidents. 
Both  help  to  support  his  opening  topic  sentence. 

15  Pierre  Berton  in  The  Royal  Family 

She  [Queen  Elizabeth  II]  is  stubbornly  determined  never 
to  be  a party  to  any  diminution  of  the  ancient  dignity  of 
the  monarchy.  “How  is  your  father.  Ma’am?”  someone  in 
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Canada  asked  her.  Elizabeth  replied  with  an  icy  look.  “Are 
you  referring  to  His  Majesty  the  King?”  There  is  an  even 
more  telhng  story  recounted  of  her  first  weeks  as  Queen. 
During  this  period  a veteran  courtier,  leaning  casually 
against  a mantelpiece,  had  engaged  the  new  sovereign  in 
conversation.  Suddenly  the  Queen  interrupted  him.  “Are 
you  tired?”  she  asked.  The  courtier,  puzzled,  said  he  wasn’t. 
“Are  you  perhaps  ill  then?”  “No,  Ma’am,  certainly  not  ill.” 
“Then,”  said  the  Queen  in  a good-humored  voice  with  only 
a suggestion  of  nettle,  “don’t  you  think  you  should  stand 
erect  when  talking  to  the  sovereign?” 

The  Writer’s  Craft 

1.  In  the  Thurber  paragraph  (Model  14),  an  incident  was  used 
to  illustrate  a generalization  about  all  women.  Here  the  incidents  are 
used  to  illustrate  a generalization  about  Queen  Elizabeth.  Why  is 
relating  an  incident  a particularly  appropriate  way  to  illustrate  a 
personal  trait  or  characteristic? 

2.  In  the  paragraph  about  Queen  Ehzabeth,  there  are  two  very 
brief  incidents.  Would  either  one  by  itself  have  been  as  effective 
as  the  two  together? 

3.  Where  have  Berton  and  Thurber  placed  the  topic  sentences  in 
Models  14  and  15?  What  is  there  about  the  nature  of  paragraphs  de- 
veloped with  incidents  that  makes  such  a position  for  the  topic  sen- 
tence a natural  one? 

Now  You  Try  It 

By  using  one  or  two  brief  incidents,  develop  one  of  the  following 
topic  sentences  into  a paragraph.  If  you  prefer,  use  a topic  sentence 
of  your  own  choosing. 

a.  The  teacher’s  patience  was  inexhaustible. 

b.  He  ( or  she ) is  a good  friend  to  have,  especially  when  you  find 
yourself  involved  in  a crisis. 

c.  He  often  showed  a wisdom  that  none  of  us  suspected  he  pos- 
sessed. 

d.  A simple  trip  to  the  store  can  be  an  interesting  experience. 

e.  Time-saving  devices  are  often  more  troublesome  than  they  are 
helpful. 

f.  Injury  to  a single  player  can  determine  whether  the  team  wins 
or  loses. 
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DEVELOPING  WITH  REASONS  Paragraphs  that  express  an  opin- 
ion or  a particular  point  of  view  are  developed  with  reasons. 
The  writer  states  his  opinion  or  point  of  view  in  the  topic  sen- 
tence and  develops  the  paragraph  by  giving  reasons  for  holding 
the  opinion.  Notice  how  Woodrow  Wilson  develops  the  follow- 
ing paragraph. 

16  Woodrow  Wilson  in  The  New  Freedom 

Life  is  no  longer  the  comparatively  simple  thing  it  was. 
Our  relations  with  one  another  have  been  profoundly  mod- 
ified by  the  new  agencies  of  rapid  communication  and  trans- 
portation, tending  swiftly  to  concentrate  life,  widen  com- 
munities, fuse  interests,  and  complicate  all  the  processes 
of  living.  The  individual  is  dizzily  swept  about  in  a thousand 
new  whirlpools  of  activities.  Tyranny  has  become  more 
subtle  and  has  learned  to  wear  the  guise  of  mere  industry, 
and  even  of  benevolence.  Freedom  has  become  a somewhat 
different  matter.  It  cannot  — eternal  principle  that  it  is  — 
it  cannot  have  altered,  yet  it  shows  itself  in  new  aspects. 
Perhaps  it  is  only  revealing  its  deeper  meaning. 

The  Writer’s  Craft 

What  opinion  does  Woodrow  Wilson  state  in  the  topic  sentence  of 
this  paragraph?  How  many  reasons  does  he  give  for  holding  this 
opinion?  What  do  the  reasons  accomplish?  Is  Wilson  simply  explain- 
ing his  opinion  or  is  he  trying  to  persuade  the  reader? 


In  the  following  paragraph  Philip  Roth  recommends  the  read- 
ing of  novels.  Notice  how  the  reasons  he  gives  to  support  this 
recommendation  serve  a dual  purpose. 

17  Philip  Roth  in  “They  Won’t  Make  You  Normal” 

Why  I heartily  recommend  to  you  the  reading  of  novels 
(and  the  writing  of  them,  if  you  are  feeling  game)  is  that, 
according  to  the  standards  of  “normalcy,”  it  is  undoubtedly 
bad  for  you.  Novels  do  not  pussyfoot  around.  They  can 
leave  you  sulky,  angry,  fearful,  and  desperate.  They  can 
leave  you  dissatisfied  with  the  life  you  are  living:  some- 
times, upon  finishing  a book,  you  can’t  help  but  dislike 
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yourself  — for  being  smug  or  narrow  or  callous  or  unam- 
bitious, for  sharing  in  any  of  the  hundreds  of  ways  in  which 
we  are  all  of  us  without  feeling  or  without  understanding. 
Novels  can  make  you  skeptical  and  doubting  — of  your 
friends,  of  your  family,  of  your  religion,  of  your  country; 
they  can  reveal  to  you  that  the  kind  of  person  you  happen  to 
be  or  think  you  want  to  be  isn’t  really  worth  being.  If  you 
want  to  do  what  is  good  for  you,  please  don’t  read  novels. 
Or  if  you  simply  have  to,  read  popular  novels  of  the  sort 
that  suggest  that  if  you  are  a good  person,  you  will  be 
happy  and  loved,  and  if  you  are  a bad  person,  you  will  go 
to  an  early  grave. 

The  Writer’s  Craft 

1.  Roth’s  reasons  for  recommending  the  reading  of  novels  seem 
to  serve  a double  purpose.  On  the  one  hand,  they  seem  to  be  explain- 
ing. What  are  they  explaining?  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  also 
persuading.  What  are  they  persuading  you  to  do?  In  what  sense  are 
the  two  jobs  accomphshed  simultaneously? 

2.  Roth  sets  himself  a seemingly  difficult  task:  to  persuade  you 
to  read  novels  because  reading  novels  is  “bad  for  you.”  In  what  sense 
does  he  mean  “bad  for  you”?  Does  he  accomplish  his  purpose?  Do 
his  reasons  persuade  you? 

Now  You  Try  It 

In  a single  paragraph  develop  one  of  the  topic  sentences  below  by 
giving  reasons.  If  it  seems  necessary,  discuss  the  reasons  briefly;  if 
not,  merely  present  them. 

a.  I think  I have  found  out  why  teen-age  girls  spend  so  much  time 
talking  on  the  phone. 

b.  Do  you  know  why  most  scientists  like  the  game  of  chess? 

c.  All  students  should  support  the  soccer,  track,  and  hockey  teams. 

d.  Our  school  should  (should  not)  adopt  a set  of  regulations  gov- 
erning the  way  students  dress. 

e.  Our  school  should  adopt  an  honor  system  for  examinations. 

f.  If  I had  $3,000  with  which  to  buy  a new  car,  I would  buy  a 

g.  If  I had  $200  with  which  to  buy  some  new  clothes,  I would  buy 
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THE  PARAGRAPH 


Arranging  Details 
in  a Paragraph 


In  many  paragraphs  the  details  are  arranged  according  to  a definite 
plan.  The  order  in  which  the  details  are  presented  depends,  of  course, 
upon  the  nature  of  the  paragraph  and  the  kinds  of  details  used.  This 
lesson  will  show  you  four  of  the  ways  the  details  in  a paragraph  are 
commonly  arranged. 


ORDER  OF  LOCATION  The  two  paragraphs  below  describe 
scenes.  Notice  how  the  details  of  the  scenes  are  presented  ac- 
cording to  their  location  and  their  relationship  to  each  other. 

18  George  R.  Stewart  in  Fire 

Ice-cold  and  clear,  fed  from  unfailing  springs,  the  little 
stream  dropped  in  gentle  falls  over  clean  rocks  from  pool 
to  pool.  Where  the  high  waters  of  springtime  swept  them, 
the  rocks  were  shining  gray,  and  above  that  they  were  deep 
in  moss  kept  always  green  in  the  dainty  spray  of  the  tiny 
waterfalls.  Farther  back  from  the  stream,  where  the  air  was 
moist,  the  azaleas  grew,  and  in  the  spring  the  glade  was 
spotted  thick  with  the  faintly  orange  blossoms.  Out  of  the 
carpet  of  azaleas  rose  the  red-brown  fluted  columns  of 
the  cedars,  and  high  overhead  the  canopy  of  branches  let 
the  sunlight  pierce  through  in  long  rays. 
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19  Caroline  Mytinger 

in  Headhunting  in  the  Solomon  Islands 

The  impression  inside  the  [coconut  palm]  stand  is  that  of 
a vast  cathedral.  There  are  acres  and  acres  of  aisles  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  see  in  every  direction;  great  columns  of  cool, 
gray  trunks,  ringed  to  a rich  texture  where  the  old  fronds 
have  fallen  off,  all  towering  evenly  to  fifty  or  sixty  feet  from 
the  ground.  Thin  ropelike  roots  above  the  earth  form  an 
ornamented  base  to  each  pillar,  and  at  the  top  is  a rich 
capital  of  clustered  taupe-colored  nuts  with  flags  of  henna- 
brown  fiber.  From  there  the  great  strong  arms  of  the  fronds 
sweep  out  to  meet  those  of  neighboring  trees,  forming  a 
groined  vault  ceiling  with  interstices  of  criss-crossed  leaflets. 
With  the  white  sky  piercing  through,  the  effect  is  of  intri- 
cately designed  leaded  glass. 

The  Writer’s  Craft 

1.  George  Stewart,  in  Model  18,  and  Caroline  Mytinger,  in  Model 
19,  have  each  tried  to  present  the  details  of  a scene  in  an  order  which 
will  make  the  location  of  the  details  clear  to  the  reader.  The  order  in 
which  the  details  are  presented  in  each  of  the  descriptions  is,  of  course, 
related  to  the  actual  location  of  the  details. 

2.  In  Model  18,  George  Stewart  begins  by  mentioning  a stream 
that  falls  over  rocks.  In  the  next  sentence  he  describes  the  rocks  in 
terms  of  what  the  water  in  the  stream  does  to  them.  Then  he  locates 
azaleas  by  telling  you  where  they  are  in  relation  to  the  stream.  In  the 
last  sentence  he  mentions  columns  of  cedars.  Are  the  columns  of  cedars 
located  in  relation  to  the  azaleas?  Where  is  the  sunlight?  Would  you 
say  that  the  order  in  which  Stewart  presents  the  details  helps  to  make 
their  location  clear? 

3.  Caroline  Mytinger,  in  Model  19,  begins  by  stating  her  impres- 
sion of  the  inside  of  a growth  of  coconut  trees.  She  then  gives  details 
of  the  scene,  moving  from  the  ground  up  to  the  sky.  What  details  does 
she  mention?  Does  the  order  in  which  she  presents  these  details  help 
you  to  visualize  the  scene? 

4.  “Signal  words”  — such  as  above,  below,  at  the  top,  in  the  middle, 
to  the  left,  or  to  the  right  — help  to  indicate  where  the  details  in  a 
scene  are  located.  What  signal  words  are  used  in  Models  18  and  19  to 
show  position  or  location?  Are  the  details  located  precisely  enough  for 
you  to  sketch  the  scenes? 
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Now  You  Try  It 

Develop  one  of  the  following  general  statements,  presenting  your 
details  in  an  order  which  will  help  your  reader  visualize  the  subject 
of  your  description. 

a.  It  was  one  of  those  old  city  houses,  whose  age  was  part  of  its 
charm. 

b.  There  is  nothing  so  useless  looking  as  a Christmas  tree  in  mid- 
January. 

c.  As  soon  as  you  entered  the  room,  you  could  tell  that  it  belonged 
to  a teen-age  girl  (boy). 

d.  I do  not  think  I will  ever  forget  the  interior  of  the  principals 
oflBce. 

e.  Our  school  band,  marching  in  formation  at  half-time,  provides  a 
thrilling  spectacle. 

f.  The  harbor  was  a scene  of  great  activity  as  the  sailboats  jockeyed 
for  position  at  the  starting  line. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER  IN  A NARRATIVE  PARAGRAPH  In  the 

following  paragraph,  a famous  newspaper  editor  tells  about  the 
last  hour  of  his  daughter’s  life.  The  events  that  occurred  during 
this  last  hour  are  presented  in  order  of  their  occurrence. 

20  William  Allen  White  in  ‘‘Mary  White” 

*The  last  hour  of  her  life  was  typical  of  its  happiness.^  She 
came  home  from  a day’s  work  at  school,  topped  off  by  a 
hard  grind  with  the  copy  on  the  high  school  annual,  and 
felt  that  a ride  would  refresh  her.  She  climbed  into  her 
khakis,  chattering  to  her  mother  about  the  work  she  was 
doing,  and  hurried  to  get  her  horse  and  be  out  on  the  dirt 
roads  for  the  country  air  and  the  radiant  green  fields  of  the 
spring.  As  she  rode  through  the  town  on  an  easy  gallop,  she 
kept  waving  at  passers-by.  She  knew  everyone  in  town.  For 
a decade  the  little  figure  with  the  long  pigtail  and  the  red 
hair  ribbon  had  been  familiar  on  the  streets  of  Emporia, 
and  she  got  in  the  way  of  speaking  to  those  who  nodded  at 
her.  She  passed  the  Kerrs,  walking  the  horse,  in  front  of  the 
Normal  Library,  and  waved  at  them;  passed  another  friend 
a few  hundred  feet  further  on,  and  waved  at  her.  The  horse 
was  walking,  and  as  she  turned  into  North  Merchant  Street, 
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she  took  off  her  cowboy  hat,  and  the  horse  swung  into  a 
lope.  She  passed  the  Tripletts  and  waved  her  cowboy  hat 
at  them,  still  moving  gaily  north  on  Merchant  Street.  A 
Gazette  carrier  passed  — a' high  school  boy  friend  — and  she 
waved  at  him,  but  with  her  bridle  hand;  the  horse  veered 
quickly,  plunged  into  the  parking  lot  where  the  low-hanging 
limb  faced  her,  and,  while  she  still  looked  back  waving,  the 
blow  came.  But  she  did  not  fall  from  the  horse;  she  slipped 
off,  dazed  a bit,  staggered,  and  fell  in  a faint.l  She  never 
quite  recovered  consciousness. 


The  Writer’s  Craft 

1.  Why  do  you  think  White  presented  the  events  in  chronologi- 
cal order?  Can  you  think  of  any  other  order  in  which  he  might  have 
presented  the  events?  If  so,  explain. 

2.  Although  narrative  paragraphs  often  do  not  have  topic  sen- 
tences, there  is  one  sentence  in  this  paragraph  that  could  be  called  a 
topic  sentence.  Which  one  is  it? 


CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER  IN  AN  EXPOSITORY  PARAGRAPH  The 

nature  of  the  subject  matter  often  makes  quite  clear  the  organiza- 
tion that  a paragraph  should  have.  In  the  following  paragraph, 
for  example,  the  writer  is  explaining  how  to  make  something. 
In  paragraphs  that  give  directions,  as  this  one  does,  the  writer 
naturally  presents  the  different  steps  in  the  order  in  which  they 
should  be  taken. 

21  “It  Is  Simple  to  Make  Your  Own  Safe  Sunscope” 

To  build  your  own  sunscope,  get  a carton  and  cut  a hole 
in  one  side,  big  enough  to  poke  your  head  through.  Paste 
white  paper  on  the  inside  surface  that  you  will  be  facing. 
Then  punch  a pinhole  into  the  opposite  side,  high  enough 
so  that  the  little  shaft  of  light  will  miss  your  head.  For  a 
sharper  image  you  can  make  a better  pinhole  by  cutting  a 
one-inch-square  hole  in  the  carton,  taping  a piece  of  alumi- 
num foil  over  this  hole  and  then  making  the  pinhole  in  the 
foil.  Finally,  tape  the  box  shut  and  cover  all  hght  leaks  with 
black  tape. 
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The  Writer’s  Craft 


1.  Try  rearranging  the  sentences  in  the  paragraph  above.  Can  you 
find  any  other  arrangement  or  order  which  will  explain  the  process  just 
as  clearly  as  this  one  does? 

2.  Do  the  words  then  and  finally  in  this  paragraph  make  the  chrono- 
logical order  clear  to  the  reader?  Would  the  paragraph  be  improved  by 
adding  more  words  of  this  type? 

Now  You  Try  It 

Develop  one  of  the  following  sentences  into  a paragraph,  being 
sure  to  present  the  details  in  chronological  order. 

a.  Washing  a car  properly  is  actually  a complex  process. 

b.  Ironing  a shirt  can  be  easy  if  you  follow  certain  steps. 

c.  Getting  ready  for  school  in  the  morning  is  a ritual  with  me. 

d.  Making  your  own can  be  lots  of  fun. 

e.  Every  phase  of  football  practice  is  exhausting  and  wearying. 

f.  Putting  on  a football  uniform  is  no  simple  matter. 


ORDER  OF  IMPORTANCE  An  effective  way  to  organize  the  sup- 
porting details  in  an  expository  paragraph  is  in  order  of  their 
importance.  Generally,  the  least  important  details  are  given  first 
and  the  most  important  last.  The  order  may  also  be  reversed  with 
the  most  important  details  placed  first  and  the  least  important 
last.  Notice  how  Overstreet  presents  his  supporting  details  in  the 
paragraph  below. 

22  H.  A.  Overstreet  in  The  Mature  Mind 

The  most  dangerous  members  of  oiu*  society  are  those 
grown-ups  whose  powers  of  influence  are  adult  but  whose 
motives  and  responses  are  infantile.  The  adult  has  certain 
kinds  of  power  denied  to  the  infant.  He  has  physical 
strength.  If  he  still  hits  out  at  life  with  the  anger  of  a frus- 
trated infant,  he  can  work  more  destruction  and  inflict  more 
pain  than  would  be  possible  to  the  person  physically  im- 
mature. In  the  second  place,  he  has  authority  over  someone: 
he  is  a parent,  teacher,  employer,  foreman,  ofiBcer  of  a club, 
or  public  oflBcial.  Few  adults  are  without  authority  over  some- 
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one.  The  adult,  therefore,  whose  emotional  linkages  with 
life  are  still  undeveloped  has  a greater  power  to  make  other 
people  miserable  than  has  the  child.  In  the  third  place,  the 
adult  has  a vastly  increased  opportunity  to  add  artificial  to 
natural  power  through  such  devices  as  ownership  and  mem- 
bership. He  can  drive  a car  and  use  its  strength  as  his  own; 
he  can  join  an  organization  and  use  the  influence  of  nu- 
merous others  to  press  a cause  he  could  not  effectively  press 
alone.  If  his  linkages  of  knowledge  and  feeling  are  still  as 
few  and  tenuous  as  those  that  fit  the  power-status  of  a five- 
year-old  or  even  a ten-year-old,  he  can  do  harm  beyond 
measure. 


The  Writer’s  Craft 

1.  What  is  the  main  idea  in  Overstreet’s  paragraph?  Where  is  it 
stated? 

2.  To  illustrate  what  he  means  by  the  statement  he  makes  in  his 
topic  sentence,  the  author  cites  three  kinds  of  power  that  are  dangerous 
in  an  immature  adult.  Physical  strength  is  the  first  kind  of  power  he 
mentions;  authority  over  other  people  is  the  second.  What  is  the  third 
kind  of  power  he  cites?  Which  of  the  three  kinds  of  power  is  least  im- 
portant in  terms  of  potential  danger  to  society?  Which  is  potentially 
the  most  dangerous?  Has  the  writer  moved  from  the  least  to  the  most 
important  detail  or  from  the  most  to  the  least  important  detail? 


Now  You  Try  It 

Write  a paragraph  on  one  of  the  topics  listed  below,  organizing 
the  details  in  the  paragraph  according  to  order  of  importance.  Proceed 
either  from  the  least  to  the  most  important  or  from  the  most  to  the 
least  important,  using  whichever  sequence  seems  more  appropriate. 
Place  your  topic  sentence  wherever  it  fits  best. 

a.  The  factors  necessary  to  success  as  class  president 

b.  How  to  make  the  most  of  a summer  vacation 

c.  Why  the  study  of  English  is  important 

d.  The  benefits  of  athletics 

e.  How  to  prepare  for  a test 

f.  Ways  to  entertain  a young  child 

g.  Reasons  for  having  an  after-school  job 
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ORDER  IN  A PARAGRAPH  OF  COMPARISON  In  the  following 
paragraph  an  American  writer  compares  the  training  of  Ameri- 
can athletes  to  that  of  English  athletes.  Notice  the  order  in  which 
he  presents  the  details  of  the  comparison. 

23  John  Corbin  in  An  American  at  Oxford 

Thanks  to  this  universality  of  athletic  sports,  English  train- 
ing is  briefer  and  less  severe.  The  American  makes,  and  is 
forced  to  make,  a long  and  tedious  business  of  getting  fit, 
whereas  an  Englishman  has  merely  to  exercise  and  sleep 
a trifle  more  than  usual,  and  this  only  for  a brief  period.  Our 
oarsmen  work  daily  from  January  to  July,  about  six  months, 
or  did  so  before  Mr.  Lehman  brought  English  ideas  among 
us;  the  English  varsity  crews  row  together  nine  or  ten  weeks. 
Our  football  players  slog  daily  for  six  or  seven  weeks;  Eng- 
lish teams  seldom  or  never  “practice”  and  play  at  most  two 
matches  a week.  Our  track  athletes  are  in  training  at  fre- 
quent intervals  throughout  the  college  year  and  are  often 
at  the  training  table  six  weeks;  in  England  six  weeks  is  the 
maximum  period  of  training,  and  the  men  as  a rule  are  given 
only  three  days  a week  on  the  cinder  track.  To  an  Ameri- 
can, training  is  an  abnormal  condition;  to  an  Englishman,  it 
is  the  consummation  of  the  normal. 


The  Writer’s  Craft 

1.  Which  is  the  topic  sentence  in  this  paragraph?  How  is  the  last 
sentence  related  to  the  first? 

2.  The  comparison  begins  with  the  presentation  of  a detail  about 
American  training  which  contrasts  with  a detail  about  English  training. 
Is  this  same  order  continued  throughout  the  paragraph?  Why  is  it  wise 
to  continue  using  the  same  order? 

3.  The  organization  of  this  paragraph  presents  an  interesting  pat- 
tern. Beginning  with  a generalization,  it  proceeds  to  describe  alter- 
nately the  two  types  of  training,  comparing  detail  with  detail.  It  then 
concludes  with  a summarizing  generalization.  Why  is  this  order  more 
effective  than  the  other  possible  order  in  a comparison,  which  would 
discuss  American  training  completely  and  then  English  training  com- 
pletely? 
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Now  You  Try  It 


Write  a paragraph  on  one  of  the  topics  given  below,  presenting 
your  facts  effectively  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

a.  High  school  is  different  from  junior  high  in  many  ways. 

b.  Dogs  make  better  pets  than  cats  ( or  vice  versa ) . 

c.  Going  out  to  the  movies  is  more  fun  than  watching  television  at 
home. 

d.  Water  skiing  and  skiing  on  snow,  though  they  demand  different 
techniques,  have  much  in  common. 

e.  Football  is  a much  better  sport  to  watch  than  baseball  (or  vice 
versa ) . 
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THE  PARAGRAPH 


Coherence  in  Paragraphs 


A paragraph  is  said  to  be  coherent  when  the  sentences  are  carefully 
linked  so  that  the  reader  can  follow  the  train  of  thought  from  sentence 
to  sentence.  The  first  step  in  achieving  coherence  is  to  arrange  your 
ideas  in  a logical,  meaningful  order.  The  second  step  is  to  make  the 
relationship  or  connection  between  sentences  clear.  In  this  lesson  you 
will  look  at  some  of  the  ways  a writer  can  help  his  reader  to  see  and 
understand  the  relationship  between  sentences. 


COHERENCE  THROUGH  TRANSITIONAL  EXPRESSIONS  FrOm  yOUr 

reading  you  know  that  there  are  certain  signal  words  which 
clarify  the  relationships  between  details  or  ideas.  These  are 
such  transitional  expressions  as  then,  finally,  further  back,  above, 
however,  on  the  contrary,  and  furthermore.  In  the  following  para- 
graphs, the  transitional  expressions  are  underscored. 

24  Donald  Culross  Peattie 

in  A Natural  History  of  Trees 

As  material  for  furniture.  Oak  is  more  sturdy  than  it  is 
graceful.  In  England  it  was  the  favorite  during  the  cen- 
turies when  solid  wood  was  employed;  up  to  and  through 
the  Jacobean  period  it  was  uncontested.  Thereafter,  Walnut 
and  Mahogany  came  to  dispute  with  it,  and  their  introduc- 
tion, as  well  as  the  use  of  veneers,  gave  the  cabinetmaker 
scope  for  lovelier  creations,  and  Oak  began  to  yield  its 
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primacy.  Yet  it  has  often  returned  to  favor;  in  America  we 
still  shudder  reminiscently  over  the  “golden  Oak  era.”  Golden 
Oak  was  the  name  for  a high  varnish,  laid  usually  on  quar- 
ter-sawed boards.  A quarter-sawed  plank  of  full  breadth  is 
one  which  has  one  edge  at  the  center  of  the  tree,  the  other 
under  the  bark,  and  its  beauty  in  White  Oak  consists  in  the 
large  size  and  silvery  brilliance  of  its  medullary  rays,*  which 
are  properly  seen  only  on  this  cut  of  the  wood.  When  an  en- 
tire room  is  paneled  in  quartered  Oak,  the  efiFect  is  indeed 
striking,  and  it  was  a great  favorite  forty  and  fifty  years  ago 
in  the  houses  of  the  newly  rich.  The  trouble  with  the  “golden 
Oak  era,”  however,  was  not  with  the  noble  wood,  but  in  the 
ostentation  of  the  costly  display,  the  machine-made  designs 
of  the  paneling,  and  that  flashy  varnish. 

* medullary  rays:  vertical  bands  in  the  stem  and  branches  of  some 
plants. 


25  Charles  Bird  and  Dorothy  Bird 

in  Learning  More  by  Effective  Study 

We  do  not  learn  to  typewrite,  play  golf,  or  talk  well  in 
public  merely  by  reading  about  how  to  do  these  things.  In 
learning  to  typewrite  we  progress  step-wise,  beginning  with 
the  location  of  the  keys  and  then  associating  each  key  with 
the  particular  finger  which  is  to  strike  it.  After  forming  the 
correct  habits  for  manipulating  the  middle  row  of  letters, 
we  pass  successively  to  the  top  and  then  the  bottom  row, 
typing  not  letters  but  words  and  then  complete  sentences. 
We  type  well  when  we  can  actually  execute  all  of  the  com- 
plex movements  easily,  not  when  we  can  describe  or  discuss 
the  rules  of  typing.  In  similar  manner  the  football  coach 
trains  his  men.  First  [there  is]  instruction  in  the  elements  of 
the  game,  then  practice,  and  later  a description  of  plays  and 
diligent  practice  in  their  execution  as  a member  of  a team. 
Each  man  must  understand  what  he  is  to  do,  but  in  addition 
he  must  be  able  to  perform  his  part  in  exact  relation  to 
what  the  other  players  are  doing.  There  is  a vast  difference 
between  knowing  what  to  do  and  knowing  how  to  do  it.  We 
know  when  we  can  produce  a set  of  movements  which  in 
their  concreteness  correspond  to  the  description  of  what  we 
are  to  do. 
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The  Writer’s  Craft 


1.  How  does  each  of  the  underscored  expressions  in  Models  24  and 
25  help  you  to  understand  the  relationship  between  ideas?  Are  there 
any  expressions  in  either  model  that  could  be  omitted?  For  example, 
what  would  be  the  efiFect  of  removing  yet  from  Model  24?  What  would 
happen  in  Model  25  if  you  omitted  in  similar  manner  or  in  addition 
from  the  paragraph? 

2.  The  following  Hst  indicates  the  purposes  of  some  of  the  more 
commonly  used  transitional  expressions. 

To  add  an  idea  or  fact:  again,  also,  besides,  furthermore,  in  addi- 
tion, moreover 

T 0 establish  spatial  order:  above,  below,  here,  there,  inside,  outside, 
nearby,  beyond,  over,  under 

To  establish  a time  order:  first,  then,  before,  after,  finally,  first, 
meanwhile,  later 

To  tie  together  several  reasons  and  show  cause-and-effect  relation- 
ships: because,  for,  in  the  second  place,  since,  inasmuch  as 
To  restrict,  to  contradict,  to  show  contrast:  although,  however, 
nevertheless,  on  the  contrary,  otherwise,  instead,  yet 

Look  over  the  types  of  transitional  expressions  given  above.  To  which 
group  do  most  of  the  expressions  in  Model  25  belong?  How  do  you  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  most  of  them  do  belong  to  this  group? 


COHERENCE  THROUGH  THE  USE  OF  LINKING  EXPRESSIONS  A 

natural  way  to  keep  the  thought  in  a paragraph  moving  smoothly 
is  to  use  pronouns  and  adverbs  to  refer  to  elements  in  preced- 
ing sentences  or  within  the  same  sentence.  In  the  following  para- 
graph May  Sarton  recalls  her  youth  in  Paris  and  describes  the 
studio  in  which  she  lived.  The  linking  expressions  that  help  to 
give  coherence  to  the  paragraph  are  underscored. 

26  May  Sarton  in  “That  Winter  in  Paris” 

Of  course  I had  to  live  somewhere,  and  the  somewhere 
turned  out  to  be  Montrouge,  a workman’s  quarter,  just 
beyond  the  Porte  d’Orleans,  for  a friend  sublet  me  his 
apartment  there,  in  the  Place  Jules  Ferry,  where  there 
were  a few  blocks  of  modem  apartment  buildings.  My  ^ 
place,  in  one  of  these,  was  like  that  whole  winter,  curi- 
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ously  empty  and  curiously  crowded.  It  was  chiefly  a 
studio,  empty  except  for  a large  glass  bottle  made  into 
a lamp,  a mattress  on  the  floor  beside  ^ a phonograph, 
and  some  records  — my  friend  was  a dancer.  The  living 
quarters  were  on  a small  balcony  above  this  chill  vac- 
uum, and  they  were  extremely  crowded,  containing  as 
they  did  a bed,  a desk,  bookshelves,  chairs,  a fireplace, 
all  in  a small  space.  A tiny  kitchen  and  bath  opened 
oflF  on  one  side  of  this  balcony,  and  on  the  other  side 
^ gaped  draftily  onto  the  unheated  studio.  This  strange 
apartment  was  on  the  ground  floor,  and  I lived  there 
acutely  aware  of  every  footstep  on  the  pavement  outside. 

I was  lonely  at  first,  and  frightened. 

The  Writer’s  Craft 

1.  To  what  do  the  following  pronouns  and  adverbs  in  the  paragraph 
refer?  (Linking  expressions  can  refer  either  to  elements  in  the  same 
sentence  or  to  elements  in  preceding  sentences. ) 

there  (line  4)  it  (line  9)  it  (line  16) 

these  (line  6)  they  (lines  12  and  13)  there  (line  17) 

It  (line?) 

2.  Three  of  the  underscored  pronouns  are  used  as  adjectives.  To- 
gether with  a noun,  they  indicate  that  the  element  named  by  the  noun 
has  been  mentioned  previously.  The  first  instance  of  the  use  of  a pro- 
noun as  an  adjective  occurs  in  lines  11-12  where  "‘this  chill  vacuum” 
is  used  to  refer  back  to  the  nearly  empty  studio.  Where  else  does  the 
writer  use  a pronoun  as  an  adjective  to  indicate  that  she  is  referring  to 
an  element  already  mentioned? 


COHERENCE  THROUGH  REPETITION  One  of  the  most  direct 
ways  of  achieving  coherence  is  by  repetition  of  certain  key  words 
from  sentence  to  sentence.  Eleanour  Sinclair  Rohde  uses  this 
means  to  achieve  coherence  in  the  following  paragraph. 

27  Eleanour  Sinclair  Rohde  in  The  Scented  Garden 

We  talk  of  “looking”  for  spring,  but  I think  we  country 
folk  smell  the  oncoming  spring  long  before  any  signs  are 
visible.  These  first  scents  are  manifold  and  usually  fleeting 
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— the  smell  of  the  earth  on  those  rare  sunny  days  which  re- 
joice our  hearts  early  in  February,  the  scent  of  the  wind 
when  it  blows  from  the  South  after  a long  spell  from  the 
north-east,  the  scent  of  young  grass  when  it  first  pushes  up 
in  the , pastures,  the  scent  of  the  first  spring  rain  on  wind- 
dried  earth,  the  indefinable  but  sweet  scent  of  birch  and 
larch  when  they  first  come  into  leaf.  To  lovers  of  sweet 
scents  these  familiar  smells  are  as  much  part  of  the  music  of 
spring  as  the  songs  of  birds,  the  busy  hum  of  bees,  and  the 
bleating  of  young  lambs. 

The  Writer’s  Craft 

1.  How  many  times  is  the  word  spring  used?  Why  might  a reader 
not  notice  its  frequent  repetition? 

2.  How  many  times  does  the  word  smell  appear?  Is  it  always  the 
same  part  of  speech?  How  many  times  does  the  word  scent  appear? 

3.  How  many  times  does  the  word  sweet  appear? 

4.  Look  back  over  the  words  singled  out  above:  spring,  smell,  scent, 
sweet.  What  is  the  special  significance  of  these  words  in  the  para- 
graph? 

Now  You  Try  It 

Choose  one  of  the  three  assignments  below: 

1.  Write  a paragraph  describing  a place  or  scene.  When  you  are 
finished,  underline  the  transitional  expressions  you  have  used. 

2.  To  gain  skill  in  using  words  that  indicate  time  order,  write  a 
paragraph  explaining  how  to  do  a simple  task  or  make  a simple  object. 

3.  Write  a paragraph  using  one  of  the  topic  sentences  listed  below. 
As  you  write,  repeat  the  italicized  word  or  a synonym  for  it  so  that  it 
is  obviously  the  central  element  in  the  paragraph. 

a.  The  sounds  of  the  morning  make  pleasant  music. 

b.  He  was  widely  known  for  his  many  talents. 

c.  Meetings  take  up  too  much  of  our  time. 

d.  Each  day  is  filled  with  surprises. 

e.  High  school  boys  (or  girls)  fall  into  certain  very  definite  types. 
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SECTION  TWO 


Description 


4 


DESCRIPTION 


Skills  of  Descriptive  Writing 


Description  is  a term  applied  to  writing  that  portrays  the  various 
qualities  of  a person,  place,  object,  or  scene.  A skillfully  written  de- 
scription appeals  to  the  reader’s  imagination,  creating  a clear  and  vivid 
picture  in  his  mind.  In  the  following  passage,  Isak  Dinesen  uses  the 
skills  of  descriptive  writing  to  paint  a vivid  picture  of  an  African  land- 
scape. 


28  Isak  Dinesen  in  Out  of  Africa 

The  geographical  position  and  the  height  of  the  land 
combined  to  create  a landscape  that  had  not  its  like  in  all 
the  world.  There  was  no  fat  on  it  and  no  luxuriance  any- 
where; it  was  Africa  distilled  up  through  six  thousand 
feet,  hke  the  strong  and  refined  essence  of  a continent.  5 
The  colors  were  dry  and  burnt,  like  the  colors  in  pottery. 
The  trees  had  a light  dehcate  fohage,  the  structure  of 
which  was  different  from  that  of  the  trees  in  Europe.  It 
did  not  grow  in  bows  or  cupolas,*  but  in  horizontal  lay- 
ers, and  the  formation  gave  to  the  tall  solitary  trees  a 
likeness  to  the  palms,  or  a heroic  and  romantic  air  like 
full-rigged  ships  with  their  sails  clewed  up,°  and  to  the 
edge  of  a wood  a strange  appearance  as  if  the  whole 
wood  were  faintly  vibrating.  Upon  the  grass  of  the  great 
plains,  the  crooked  bare  old  thorn-trees  were  scattered,  ^5 
and  the  grass  was  spiced  like  thyme  and  bog-myrtle;  in 

* cupolas:  rounded  coverings;  domes. 

® clewed  up:  rolled,  or  hauled  up  by  means  of  lines. 
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some  places  the  scent  was  so  strong  that  it  smarted  in  the 
nostrils.  All  the  flowers  that  you  found  on  the  plains,  or 
upon  the  creepers  and  lianas  * in  the  native  forest,  were 
diminutive  like  flowers  of  the  downs  — only  just  in  the 
beginning  of  the  long  rains  a number  of  big,  massive, 
heavy-scented  lilies  sprang  out  on  the  plains.  The  views 
were  immensely  wide.  Everything  that  you  saw  made  for 
greatness  and  freedom,  and  unequaled  nobility. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  landscape,  and  of  your  life  ^5 
in  it,  was  the  air.  Looking  back  on  a sojourn  in  the  Afri- 
can highlands,  you  are  struck  by  your  feeling  of  having 
lived  for  a time  up  in  the  air.  The  sky  was  rarely  more 
than  pale  blue  or  violet,  with  a profusion  of  mighty, 
weightless,  ever-changing  clouds  towering  up  and  sail- 
ing  on  it,  but  it  had  a blue  vigor  in  it,  and  at  a short 
distance  it  painted  the  ranges  of  hills  and  the  woods  a 
fresh  deep  blue.  In  the  middle  of  the  day  the  air  was 
alive  over  the  land,  like  a flame  burning;  it  scintillated, 
waved  and  shone  like  running  water,  mirrored  and  dou- 
bled  all  objects,  and  created  great  Fata  Morgana.®  Up 
in  this  high  air  you  breathed  easily,  drawing  in  a vital 
assurance  and  lightness  of  heart.  In  the  highlands  you 
woke  up  in  the  morning  and  thought:  Here  I am,  where 
I ought  to  be.  ^ 

* lianas:  any  climbing  plant  that  roots  in  the  ground. 

° Fata  Morgana:  mirages. 


The  Writer's  Craft 

SELECTING  DETAILS 

The  selection  of  detail  is  important  in  descriptive  writing.  A writer 
does  not  include  every  detail  about  the  subject  he  is  describing.  He 
has  to  decide  what  to  include  and  what  to  exclude.  Details  are  selected, 
or  eliminated,  for  many  reasons;  but  whatever  the  reasons,  the  details 
finally  selected  form  the  substance  of  the  description. 

Isak  Dinesen  begins  this  passage  with  a general  statement  about 
the  African  landscape.  She  says  that  it  “had  not  its  like  in  all  the 
world”;  in  other  words,  it  is  unique.  She  then  supports  the  statement  by 
mentioning  details  that  make  the  landscape  unique.  In  line  6 colors 
are  introduced  as  the  first  of  the  details.  Trees,  grass,  flowers,  and  the 
view  are  other  details  included  in  the  paragraph. 
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After  selecting  the  details  to  include,  the  writer  must  make  these 
details  specific.  Notice  that  Isak  Dinesen  gives  specific  facts  about  the 
colors  in  the  landscape.  She  says  that  they  are  dry  and  burnt.  She  also 
says  that  the  foliage  on  the  trees  is  light  and  delicate;  the  trees  are  tall 
and  solitary.  Find  other  places  where  she  gives  specific  facts  about  the 
details  she  includes. 

USING  SENSORY  DETAILS 

Many  of  the  details  used  in  good  descriptive  writing  are  sensory. 
Writers  most  often  tell  you  how  something  looks,  but  details  of  how 
something  sounds,  smells,  feels,  or  tastes  are  also  used  to  give  you  a 
complete  awareness  of  the  object  being  described. 

In  this  passage  Isak  Dinesen  concentrates  on  the  appearance  of  the 
landscape  and  appeals  primarily  to  your  sense  of  sight.  What  words  or 
phrases  does  she  use  to  help  you  see  the  following  features  of  the  land- 
scape? 

the  colors  (line  6)  the  sky  (lines  28-33) 

the  trees  (lines  7-14)  the  air  (lines  33-36) 

the  lilies  (lines  21-22) 

Isak  Dinesen  also  appeals  to  your  sense  of  smell  by  referring  to  the 
scents  of  the  grass  and  of  the  lilies.  With  what  words  and  phrases  does 
she  help  you  smell  the  grass  (lines  16-18)  and  the  lihes  (line  22)? 

ORGANIZATION 

In  description,  as  in  other  lands  of  writing,  organization  is  impor- 
tant. A writer  selects  the  details  he  wishes  to  include  and  then  arranges 
them  in  some  way.  Notice  that  the  details  in  this  passage  are  arranged 
under  two  general  statements.  Each  paragraph  begins  with  a general 
statement;  then  descriptive  details  are  used  to  support  the  general 
statement. 

The  general  statement  starting  the  first  paragraph  is:  “The  geo- 
graphical position  and  the  height  of  the  land  combined  to  create  a 
landscape  that  had  not  its  like  in  all  the  world.”  What  is  the  general 
statement  introducing  the  second  paragraph?  What  do  the  details  in 
the  second  paragraph  describe? 

In  summary,  would  it  be  accurate  to  say  that  the  details  in  this 
passage  have  been  arranged  in  two  paragraphs,  under  two  general 
statements,  one  about  the  land,  and  the  other  about  the  air  above  the 
land? 
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USING  SPECIFIC  WORDS 

A good  writer  is  careful  in  his  choice  of  words.  He  tries  to  be  as 
exact  and  specific  as  possible.  Note  Isak  Dinesens  use  of  concrete, 
precise  words  in  the  model  passage.  The  nouns  bows  and  cupolas  in 
“It  [the  foliage]  did  not  grow  in  bows  or  cupolas”  (lines  8-9)  are  so 
specific  that  they  do  not  need  to  be  modified  by  adjectives.  Notice  the 
verb  smarted  in  “it  smarted  in  the  nostrils”  ( lines  17-18 ) , and  sprang 
in  “lilies  sprang  out  on  the  plains”  ( line  22 ) . These  verbs  help  to  create 
a picture. 

Now  You  Try  It 

Decide  on  an  object,  place,  or  person  to  describe.  You  may  choose 
an  automobile,  an  animal,  the  view  from  your  window  ( at  home  or  at 
school),  or  an  article  on  your  desk.  Decide  next  on  the  general  state- 
ment (or  statements)  you  want  to  make.  You  may,  for  example,  want 
to  make  the  general  statement  that  a particular  kind  of  automobile  is 
well  designed.  Then,  in  a paragraph  of  about  150  words,  support  this 
statement  with  details.  If  you  have  another  general  statement  to  make 
about  the  automobile  ( for  example,  that  its  instrument  panel  is  inter- 
esting and  complicated),  start  another  paragraph.  You  may  find  it 
helpful  to  make  a list  of  details  under  each  general  statement  before 
you  actually  start  to  write  your  paragraphs. 
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DESCRIPTION 


Selecting  Details 


Deciding  on  what  details  to  include  is  an  important  part  of  descrip- 
tive writing.  You  cannot  possibly  include  every  detail  about  the  people, 
places,  or  objects  you  wish  to  describe.  You  have  to  select  the  details 
to  include.  In  selecting  your  details,  you  may  have  one  or  more  of  the 
following  purposes  in  mind:  to  support  a general  statement  (a  state- 
ment that  perhaps  gives  your  general  view  or  reaction ) , to  help  create 
an  impression,  to  show  the  attributes  of  an  object. 


SUPPORTING  A GENERAL  STATEMENT  Noticc  the  details  that 
writer  George  Cuomo  selected  for  the  following  description 
of  a Philadelphia  mummers’  parade. 

29  George  Cuomo 

in  “A  Man  Is  Crazy  to  Want  to  Go  to  Philadelphia” 

It  was  magnificent.  There  were  thousands  of  them 
marching,  hundreds  of  thousands  at  the  curbs,  lined  up 
three,  four,  ten  deep  along  Broad  Street,  stamping  their 
feet  and  clapping  their  hands  in  time  with  the  string 
bands  strutting  and  dancing  and  two-stepping  past.  O ^ 
Dem  Golden  Slippers!  O Dem  Golden  Slippers!  They 
wore  satins  and  gilt,  they  wore  spangles,  they  had 
plumes  fluttering  like  banshees  in  the  breeze,  trailing 
ribbons,  winding  and  twisting  and  snapping,  cracking 
like  whips.  There  were  the  Liberty  Clowns,  the  Purul 
Clowns,  the  Landi  Clowns.  They  went  arm  in  arm; 
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they  sang;  they  danced;  they  tumbled  in  the  snow.  There 
were  ballerinas  and  cowboys,  knights  and  witch  doctors, 
kings  and  queens  and  paperhangers.  Everybody  ap- 
plauded and  cheered  and  the  mummers  hurried  down 
the  street,  skipping  and  bowing,  trotting  alongside  the 
string  bands,  the  fancy  bands,  keeping  time  to  the  music. 
O Dem  Golden  Slippers!  O Dem  Golden  Slippers! 


The  Writer’s  Craft 

1.  What  general  statement  does  George  Guomo  make?  How  does 
this  general  statement  guide  him  in  selecting  the  supporting  details?  Is 
it  likely  that  every  sight,  sound,  and  smell  at  the  parade  helped  to  make 
it  “magnificent”?  In  this  description  the  writer  obviously  decided  what 
to  include  and  what  to  exclude.  If  he  had  used  another  word  than 
magnificent  in  his  general  statement,  he  might  have  selected  different 
details.  Suppose  the  general  statement  had  been:  “It  was  a miserable 
day,  too  cold  to  watch  a parade.”  What  details  might  the  writer  have 
included? 

2.  After  a writer  decides  on  the  details  to  include,  he  must  then 
make  the  sensory  impressions  very  specific.  Point  out  the  words  and 
phrases  that  make  each  of  the  following  details  specific:  the  sight  of 
the  spectators,  the  sound  of  the  music,  the  sight  of  the  mummers. 


Now  You  Try  It 

Describe  what  goes  on  in  the  classroom  at  the  beginning,  or  the 
end,  of  one  of  your  classes.  First  decide  on  the  general  statement  (or 
statements)  you  will  make;  then  fist,  in  your  mind  at  least,  the  details 
that  you  will  use  to  support  or  prove  these  statements.  Next  consider 
how  to  make  your  description  appeal  to  the  senses.  Try  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing sensory  impressions  very  specific:  the  sounds  made  by  the  stu- 
dents, as  groups  not  as  individuals;  the  sounds  made  by  the  desks  and 
the  door;  the  sights  — especially  the  actions.  Limit  your  description  to 
one  paragraph  of  about  150  words. 


CREATING  AN  IMPRESSION  Every  one  of  us  — every  person, 
in  real  life  as  in  writing,  creates  an  impression.  A person’s  cloth- 
ing, the  way  he  combs  his  hair,  the  sound  of  his  voice:  all  are 
details  that  help  to  create  an  impression.  The  details  a writer 
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selects  help  to  create  an  impression  about  the  subject  he  is  de- 
scribing. In  the  following  paragraph  Walter  Van  Tilburg  Clark 
tries  to  give  the  reader  a distinct  impression  of  a particular 
Navajo  Indian.  Notice  the  specific  details  Clark  uses. 

30  Walter  Van  Tilburg  Clark  in  “The  Anonymous” 

He  was  exotic  for  these  parts,  with  his  new,  creased 
Levis,  skin-tight,  blue  silk  shirt  with  scarlet  trim,  and 
new,  black  sombrero.  His  belt  and  hat  band  were  made 
of  linked  silver  conchas,*  and  he  wore  on  one  wrist  an 
old  silver  bracelet  as  wide  as  my  hand,  and  on  a finger  ^ 
of  the  other  hand  a silver  ring  with  a large  matrix  tur- 
quoise.® His  long  hair  was  tied  in  a club  on  his  neck  and 
bound  with  a scarlet  band.  He  was  thin,  and  exceedingly 
straight,  and  had  a long,  narrow  face  and  aristocratic 
hands.  His  eyes  were  rather  intentionally  direct  as  he 
smiled  at  my  examination,  a faint,  even  uncertain  smile, 
but  with  that  same  quality  of  light  ridicule. 

* conchas:  shells. 

° matrix  turquoise:  a turquoise  encased  in  its  original,  natural  ma- 
terial. 


The  Writer’s  Craft 

Clark  begins  this  paragraph  by  saying  that  the  Indian  was  “exotic.” 
The  details  of  clothing  and  appearance  he  includes  in  the  rest  of  the 
paragraph  help  to  create  an  impression  of  the  Indian’s  exoticism,  or 
unusualness.  Notice  that  Clark  makes  the  details  specific.  What  words 
or  phrases  does  he  use  to  make  each  of  the  following  details  specific? 

Levis  (lines  1-2;  three  modifiers) 
bracelet  ( line  5;  three  modifiers ) 
hair  (lines  7-8;  three  modifiers) 
smile  (lines  11-12;  three  modifiers) 


Now  You  Try  It 

Think  of  someone  who  has  made  a distinct  impression  on  you. 
State  this  impression  in  an  introductory  sentence  and  then  develop  a 
paragraph  of  description  in  which  you  present  specific  details  of  dress, 
of  appearance,  of  mannerisms,  and  any  other  characteristics  that  will 
help  you  re-create  your  impression  for  your  reader. 
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SHOWING  ATTRIBUTES  OF  AN  OBJECT  Attributes  are  qualities, 
such  as  size  and  weight,  that  an  object  possesses.  In  describing 
an  object  a writer  is  selective  about  the  attributes  he  includes, 
for  it  usually  is  unnecessary  to  mention  all  of  them.  Although  all 
objects  have  weight,  for  example,  it  often  is  not  necessary  to  give 
the  weight  of  the  object  you  are  describing.  You  should,  how- 
ever, decide  what  attributes  are  important  to  your  description 
and  then  try  to  make  these  attributes  clear  to  the  reader. 

In  the  following  passage  the  writer  has  set  herself  the  task  of 
describing  a very  small  and  complicated  object  — a snail  shell. 
Notice  which  attributes  she  includes  — color,  for  example  — and 
how  she  makes  these  attributes  clear. 

31  Anne  Morrow  Lindbergh  in  Gift  from  the  Sea 

The  shell  in  my  hand  is  deserted.  It  once  housed  a whelk, 
a snail-like  creature,  and  then  temporarily,  after  the  death 
of  the  first  occupant,  a little  hermit  crab,  who  has  run  away, 
leaving  his  tracks  behind  him  like  a delicate  vine  in  the  sand. 
He  ran  away,  and  left  me  his  shell.  It  was  once  a protection 
to  him.  I turn  the  shell  in  my  hand,  gazing  into  the  wide 
open  door  from  which  he  made  his  exit.  Had  it  become  an 
encumbrance?  * Why  did  he  run  away?  Did  he  hope  to  find 
a better  home,  a better  mode  of  living?  I too  have  run  away, 
I realize.  I have  shed  the  shell  of  my  life,  for  these  few  weeks 
of  vacation. 

But  his  shell  — it  is  simple;  it  is  bare,  it  is  beautiful.  Small, 
only  the  size  of  my  thumb,  its  architecture  is  perfect,  down 
to  the  finest  detail.  Its  shape,  swelling  like  a pear  in  the 
center,  winds  in  a gentle  spiral  to  the  pointed  apex.  Its 
color,  dull  gold,  is  whitened  by  a wash  of  salt  from  the  sea. 
Each  whorl,®  each  faint  knob,  each  criss-cross  vein  in  its 
eggshell  texture  is  as  clearly  defined  as  on  the  day  of  crea- 
tion. My  eye  follows  with  delight  the  outer  circumferences 
of  that  diminutive  winding  staircase  up  which  this  tenant 
used  to  travel. 

* encumbrance:  a burden.  ' 

° whorl:  a coil. 


The  Writer’s  Craft 

1.  Which  of  the  following  attributes  of  the  shell  are  not  mentioned 
in  this  description:  height,  age,  surface  texture,  weight,  color? 
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2.  The  attribute  of  shape  is,  in  this  case,  the  most  difficult  to  con- 
vey; for  the  shape  of  the  shell  is  very  complex.  How  does  Mrs.  Lind- 
bergh help  the  reader  see  its  shape? 

3.  Point  out  and  study  the  words  used  to  describe  the  attribute  of 
color.  What  extra  care  did  the  author  take  in  describing  this  attribute? 

4.  Of  all  the  visual  details  Anne  Morrow  Lindbergh  includes  in 
this  description,  which  ones  stand  out  in  your  mind?  Can  you  explain 
why  these  have  such  special  appeal? 

Now  You  Try  It 

Sometimes  it  is  a good  exercise  to  think  of  how  many  attributes  dif- 
ferent things  have.  List  the  attributes  or  qualities  that  come  to  mind 
when  you  think  of  each  of  the  following:  a wave,  a lock  of  hair,  a cat’s 
paw,  a dog’s  nose,  a fly.  Compose  a paragraph  of  approximately  150 
words  in  which  you  develop  one  of  your  lists  into  a vivid,  concrete 
description  with  details  that  appeal  to  several  of  the  senses. 
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DESCRIPTION 


Using  Sensory  Details 


Good  descriptive  writing  employs  many  sensory  details.  The  writer 
purposely  selects  details  that  will  give  the  reader  a complete  awareness 
of  the  person,  object,  or  place  he  is  describing. 

In  the  following  selection  Mark  Twain  recalls  childhood  visits  to 
his  uncle’s  house.  Notice  the  part  sense  impressions  play  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  house. 


32  Mark  Twain  in  The  Autobiography  of  Mark  Twain 

I can  remember  the  bare  wooden  stairway  in  my  uncle’s 
house,  and  the  turn  to  the  left  above  the  landing,  and 
the  rafters  and  the  slanting  roof  over  my  bed,  and  the 
squares  of  moonlight  on  the  floor,  and  the  white  cold 
world  of  snow  outside,  seen  through  the  curtainless  win-  ^ 
dow.  I can  remember  the  howling  of  the  wind  and  the 
quaking  of  the  house  on  stormy  nights,  and  how  snug 
and  cozy  one  felt,  under  the  blankets,  listening;  and  how 
the  powdery  snow  used  to  sift  in,  around  the  sashes,  and 
•lie  in  little  ridges  on  the  floor  and  make  the  place  look 
chilly  in  the  morning  and  curb  the  wild  desire  to  get  up 
— in  case  there  was  any.  I can  remember  how  very  dark 
that  room  was,  in  the  dark  of  the  moon,  and  how  packed 
it  was  with  ghostly  stillness  when  one  woke  up  by  ac- 
cident away  in  the  night,  |gnd  forgotten  sins  came  flock- 
ing  out  of  the  secret  chambers  of  the  memory  and 
wanted  a hearing;  and  how  ill-chosen  the  time  seemed 
for  this  kind  of  business  | and  how  dismal  was  the  hoo- 
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hooing  of  the  owl  and  the  wailing  of  the  wolf,  sent 
mourning  by  on  the  night  wind.  20 

I remember  the  raging  of  the  rain  on  that  roof,  summer 
nights,  and  how  pleasant  it  was  to  lie  and  listen  to  it,  and 
enjoy  the  white  splendor  of  the  lightning  and  the  ma- 
jestic booming  and  crashing  of  the  thunder. 

The  Writer’s  Craft 

1.  In  the  house  and  in  Twain’s  bedroom  we  see  and  hear  things. 
What  words  help  us  to  see  some  of  the  details?  What  words,  for  ex- 
ample, help  us  to  see  the  stairway?  What  words  help  us  to  see  the 
shape  and  structure  of  the  stairway?  What  words  help  us  to  see  the 
snow  on  the  floor?  What  words  help  us  to  hear  the  sounds  that  Twain 
remembers? 

2.  When  a writer  mores  in  on  the  scene  that  he  is  about  to  de- 
scribe, he  does  not  operate  like  a camera,  because  a person  is  not  a 
mechanism.  Where  the  camera  can  only  record  exactly  what  it  sees,  a 
person  has  five  senses  and  can  select  from  the  various  impressions  these 
senses  received.  A person  also,  of  course,  has  feelings  that  respond  to 
the  scene.  What  things  does  Mark  Twain  include  in  his  description 
that  a camera  could  photograph?  What  does  he  include  that  you  would 
not  find  in  a photograph? 

3.  Explain  why  the  itahcized  word  in  the  following  phrases  seems 
a particularly  good  choice: 

ghostly  stillness  when  one  woke  up  by  accident  away  in  the 
night  (lines  14-15) 

how  dismal  was  the  hoo-hooing  of  the  owl  (lines  18-19) 

I remember  the  raging  of  the  rain  on  that  roof  (line  21) 
the  white  splendor  of  the  lightning  (line  23) 

Cite  five  other  words  in  the  passage  which  you  think  are  especially  well 
chosen. 

Now  You  Try  It 

Choose,  as  Mark  Twain  did  in  this  selection,  a room  that  is  familiar 
to  you,  perhaps  your  own  room,  or  one  you  know  well.  Then,  in  a 
paragraph  or  two,  try  to  make  your  reader  see  the  room  as  you  saw  it. 
One  of  your  jobs  here  will  be  to  decide  which  details  to  include  and 
which  to  omit.  Then  you  will  have  to  decide  how  to  make  your  reader 
share  your  feelings  and  your  sense  impressions. 
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APPEALING  TO  SEVERAL  SENSES  In  the  followmg  passEge 
Thomas  Wolfe  describes  three  meals.  Notice  how  he  appeals 
simultaneously  to  your  senses  of  sight,  touch,  taste,  and  smell. 

33  Thomas  Wolfe  in  Look  Homeward^  Angel 

In  the  morning  they  rose  in  a house  pungent  * with  break- 
fast cookery,  and  they  sat  at  a smoking  table  loaded  with 
brains  and  eggs,  ham,  hot  biscuits,  fried  apples  seething  in 
their  gummed  syrups,  honey,  golden  butter,  fried  steak, 
scalding  coffee.  Or  there  were  stacked  batter-cakes,  rum- 
colored  molasses,  fragrant  brown  sausages,  a bowl  of  wet 
cherries,  plums,  fat  juicy  bacon,  jam.  At  the  midday  meal 
they  ate  heavily:  a huge  hot  roast  of  beef,  fat  buttered  lima 
beans,  tender  com  smoking  on  the  cob,  thick  red  slabs  of 
sliced  tomatoes,  rough  savory  spinach,  hot  yellow  corn 
bread,  flaky  biscuits,  a deep-dish  peach  and  apple  cobbler 
spiced  with  cinnamon,  tender  cabbage,  deep  glass  dishes 
piled  with  preserved  fmits  — cherries,  pears,  peaches.  At 
night  they  might  eat  fried  steak,  hot  squares  of  grits  fried 
in  egg  and  butter,  pork  chops,  fish,  young  fried  chicken. 

* pungent:  producing  a sharp  smell. 

The  Writer’s  Craft 

1.  On  a sheet  of  paper  rewrite  this  paragraph,  including  all  the 
items  of  food  but  omitting  all  the  words  that  help  to  describe  these 
items  ( all  the  modifiers ) . Read  the  passage  as  you  have  written  it  and 
compare  it  with  the  original.  Which  is  more  appealing  to  your  senses? 
Go  back  and  look  at  the  words  that  Thomas  Wolfe  uses  to  make  his 
passage  appealing.  Notice  that  most  of  these  words  are  adjectives. 
What  items  of  food  are  left  without  any  modifying  adjectives?  Would 
the  passage  have  sounded  better  if  Wolfe  had  modified  every  noun 
with  at  least  one  adjective? 

2.  Examine  Wolfe’s  paragraph  to  see  how  a finished  description  dif- 
fers from  a mere  listing  of  details.  In  other  words,  what  does  the  pas- 
sage contain  besides  a catalogue  of  specific  details? 

Now  You  Try  It 

Prepare  a list  of  sensory  details  for  three  of  the  following;  foods, 
meals,  hairstyles,  walks,  days,  beverages,  music,  sights  seen  from  a train 
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or  car  window,  your  favorite  dresser  drawer,  weather,  flowers,  insects. 
To  one  of  your  three  lists  add  adjectives  that  help  these  details  appeal 
to  the  senses.  A list  of  details,  even  with  modifiers,  is  not  a description; 
the  details  must  be  put  into  sentences  that  are  related  to  each  other. 
Develop  a paragraph  of  description  by  putting  the  sensory  details  in 
your  list  into  related  sentences. 


APPEALING  TO  THE  SENSE  OF  SOUND  Often  you  will  choose  a 
subject  — a bell,  a cloud,  the  sea  — that  produces  details  which 
appeal  to  only  one  sense.  You  cannot  touch,  taste,  hear,  or  smell 
a cloud.  You  can  only  see  it.  If  you  wish  to  stress  the  sound  of  a 
bell,  you  will  hardly  mention  the  feel  of  its  surface  or  show  its 
shape.  You  will  select  and  phrase  your  details  to  appeal  to  the 
sense  of  hearing.  In  the  following  description  the  sounds  of  the 
sea  are  recorded.  Notice  how  well  each  sound  is  described  and 
how  the  writer  guides  the  reader  from  a general  statement 
through  the  many  specific  details. 

34  Henry  Beston  in  ‘'The  Headlong  Wave” 

The  sea  has  many  voices.  Listen  to  the  surf,  really  lend  it 
your  ears,  and  you  will  hear  in  it  a world  of  sounds:  hollow 
boomings  and  heavy  roarings,  great  watery  tumblings  and 
tramplings,  long  hissing  seethes,  sharp  rifle-shot  reports, 
splashes,  whispers,  the  grinding  undertone  of  stones,  and 
sometimes  vocal  sounds  that  might  be  the  half-heard  talk  of 
people  in  the  sea.  And  not  only  is  the  great  sound  varied  in 
the  manner  of  its  making,  it  is  also  constantly  changing  its 
tempo,  its  piteh,  its  accent,  and  its  rhythm,  being  now 
loud  and  thundering,  now  almost  placid,  now  furious,  now 
grave  and  solemn-slow,  now  a simple  measure,  now  a rhytlim 
monstrous  with  a sense  of  purpose  and  elemental  will. 

Every  mood  of  the  wind,  every  change  in  the  day’s 
weather,  every  phase  of  the  time  — all  these  have  subtle  sea 
music  all  their  own.  Surf  of  the  ebb,  for  instance,  is  one 
music,  surf  of  the  flood  another,  the  change  in  the  two  mu- 
sics being  most  clearly  marked  during  the  first  hour  of  a 
rising  tide.  With  the  renewal  of  tidal  energy,  the  sound  of 
the  surf  grows  louder,  the  fury  of  battle  returns  to  it  as  it 
turns  again  on  the  land,  and  beat  and  sound  change  with 
the  renewal  of  the  war. 
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The  Writer’s  Craft 


1.  Certain  words  are  actual  imitations  of  a sound.  In  fact,  these 
words  were  introduced  into  our  language  to  imitate  particular  sounds. 
They  are  called  onomatopoetic  words.  Boom,  bang,  and  swish,  for  ex- 
ample, are  onomatopoetic  words.  Find  words  in  Boston’s  description  of 
the  sea  that  are  good  imitations  of  sounds. 

2.  Only  the  first  sentence  in  Boston’s  description  is  short.  All  the 
other  sentences  are  long.  What  relationship  is  there  between  the  length 
of  the  sentences  and  the  sounds  being  described?  Divide  the  last  sen- 
tence of  the  first  paragraph  into  several  very  short  simple  sentences. 
Read  them  aloud.  How  does  this  alter  the  effect  created  by  the  original 
sentence?  Explain. 

3.  Consider  the  relationship  between  the  length  of  sentences  and 
the  nature  of  sounds,  and  decide  which  of  the  following  subjects  you 
would  describe  in  short  sentences; 

a hail  storm 
a traflBc  jam 

a long  line  waiting  at  the  supermarket’s  check-out  counter 

a library  reading  room 

your  school-bus  platform  at  dismissal  time 

a symphony  orchestra 

a jazz  combo 

Prewriting  Practice 

Some  activities  or  actions  are  particularly  notable  for  the  sounds 
they  make.  For  two  of  the  following  actions  or  activities,  list  appropri- 
ate details  of  sound;  the  warm-up  before  a baseball  game,  starting  a 
car  on  a cold  day,  the  tuning  up  of  instruments  before  a concert,  a dog 
being  given  his  bath,  cutting  the  grass,  washing  the  dishes.  Do  not 
compose  a paragraph.  Simply  list  the  details,  trying  to  use  words  and 
phrases  that  will  help  the  reader  hear  each  sound. 

Now  You  Try  It 

Select  one  of  the'  following: 

1.  Visit  a place  in  your  school  or  community  noted  for  its  sights, 
sounds,  or  other  sensations.  Record  the  important  sensory  details.  After- 
ward revise  your  list  until  you  are  certain  you  have  covered  every 
possible  detail.  Then  write  an  essay  ( 350-500  words ) in  which  you  pre- 
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sent  these  sensory  impressions  to  the  reader  in  an  emphatic  and  organ- 
ized manner.  Suggested  places:  the  school  gym,  the  band  or  orchestra 
room,  a bakery,  a garage  in  which  cars  are  repaired,  the  chemistry  lab, 
a hospital  ward,  a train  station,  any  large  shopping  center,  a park  at 
dawn,  your  street  very  early  in  the  morning. 

2.  Describe  an  experience  you  remember  for  its  unique  sensations. 
Use  several  paragraphs  and  concentrate  on  a particular  sensation  in 
each  paragraph.  Suggested  topics:  any  “thriH”  ride,  such  as  a roller 
coaster;  any  voyage  or  journey;  any  vicarious  experience  gained  from 
movies,  from  stories,  from  watching  television. 
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DESCRIPTION 


Organizing  a Description 


There  are  many  ways  to  arrange  the  details  in  a descriptive  passage. 
If  you  want  to  locate  details  for  your  reader,  you  present  them  in  an 
order  which  makes  their  location  clear.  If  you  are  trying  to  create  a 
special  effect  or  emphasize  a particular  characteristic,  you  select  details 
that  contribute  to  the  desired  effect  or  emphasis  and  arrange  these  de- 
tails so  that  your  intention  is  clear.  In  other  words,  your  purpose  in 
■writing  a description  will  help  to  determine  the  order  in  which  you  pre- 
sent your  details. 


LOCATING  DETAILS  IN  SPACE  Description  deals  with  specific 
details  that  can  be  seen,  heard,  or  otherwise  experienced.  When 
you  write  a description,  you  may  want  to  place  these  details  in 
a certain  setting  and  relate  them  to  each  other  in  some  way.  For 
example,  in  describing  a room,  you  probably  would  not  say  that 
the -room  contains  two  chairs  and  a table;  you  would  tell  the 
reader  where  the  chairs  and  table  are  placed  in  the  room  and 
relate  these  articles  to  each  other  in  some  way.  You  might  write, 
for  example:  “In  the  center  of  the  room  was  a table  with  a chair 
at  each  end.”  To  show  your  reader  the  relationship  between  ob- 
jects, you  would  use  such  words  or  phrases  as  at  the  left,  on  the 
right,  overhead,  or  in  front  of. 

Notice  how  the  writer  of  the  following  description  locates 
objects  at  points  in  space  and  relates  them  to  other  things  seen 
in  the  distance. 

35  Samuel  Butler  in  Erewhon 

The  country  was  the  grandest  that  can  be  imagined. 
How  often  have  I sat  on  the  mountainside  and  watched 
the  waving  downs,  with  the  two  white  specks  of  huts 
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in  the  distance,  and  the  little  square  of  garden  behind 
them;  the  paddock  with  a patch  of  bright  green  oats  ^ 
above  the  huts,  and  the  yards  and  wool-sheds  down  on 
the  flat  below;  all  seen  as  through  the  wrong  end  of  a 
telescope,  so  clear  and  brilhant  was  the  air,  or  as  upon  a 
colossal  model  or  map  spread  out  before  me.  Beyond  the 
downs  was  a plain,  going  down  to  a river  of  great  size, 
on  the  farther  side  of  which  there  were  other  high  moun- 
tains, with  the  winter’s  snow  still  not  quite  melted;  up 
the  river,  which  ran  winding  in  many  streams  over  a bed 
some  two  miles  broad,  I looked  upon  the  second  great 
chain  and  could  see  a narrow  gorge  where  the  river  re- 
tired  and  was  lost. 

The  Writer’s  Craft 

Samuel  Butler  begins  by  making  a general  statement  about  the 
scene;  then  he  tells  you  the  point  from  which  you  (and  he  as  writer) 
will  be  viewing  the  scene.  When  he  introduces  objects,  such  as  the 
huts,  he  locates  them  for  you  at  once.  What  words  or  phrases  are  used 
to  give  the  location  of  the  following  details? 

two  white  specks  of  huts  ( lines  3-4 ) 
square  of  garden  ( lines  4-5 ) 
a patch  of  bright  green  oats  ( lines  5-6 ) 
wool-sheds  (lines  6-7) 
a plain  (lines  9-10) 

high  mountains,  with  the  winter’s  snow  ( lines  10-12 ) 
the  second  great  chain  (lines  ''2-15) 


Now  You  Try  It 

Select  one  of  the  following: 

1.  Choose  an  object  in  your  room  at  home  and  write  a brief  de- 
scription of  it.  Explain  where  it  is  located  in  the  room  and  show  its  re- 
lation to  other  objects. 

2.  Choose  a view  similar  to  Butler’s  — one  that  you  see  from  a dis- 
stance  — and  describe  this  -view.  You  might,  for  example,  describe  the 
view  from  the  roof  or  window  of  a building,  from  a hilltop,  or  from 
the  window  of  a plane.  Be  sure  to  locate  the  details  you  include  in  your 
description. 
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MOVING  YOUR  POINT  OF  viE'sv  In  Writing  a description  you 
do  not  have  to  write  as  though  you  are  viewing  everything  from 
a stationary  point  of  view.  You  can,  if  you  wish,  write  as  though 
you  are  moving  from  place  to  place.  As  different  things  come 
into  view,  you  mention  them.  In  the  following  description  notice 
how  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  uses  a moving  point  of  view. 

36  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  in  An  Inland  Voyage 

The  river  was  swollen  with  the  long  rains.  From  Van- 
dencourt  all  the  way  to  Origny  it  ran  with  ever-quicken- 
ing speed,  taking  fresh  heart  at  each  mile,  and  racing 
as  though  it  already  smelt  the  sea.  The  water,  yellow 
and  turbulent,  swung  with  an  angry  eddy  among  half-  ^ 
submerged  willows,  and  made  an  angry  clatter  along 
stony  shores.  The  course  kept  turning  and  turning  in  a 
narrow  and  well-timbered  valley.  Now  the  river  would 
approach  the  side,  and  run  gliding  along  the  chalky  base 
of  the  hill,  and  show  us  a few  open  colza  * fields  among 
the  trees.  Now  it  would  skirt  the  garden  walls  of  the 
houses,  where  we  might  catch  a glimpse  through  a door- 
way, and  see  a priest  pacing  in  the  chequered  sunlight. 
Again,  the  foliage  closed  so  thickly  in  front  that  there 
seemed  to  be  no  issue;  only  a thicket  of  willows,  over- 
topped  by  elms  and  poplars,  under  which  the  river  ran 
flush  and  fleet,  and  where  a kingfisher  flew  past  like  a 
piece  of  the  blue  sky.  On  these  different  manifestations 
the  sun  poured  its  clear  and  catholic  ° looks. 

* colza:  cabbage. 

° catholic:  universal. 


The  Writer’s  Craft 

1.  What  words  or  phrases  give  you  the  impression  that  Stevenson 
is  traveling  on  the  river? 

2.  As  Stevenson  moves  from  place  to  place  in  this  description,  he 
passes  through  different  regions  along  the  banks  of  the  Oise  River. 
List  the  different  areas  through  which  he  passes. 

3.  What  words  or  phrases  are  used  by  Stevenson  to  locate  the  fol- 
lowing details? 

the  course  of  the  river  ( lines  7-8 ) 

the  colza  fields  (lines  10-11) 
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Now  You  Try  it 


Write  a description  from  a moving  point  of  view^.  Limit  the  terri- 
tory you  cover  in  your  description,  as  Stevenson  did  when  he  used  the 
phrase:  “From  Vandencourt  all  the  way  to  Origny.”  You  may  choose 
your  own  subject  or  use  one  of  the  following: 

a.  the  people  and  buildings  you  see  as  you  walk  down  a city  street 

b.  the  countryside  as  you  ride  through  it  on  your  bicycle  or  in  a 
car 

c.  the  views  you  see  as  you  climb  a mountain 

d.  the  things  you  see  as  you  travel  to  school 


ORGANIZING  FOR  EMPHASIS  Notice  how  Paul  Engle  arranges 
the  specific  details  in  this  two-paragraph  description  of  an 
elderly  lady. 

37  Paul  Engle  in  Prairie  Christmas 

There  was  Aunt  Minnie,  in  whom  everything  was  nar- 
row save  her  heart.  A harsher  age  would  have  called  her 
“skinny.”  Her  skin  was  paper-thin,  so  that  the  veins 
seemed  to  be  on  the  outside;  her  body  was  so  slender,  it 
looked  as  if  light  would  pass  through  it.  Her  fingers  grip-  ^ 
ping  the  back  of  a chair  seemed  not  like  hands  holding 
but  like  wild  grape  tendrils  growing  around  it.  She 
moved  in  a tenuous  way,  abruptly,  by  jerks,  as  if  not 
sure  that  whatever  direction  she  had  taken  was  the  right 
one.  Yet  she  crossed  a room  faster  than  any  of  us,  her 
feet  always  a httle  above  the  floor. 

Minnie  had  a taste  for  bright  colors,  so  that  her 
dresses  would  be  a slender  glory  of  pink  or  robin’s-egg 
blue;  her  rapid  motions  made  her  clothing  rustle  more 
than  other  women’s  so  that  I was  entranced,  when  she 
rushed  by  with  a hot  dish,  by  the  gay  silken  rustle  of  her 
gait,  with  a slight  click  of  bones  from  her  busy  skeleton 
almost  audible  to  my  enthusiastic  ear.  Minnie  had  a 
sharp-edged  voice  which,  my  father  stated  with  the  au- 
thority of  a man  experienced  in  splitting  wood,  “would 
go  through  an  oak  chunk.”  She  also  rejoiced  in  a pair  of 
eyes  blue  as  the  pulsing  vein  in  her  throat,  and  a nose 
pointed  as  a whittled  stick. 


Organizing  a Description 


The  Writer’s  Craft 


1.  The  writer  of  this  description  has  decided  to  emphasize  the 
physical  attribute  of  narrowness.  His  organizational  plan  is  very  simple. 
He  begins  by  making  a general  statement  about  Aunt  Minnie’s  nar- 
rowness, and  in  the  first  paragraph  all  of  the  descriptive  details  (her 
skin,  her  body,  her  fingers ) support  this  general  statement.  In  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  he  introduces  other  characteristics:  Aunt  Minnie’s  taste 
in  colors,  the  sound  of  her  walk,  and  the  sound  of  her  voice;  but  he 
also  includes  details  of  narrowness.  He  mentions  the  “slender  glory” 
of  her  dress  (line  13);  the  “slight  click  of  bones”  (line  17);  her  “sharp- 
edged  voice”  ( line  19 ) ; and  “a  nose  pointed  as  a whittled  stick”  ( lines 
22-23).  These  details  were  included  in  the  second  paragraph  to  serve 
as  echoes  of  the  details  in  the  first  paragraph.  The  two  paragraphs  to- 
gether create  an  effective  arrangement  for  emphasis. 

2.  Paul  Engle  uses  figurative  language  to  help  picture  each  detail 
very  vividly.  He  says  Aunt  Minnie’s  skin  was  “paper-thin”  (line  3); 
her  fingers  were  “like  wild  grape  tendrils”  (line  7);  and  her  dresses 
were  “robin’s  egg  blue”  ( lines  13-14 ) . Point  out  other  figures  of  speech. 
How,  for  example,  are  Aunt  Minnie’s  eyes  and  nose  pictured  for  the 
reader? 

3.  Notice  the  way  in  which  the  writer  exaggerates  a detail:  “the 
veins  seemed  to  be  on  the  outside”  (lines  3-4),  and  “she  crossed  a 
room  faster  than  any  of  us,  her  feet  always  a little  above  the  floor” 
(lines  10-11).  Does  the  use  of  exaggeration  help  you  see  Aunt  Minnie? 
Does  exaggeration  help  to  emphasize  her  narrowness?  Find  other  ex- 
amples of  exaggeration  in  this  passage. 

Prewriting  Practice 

1.  Description  often  begins  with  a general  statement  and  then  goes 
on  to  develop  or  support  this  statement  with  specific  details.  What  de- 
tails would  you  use  to  develop  each  of  the  following  general  state- 
ments? Include  sensory  details  in  your  list. 

a.  She  (or  he)  is  one  of  the  best  dressed  students  in  our  class. 

b.  He  (or  she)  is  a very  distinguished  looking,  dignified  person. 

c.  On  first  glance  you  would  not  believe  he  was  one  of  our  best 
athletes. 

2.  Using  your  list  of  details,  develop  one  of  the  above  statements 
into  a paragraph.  You  may  want  to  emphasize  an  attribute  or  charac- 
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teristic  by  exaggerating  some  of  the  details  on  your  list.  You  also  may 
want  to  arrange  your  details  so  that  those  pertaining  to  a single  attri- 
bute are  repeated  and  serve  as  echoes. 

Now  You  Try  It 

Select  one  of  the  following: 

1.  Write  a description  of  a person  you  know.  Emphasize  one  of  his 
(or  her)  outstanding  personality  traits  in  the  first  sentence.  You  may 
introduce  other  characteristics,  but  relate  them  to  the  outstanding  trait. 
(Suggested  length;  250-350  words) 

2.  Describe  a character  you  recently  met  in  your  reading.  The 
character’s  outstanding  trait  may  be  revealed  in  several  ways:  by  visual 
details,  by  movements  and  actions,  by  objects  that  can  be  described. 
Develop  a composition  in  which  you  present  a picture  of  this  charac- 
ter in  a manner  similar  to  Engle’s  description  of  his  aunt.  ( Suggested 
length:  250-350  words) 

3.  Write  a description  of  a place  or  a landscape  you  have  seen. 
In  the  first  paragraph  make  a general  statement  about  the  main  im- 
pression this  place  made  on  you.  You  might,  for  example,  have  found 
it  exciting,  amazing,  frightening,  or  disappointing.  Complete  your  de- 
scription by  providing  details  that  support  your  general  statement. 
(Suggested  length:  250-350  words) 
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D ESCR  I PTI  0 N 


Using  Specific  Words 
and  Figurative  Language 


The  writer  of  a description  is  careful  to  select  words  and  phrases 
that  will  make  his  details  clear  and  appealing  to  the  senses.  He  uses 
nouns  that  are  specific,  verbs  that  are  exact,  and  combinations  of  modi- 
fiers that  are  interesting  and  eflFective.  He  often  uses  figures  of  speech 
to  make  certain  details  very  vivid.  As  you  read  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  a merry-go-round  ride,  decide  where  the  author  made  especially 
good  word  choices  — of  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  and  adverbs. 

38  Stephen  Crane  in  ‘‘The  Pace  of  Youth” 

Within  the  Merry-Go-Round  there  was  a whirfing  circle 
of  ornamental  lions,  giraflFes,  camels,  ponies,  goats,  glit- 
tering with  varnish  and  metal  that  caught  swift  reflec- 
tions from  windows  high  above  them.  With  stiff  wooden 
legs  they  swept  on  in  a never-ending  race,  while  a great  ^ 
orchestration  clamored  in  wild  speed.  The  summer  sun- 
light sprinkled  its  gold  upon  the  garnet  canopies  carried 
by  the  tireless  racers  and  upon  all  the  devices  of  decora- 
tion that  made  Stimson’s  machine  magnificent  and  fa- 
mous. 

A host  of  laughing  children  bestrode  the  animals^ 
bending  forward  hke  charging  cavalrymen,  and  shaking 
the  reins  and  whooping  in  glee.  At  intervals  they  leaned 
out  perilously  to  clutch  at  iron  rings  that  were  ten- 
dered * to  them  by  a long  wooden  arm.  At  the  intense 
♦ tendered:  offered. 
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moment  before  the  swift  grab  for  the  rings,  one  could 
see  their  nervous  little  bodies  quiver  with  eagerness;  the 
laughter  rang  shrill  and  excited.  Down  in  the  long  rows 
of  benches,  crowds  of  people  sat  watching  the  game, 
while  occasionally  a father  might  arise  and  go  near  to  20 
shout  encouragement,  cautionary  commands,  or  ap- 
plause at  his  flying  oflFspring.  Frequently  mothers  called 
out:  “Be  careful,  Georgie!”  The  orchestration  bellowed 
and  thundered  on  its  platform,  filling  the  ears  with  its 
long  monotonous  song.  Over  in  a corner,  a man  in  a ^5 
white  apron  and  behind  a counter  roared  above  the  tu- 
mult: “Popcorn!  Popcorn!” 

The  Writer’s  Craft 

1.  Probably  no  two  readers  will  agree  as  to  which  words  in  this 
selection  show  most  clearly  Crane’s  ability  to  choose  the  very  best  word 
for  a certain  important  task.  Reread  the  selection  and  be  ready  to  point 
out  at  least  two  words  that  seem  to  you  to  be  especially  well  chosen. 

2.  One  of  Crane’s  tasks  in  writing  this  description  is  to  create  the 
impression  of  motion:  the  turning  of  the  merry-go-round  and  the  ac- 
tion of  the  children.  Notice  how  his  use  of  the  following  words  helps 
to  create  an  impression  of  motion  and  activity:  whirling  (line  1),  swift 
(line  3),  swept  on  (line  5),  wild  speed  (line  6),  shaking  (line  12), 
whooping  (line  13),  and  flying  (line  22).  Notice  also  that  most  of  these 
words  show  action  very  specifically. 

3.  Crane’s  merry-go-round  scene  is  something  you  can  hear  as  well 
as  see.  What  words  help  you  hear  the  following? 

the  sounds  made  by  the  children  (lines  11-13) 

the  children’s  laughter  ( line  18 ) 

the  voices  of  the  mothers  ( lines  22-23 ) 

the  sound  of  the  music  ( lines  23-25 ) 

the  voice  of  the  popcorn  man  ( lines  25-27 ) 

Prewriting  Practice 

1.  Try  to  think  of  verbs  that  describe  action  more  specifically  than 
those  italicized  in  the  following  sentences.  You  may  want  to  list  several 
choices. 

a.  The  teacher  looked  at  the  class,  utterly  amazed  that  anyone  knew 
the  answer. 
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b.  The  student  in  the  first  row  always  spoke  under  her  breath. 

c.  After  his  last  class,  John  ran  to  the  football  field,  eager  to  start 
the  game. 

d.  To  avoid  hitting  a dog,  the  car  suddenly  moved  to  the  right, 

e.  The  ball  broke  the  window. 

2.  Here  is  a chance  for  you  to  match  wits  with  a famous  author. 
Some  of  Stephen  Crane’s  sentences  from  the  selection  are  repeated 
below.  Study  each  sentence  and  then  see  if  you  can  think  of  a good 
substitute  for  each  italicized  word.  Whenever  you  find  a substitute  you 
like,  write  out  the  entire  sentence  using  your  substitute  or  substitutes. 

a.  “With  stiff  wooden  legs  they  swept  on  in  a never-ending  race, 
while  a great  orchestration  clamored  in  wild  speed!* 

b.  “The  summer  sunlight  sprinkled  its  gold  upon  the  garnet  cano- 
pies carried  by  the  tireless  racers  and  upon  all  the  devices  of 
decoration  that  made  Stimson’s  machine  magnificent  and  fa- 
mous” 

c.  “A  host  of  laughing  children  bestrode  the  animals,  bending  for- 
ward like  charging  cavalrymen,  and  shaking  the  reins  and 
whooping  in  glee” 


USING  MODIFIERS  TO  CREATE  VIVID  IMPRESSIONS  Modifiers  — 
adjectives  and  adverbs  — can  make  a specific  noun  even  more 
exact  and  a precise  verb  even  more  precise.  A writer  may  also 
use  modifiers  to  help  create  a vivid  impression.  Notice  the  modi- 
fiers in  the  following  selection. 


39  Edna  Ferber  in  Fanny  Herself 

The  pantry  was  fragrant  as  a garden  with  spices,  and  fruit 
scents,  and  the  melting,  delectable  perfume  of  brown, 
freshly  baked  dough,  sugar-coated.  There  was  one  giant 
platter  devoted  wholly  to  round,  plump  cakes  with  puffy 
edges,  in  the  center  of  each  a sunken  pool  that  was  all  plum, 
bearing  on  its  bosom  a snowy  sifting  of  sifted  sugar.  There 
were  others  whose  centers  were  apricot,  pure  molten  gold 
in  the  sunlight.  There  were  speckled  expanses  of  cheese 
kuchen,*  the  golden-brown  surface  showing  rich  cracks 
through  which  one  caught  glimpses  of  the  lemon-yellow 
cheese  beneath  — cottage  cheese  that  had  been  beaten  up 
* kuchen;  the  German  word  for  “cakes.” 
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with  eggs,  and  spices,  and  sugar,  and  lemon.  Flaky  crust 
rose,  jaggedly,  above  this  plateau.  There  were  cakes  with 
jelly,  and  cinnamon  kuchen,  and  cunning  cakes  with  al- 
mond slices  nestling  side  by  side.  And  there  was  freshly 
baked  bread  — twisted  loaf,  with  poppy  seed  freckling  its 
braid,  and  its  side  glistening  with  the  butter  that  had  been 
liberally  swabbed  on  it  before  it  had  been  thrust  into  the 
oven. 

The  Writer’s  Craft 

1.  In  the  following  sentences  taken  from  the  selection,  do  all  the 
italicized  modifiers  succeed  in  creating  a vivid  impression? 

The  pantry  was  fragrant  as  a garden  with  spices,  and  fruit  scents, 
and  the  melting,  delectable  perfume  of  brown,  freshly  baked 
dough,  sugar-coated. 

There  was  one  giant  platter  devoted  wholly  to  round,  plump 
cakes,  with  puffy  edges,  in  the  center  of  each  a sunken  pool  that 
was  all  plum,  bearing  on  its  bosom  a snowy  sifting  of  sifted 
sugar. 

And  there  was  freshly  baked  bread  — twisted  loaf,  with  poppy 
seed  freckling  its  braid,  and  its  side  glistening  with  the  butter 
that  had  been  liberally  swabbed  on  . . . 

2.  You  have  learned  in  your  study  of  English  grammar  that  phrases 
and  clauses  as  well  as  single  words  may  be  used  as  adjectives  and  ad- 
verbs. Examine  the  modifiers  in  Edna  Ferber  s paragraph.  Which  type 
of  modifier  does  she  use  most  frequently  — word,  phrase,  or  clause? 

Prewriting  Practice 

1.  Rewrite  the  following  sentences.  Each  is  a skeleton  of  what  it 
should  be.  Use  appropriate  modifiers  to  help  create  stronger  impres- 
sions. You  can  use  words,  phrases,  or  clauses.  Do  not  try  to  modify 
every  noun  or  verb.  You  may  decide  to  add  more  details  to  the  sen- 
tences and  to  modify  these  details. 

a.  The  room  was  noisy. 

b.  There  was  a dish  filled  with  good  things  to  eat. 

c.  A man  came  to  the  door. 

d.  There  were  three  kinds  of  desserts. 

e.  After  they  had  finished  eating,  the  table  did  not  look  as  nice  as 
before. 
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2.  Rewrite  the  following  sentences,  removing  any  modifiers  that 
seem  to  you  to  be  unnecessary: 

a.  The  young,  bright-eyed,  giddy,  careless  girl,  who  was  his  latest 
fickle  flame,  had  always  been  a vacillating,  variable  person,  an 
absolute  weather  vane,  a perfect  storm-warning  device. 

b.  She  had  flaming,  scarlet  red,  burning  hair  like  a haystack  on  fire, 
and  her  eyes  were  like  blazing  sparks  shining  always  in  constant 
happy  delight. 

c.  The  room  rose  around  them,  with  its  walls  huge  as  vast  canyon 
sides,  sloping  slowly  toward  the  infinite  heavens,  now  blue  as  the 
sky  on  a clear  day,  now  turning  cloudy  as  evening  or  as  morning, 
and  now  black  as  pitch-dark  night. 

d.  She  was  good  for  laughs,  walking  like  a web-footed,  flat-footed, 
pigeon-toed  clown,  with  her  fat  cheeks  puffed  the  size  of  swollen 
ripe  grapefruits,  and  her  arms  held  akimbo,  constantly  beating 
the  air  with  both  bent  elbows  banging  back  and  forth. 


Now  You  Try  It 

Describe  your  favorite  meal  (real  or  imaginary),  from  appetizer 
to  dessert.  Look  at  every  dish  very  closely  and  use  carefully  selected 
modifiers  to  create  a vivid  impression.  (Suggested  length:  250-350 
word.^'i 


USING  FIGURATIVE  LANGUAGE  TO  CREATE  VIVID  PICTURES 

Comparisons,  or  what  are  often  called  figures  of  speech,  come 
naturally  to  a writer  and  help  him  to  create  vivid  pictures.  In 
the  following  passage  notice  the  comparison  of  a fire  to  a squir- 
rel (lines  7-12).  The  comparison  is  made  first  as  a simile  (a 
direct  comparison,  using  the  words  like  or  as) . It  is  then  extended 
as  a metaphor  (an  implied  comparison)  through  several  sen- 
tences. 

40  William  Golding  in  Lord  of  the  Flies 

Smoke  was  rising  here  and  there  among  the  creepers 
that  festooned  the  dead  or  dying  trees.  As  they  [the  boys 
stranded  on  the  island]  watched,  a flash  of  fire  appeared 
at  the  root  of  one  wisp,  and  then  the  smoke  thickened. 
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Small  flames  stirred  at  the  trunk  of  a tree  and  crawled 
away  through  leaves  and  brushwood,  dividing  and  in- 
creasing. One  patch  touched  a tree  trunk  and  scrambled 
up  like  a bright  squirrel.  The  smoke  increased,  sifted, 
rolled  outwards.  The  squirrel  leapt  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind  and  clung  to  another  standing  tree,  eating  down- 
wards.  Beneath  the  dark  canopy  of  leaves  and  smoke, 
the  fire  laid  hold  on  the  forest  and  began  to  gnaw.  Acres 
of  black  and  yellow  smoke  rolled  steadily  toward  the 
sea.  At  the  sight  of  the  flames  and  the  irresistible  course 
of  the  fire,  the  boys  broke  into  shrill,  excited  cheering. 
The  flames,  as  though  they  were  a kind  of  wildlife,  crept 
as  a jaguar  creeps  on  its  belly  toward  a line  of  birch-like 
saplings  that  fledged  an  outcrop  of  the  pink  rock.  They 
flapped  at  the  first  of  the  trees,  and  the  branches  grew  a 
brief  foliage  of  fire.  The  heart  of  flame  leapt  nimbly 
across  the  gap  between  the  trees  and  then  went  swing- 
ing and  flaring  along  the  whole  row  of  them.  Beneath 
the  capering  boys  a quarter  of  a mile  square  of  forest 
was  savage  with  smoke  and  flame. 


The  Writer’s  Craft 

An  effective  figure  of  speech  compares  objects  that  have  some  — 
but  not  necessarily  all  — attributes  in  common.  In  this  selection  Gold- 
ing compares  fire  with  a squirrel.  Here  are  some  attributes  that  a fire 
and  a squirrel  have  in  common: 

They  both  climb  trees,  (lines  7-8) 

They  both  leap  from  tree  to  tree,  (lines  9-10) 

They  both  gnaw.  ( line  12 ) 

Find  two  other  figures  of  speech,  or  comparisons,  in  Golding’s  descrip- 
tion. List  several  attributes  the  two  members  of  each  of  these  compari- 
sons have  in  common. 


Prewriting  Practice 

What  relationships  do  you  see?  When  you  look  at  the  sky  and  see 
white  clouds  up  there,  do  you  think  of  a flock  of  sheep?  a fleet  of  ships? 
Do  you  at  times  see  telephone  poles  standing  like  sentinels  along  a 
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stormy  street?  Do  you  ever  hear  cars  screaming  in  agony?  Of  course 
you  do.  The  human  mind  works  that  way.  What  does  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing suggest  to  you?  If  possible,  make  several  comparisons  and  try 
to  create  more  than  one  illustrative  figure  of  speech  for  each. 

a.  The  wind  at  your  window  on  a stormy  night  (You  might,  for  ex- 
ample, compare  it  to  a stranger  trying  to  get  in. ) 

b.  The  telephone  ringing  very  early  in  the  morning 

c.  The  motion  of  an  animal 

d.  The  sound  of  an  automobile  failing  to  start 

e.  Your  feelings  at  “the  worst  time  in  your  life” 

f.  A sunset 

g.  A moving  ship  seen  in  the  distance 

h.  A bird  busy  in  the  garden 

i.  A new  plant  in  fresh  dark  soil 


Now  You  Tty  It 

1.  A rule  to  remember  is  to  show  — not  tell  — your  reader  what 
you  want  him  to  see,  hear,  or  otherwise  perceive.  To  do  this  you  use 
precise  words,  effective  modifiers,  and  vivid  comparisons.  Keeping  in 
mind  the  descriptions  you  have  read  in  this  lesson,  describe  a complex 
situation  or  scene.  Choose  something  that  involves  sounds  as  well  as 
sights,  and  in  your  description  convey  these  sights  and  sounds  to  your 
reader.  Here  are  a few  general  statements  that  you  may  want  to  con- 
sider as  ways  of  beginning  your  composition: 

a.  I like  to  see  trains  pull  into  a station  in  early  morning. 

b.  One  of  my  favorite  sights  is  our  kitchen  just  before  a meal. 

c.  My  house  comes  to  life  at  seven  o’clock  each  morning. 

d.  The  stands  go  wild  whenever  our  team  wins  a game. 

2.  Select  a composition  that  you  feel  represents  your  very  best  work 
this  year.  Rewrite  this  composition,  applying  the  suggestions  in  this 
lesson  about  word  choice,  modifiers,  and  figures  of  speech. 
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Sentence  Skills 


Here  you  will  have  a chance  to  examine,  and  then  practice,  several 
skills  used  in  writing  eflFective  sentences.  The  skills  presented  are  those 
used  by  writers  of  models  in  the  Description  Section.  Similar  sentence 
skill  exercises  are  given  for  Narration  (pages  116-22),  Exposition 
(pages  157-62),  Opinion  and  Persuasion  (pages  181-82),  and  Spe- 
cial Forms  (pages  206-08). 


POSITION  AND  USE  OF  ADJECTIVES 

28  Isak  Dinesen  in  Out  of  Africa  ( page  43 ) 


The  phrases  listed  below  appear  in  Isak  Dinesen’s  description 
of  Africa.  Notice  the  position  and  use  of  adjectives  in  these 


phrases. 

strong  and  refined  essence 
colors  were  dry  and  burnt 
light,  delicate  foliage 
horizontal  layers 
heroic  and  romantic  air 
big,  massive,  heavy-scented 
lilies 


African  highlands 
mighty,  weightless,  ever-changing 
clouds 
blue  vigor 
air  was  alive 
all  objects 
vital  assurance 


When  you  have  considered  the  italicized  adjectives,  answer  the 

following  questions: 

1.  What  is  the  most  common  position  of  adjectives  in  relation  to 
the  words  they  modify? 

2.  Adjectives  may  follow  a linking  verb  (colors  were  dry  and 
burnt).  What  part  of  the  sentence  does  such  a predicate  ad- 
jective modify? 

3.  Would  you  encourage  a young  writer  to  use  any  more  than 
three  adjectives  before  a noun  (big,  massive,  heavy-scented 
lilies )?  What  is  the  effect  of  a long  string  of  adjectives? 


■ EXERCISE  Add  adjectives  to  each  of  the  sentences  below.  Use 
some  adjectives  in  pairs  (strong  and  refined  essence),  some  in 
series  (mighty,  weightless,  ever-changing  clouds),  and  some  as 
predicate  adjectives  (air  was  alive).  By  comparing  your  sen- 
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tences  with  those  of  your  classmates,  note  the  differences  in  the 
ways  you  used  adjectives  and  the  ways  your  classmates  used 
them. 

1.  The  woman  in  the  hat  opened  the  package. 

2.  The  boys  gathered  at  sunrise  for  the  hike. 

3.  After  three  days  of  traveling  through  land  that  was 

and , they  began  to  see  hills. 

4.  The  house  was  on  a road  outside  the  town. 

5.  The  farmer  bent  the  brim  of  his  hat  to  shade  his  face  and 
walked  toward  the  bam. 


USE  OF  PARTICIPLES 

29  George  Cuomo 

in  “A  Man  Is  Crazy  to  Want  to  Go  to  Philadelphia” 
(page  47) 

The  Cuomo  selection  uses  participles  (verb  forms  used  as 
adjectives)  very  effectively.  In  the  following  examples  from  the 
selection,  the  participles  are  italicized: 

thousands  . . . stamping  . . . clapping 
bands  strutting  and  dancing  and  two-stepping 
plumes  fluttering  . . . trailing  . . . winding  . . . twisting 
. . . snapping,  cracking 

mummers  . . . skipping  and  bowing,  trotting  . . . keeping  time 

To  see  how  effectively  Cuomo  achieves  a sense  of  action  by 
using  participles,  compare  his  original  wording  of  lines  7-10 
with  a version  of  these  lines  in  which  the  participles  have  been 
removed: 

Cuomo*s  version: 

. . . they  had  plumes  fluttering  like  banshees  in  the  breeze, 
trailing  ribbons,  winding  and  twisting  and  snapping,  crack- 
ing like  whips. 

Rewritten  version: 

They  had  plumes  which  fluttered  like  banshees  in  the 
breeze.  Their  plumes  trailed  ribbons.  They  had  plumes 
which  wound  and  twisted  and  snapped.  Their  plumes 
cracked  like  whips. 

Which  version  is  more  effective?  Does  Cuomo’s  version  have  a 
greater  sense  of  action?  Does  it  make  you  more  keenly  aware 
that  something  is  happening? 
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■ EXERCISE  The  Cuomo  selection  shows  how  participial 
phrases  can  effectively  combine  several  ideas  in  concise  form 
and  how,  used  together,  they  produce  an  effect  of  rapid  motion. 
Use  participles  in  combining  the  sentences  in  each  group  below 
so  that  they  make  one  effective  sentence.  The  participles  can 
come  before  or  after  the  words  they  modify. 

1.  The  exultant  fans  lined  the  streets.  They  cheered.  They 
waved.  They  threw  confetti.  They  pounded  their  neighbors 
on  the  back. 

2.  The  child  sobbed  and  whimpered.  She  clutched  the  hand  of 
the  policeman.  (There  are  several  ways  of  combining  these 
two.  Which  seems  best  to  you?) 

3.  The  cheerleaders  put  on  a magnificent  show  for  us.  They 
tumbled.  They  twirled.  They  cheered  and  shouted. 

4.  The  wind  was  like  a child  who  teased.  It  blew  hats  off  heads. 
It  snatched  newspapers  from  the  steps  and  lifted  them  to  the 
trees.  It  mussed  new  hairdos.  It  tore  wash  off  clotheslines. 

5.  The  boy  stood  there.  He  looked  wistfully  at  the  piles  of 
candy  in  the  store  window.  He  was  an  object  of  pity  for  all 
who  passed  by,  (Begin  with  two  participial  phrases:  Stand- 
ing there  and  looking  . . .) 

In  your  next  composition  remember  to  let  participles  help  you 
write  effective  and  concise  sentences. 

VARIETY  IN  SENTENCE  LENGTHS 

31  Anne  Morrow  Lindbergh  in  Gift  from  the  Sea 
(page  50) 

Is  it  important  to  vary  the  lengths  of  sentences  within  a para- 
graph? Consider  the  number  of  words  in  each  of  the  nine  sen- 
tences in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Lindbergh  selection: 
(1)  seven  words,  (2)  thirty-eight  words,  (3)  eight  words, 
(4)  seven  words,  (5)  nineteen  words,  (6)  five  words,  (7)  five 
words,  (8)  thirteen  words,  (9)  twenty-one  words.  These  figures 
represent  an  average  of  fourteen  words  per  sentence. 

Suppose  Mrs.  Lindbergh  had  used  only  short  sentences  in  this 
paragraph.  The  following  version  of  the  paragraph  averages 
seven  words  per  sentence: 

The  shell  in  my  hand  is  deserted.  It  once  housed  a whelk. 
The  whelk  is  a snail-like  creature.  The  whelk  died.  Then  the 
shell  housed  a little  hermit  crab.  The  hermit  crab  has  run 
away.  He  left  his  tracks  behind  him.  His  tracks  are  like  a 
delicate  vine  in  the  sand.  He  ran  away.  He  left  me  his  shell. 
It  was  once  a protection  to  him.  I turn  the  shell  in  my  hand. 
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I gaze  into  the  wide  open  door.  He  made  his  exit  from  this 
door.  Had  it  become  an  encumbrance?  Why  did  he  run 
away?  Did  he  hope  to  find  a better  home?  Did  he  hope  to 
find  a better  mode  of  living?  I too  have  run  av/ay,  I realize. 
I have  shed  the  shell  of  my  life.  I have  shed  it  for  these 
few  weeks  of  vacation. 

Is  this  paragraph  interesting?  Do  you  hke  the  sound  of  it? 

This  next  version  of  the  same  paragraph  uses  only  very  long 
sentences.  The  average  length  of  the  sentences  is  forty-three 
words. 

The  shell  in  my  hand,  which  is  deserted,  once  housed  a 
whelk,  a snail-like  creature,  and  then  temporarily,  after  the 
death  of  the  first  occupant,  a little  hermit  crab,  who  has 
run  away,  leaving  his  tracks  behind  him  like  a delicate  vine 
in  the  sand.  Now  that  he  has  run  away  and  left  me  his  shell, 
which  was  once  a protection  to  him,  I turn  the  shell  in  my 
hand,  gazing  into  the  wide  open  door  from  which  he  made 
his  exit.  I ask  myself  whether  it  had  become  an  encum- 
brance, whether  he  hoped  to  find  a better  home,  a better 
mode  of  living,  and  I realize  that  I too  have  run  away,  have 
shed  the  shell  of  my  life,  for  these  few  weeks  of  vacation. 

What  is  the  effect  of  this  paragraph  of  long  sentences?  Most 
readers  would  feel  that  Mrs.  Lindbergh’s  original  paragraph, 
with  its  alternation  between  short,  medium,  and  long  sentences, 
is  more  eflFective  than  either  of  the  above  versions.  Why  is  this 
so?  Why  is  it  wise  to  vary  the  lengths  of  sentences  in  a para- 
graph? 


■ EXERCISE  Rewrite  the  following  paragraph  so  that  you  vary 
sentence  lengths.  Combine  some  sentences  and  use  some  very 
short  sentences. 

Adults  say  that  teen-agers  conform.  They  certainly  seem 
to.  They  dress  alike.  They  use  the  same  expressions.  They 
like  the  same  songs.  They  worship  the  same  idols.  They  even 
look  alike.  Yet  they  are  different.  Their  differences  are  basic. 
They  are  not  surface  diflFerences.  Teen-agers  form  inde- 
pendent political  opinions.  Their  ideas  about  religion  differ. 
Their  preferences  about  colleges  vary.  Some  prefer  small 
colleges.  Some  like  large  ones.  Some  want  a co-ed  college. 
Others  want  a men’s  or  a women’s  college.  Their  ideas 
about  careers  are  not  at  all  the  same.  Some  prefer  medicine. 
Others  will  argue  for  the  law.  Some  will  choose  the  idle 
life.  These  are  the  difiFerences  that  are  most  important. 
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32  Mark  Twain  in  The  Autobiography  of  Mark  Twain 

(page  52) 

There  are  four  sentences  in  the  Twain  passage.  Three  of  the 
sentences  begin  with  the  phrase  7 can  remember,  and  the  last 
sentence  begins  with  7 remember.  Is  there  any  justification  for 
such  similarity?  Perhaps  there  is  a clue  in  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  entire  selection  is  concerned  with  the  images  of  the 
things  that  Twain  remembers.  The  repetition  of  the  phrase  I can 
remember  has  several  effects:  it  reinforces  the  idea  of  remem- 
bering; it  helps  in  achieving  coherence  in  the  passage;  it  stresses 
the  fact  that  each  set  of  images  is  important,  since  each  begins 
in  the  same  way.  At  times  repetition  is  monotonous.  Does  the 
Twain  passage  seem  monotonous? 

In  addition  to  beginning  the  sentences  with  the  same  pattern, 
Twain  uses  the  word  and  to  connect  the  items  within  each  sen- 
tence. Grammatically  and  is  classified  as  a coordinating  conjunc- 
tion, a word  that  links  items  of  equal  (or  coordinate)  impor- 
tance. Why  do  you  suppose  Twain  used  so  many  ands  in  this 
excerpt? 

Twain  wants  to  present  here  a great  many  different  memories. 
To  do  so  he  uses  four  sentences  that  begin  in  the  same  way  and 
links  their  parts  with  coordinating  conjunctions.  Is  this  an  effec- 
tive way  to  present  the  memories? 


■ EXERCISE  Select  one  of  the  phrases  listed  below  and  write  a 
short  paragraph  similar  to  Twain’s.  Begin  each  sentence  with 
the  phrase  you  have  selected  and  link  the  elements  within  each 
sentence  with  the  conjunction  and. 


I can  still  see  . . . 

I pray  . . . 

I can  still  hear  . . . 
I remember  . . . 

I want  . . . 


I love  . . . 

I predict  . , 
I hope  . . . 
I believe  . . 
I need  . . . 


THE  ADVERB  PHRASE 

36  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  in  An  Inland  Voyage 
(page  60) 

The  Stevenson  paragraph  makes  good  use  of  the  adverb  phrase 
(a  prepositional  phrase  modifying  a verb,  adjective,  or  adverb). 
Some  of  these  adverb  phrases  are  given  in  italics  in  the  list  on 
the  following  page. 
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swollen  with  the  long  rains 
ran  with  ever -quickening 


overtopped  by  elms  and 
poplars 


speed 

gliding  along  the  chalky  base 


On  these  different  manifes- 
tations . . . poured 


pacing  in  the  chequered 
sunlight 

Adverb  phrases  can  be  used  in  various  positions.  For  instance, 
Stevenson  placed  the  adverb  phrase  at  the  end  of  the  following 
sentence: 

The  course  kept  turning  and  turning  in  a narrow  and  well- 
timbered  valley. 

The  phrase  could  have  been  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sentence: 

In  a narrow  and  well-timbered  valley,  the  course  kept  turn- 
ing and  turning. 

It  also  could  have  been  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence: 

The  course,  in  a narrow  and  well-timbered  valley,  kept 
turning  and  turning. 

■ EXERCISE  Rearrange  each  of  the  following  sentences,  moving 
the  italicized  adverb  phrases  into  all  of  the  possible  positions. 

1.  We  saw  a few  open  colza  fields  among  the  trees. 

2.  The  foliage  closed  so  thickly  in  front  that  there  seemed  to  be 
no  issue. 

3.  The  fleecy  clouds  drifted  behind  the  mountain  peaks. 

4.  The  pheasants  were  beginning  to  roost  in  the  trees. 

5.  Margaret  replaced  her  flowered  hat  with  dignity. 

Now  that  you  have  seen  that  the  adverb  phrase  can  be  used 
in  various  positions,  remember  to  take  advantage  of  this  flexi- 
bility in  your  writing.  Reread  your  most  recent  composition.  If 
you  notice  a sameness  about  the  sentences,  try  to  gain  variety 
by  rearranging  some  of  the  adverb  phrases. 


Description 
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Skills  of  Narration 


Narration  is  writing  that  tells  a story.  The  story  may  be  true;  it  may 
be  imaginary;  or  it  may  be  a combination  of  truth  and  imagination. 
Whether  fact  or  fiction,  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  a narrative 
is  that  it  depicts  a series  of  events,  usually  in  chronological  order. 
Dick  Perry’s  narrative  below  depicts  events  from  one  of  his  boy- 
hood experiences.  After  you  have  read  the  story,  you  will  analyze  the 
skills  Perry  used;  they  are  the  skills  basic  to  all  good  narrative  writing. 


41  Dick  Perry  in  “Do  Not  Talk  to  the  Motorman 
While  the  Streetcar  Is  in  Motion” 

Raymond,  my  eleven-year-old  buddy,  liked  streetcars. 
That  was  why,  one  warm  afternoon  in  the  summer  of 
1933,  he  and  I walked  three  miles  from  our  part  of  Cin- 
cinnati to  the  car  bam.  There,  in  that  greasy,  shadowy 
resting  spot,  the  bright-orange  streetcars  stood  some-  ® 
times  ten-deep  on  the  eight  pairs  of  tracks.  Parked  silent 
and  unattended  in  the  gloom,  they  seemed  almost  dead. 
They  didn’t  hum  with  electricity  or  pump  air;  they 
seemed  somehow  to  be  waiting  for  somebody  who  loved 
them  to  come  along  and  move  a handle  to  make  them 
alive  again. 

“Come  on,”  Raymond  said,  his  eyes  shining,  as  we 
peered  in  the  door.  “No  one’s  here  this  time  of  day.” 
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I didn’t  question  Raymond.  He  knew  such  things.  We 
walked  in. 

“Hey,  look”  Raymond  said,  as  if  he  were  in  church. 

The  barn  held  streetcars  for  the  line  that  ran  through 
our  neighborhood  in  the  valley  and  for  others  on  top  of 
the  hill,  too.  Raymond  led  the  way  across  the  back  of  the 
barn  to  the  last  track.  There,  backed  up  against  the  wall 
by  itself,  was  a 34,  the  number  that  went  down  our 
street.  Raymond  pushed  open  its  door  and  climbed  in 
to  stand  where  the  motorman  stood. 

“Are  we  allowed?”  I said. 

“Come  on,”  he  said.  He  seemed  to  have  acquired  a 
new  charge  of  authority  from  somewhere. 

I climbed  in.  “You  be  the  conductor,”  he  said.  “I’ll  be 
the  motorman.” 

“Why?” 

“Because  I thought  of  it,”  he  said. 

So  I went  through  the  car  to  the  platform  in  back  and 
pretended  I was  the  conductor. 

“Ring  the  bell.  I can’t  go  till  you  ring  the  bell.” 

I reached  up  and  jerked  once  on  the  bell  rope.  The  bell 
dinged  in  a rusty  kind  of  way. 

“No!”  he  shouted.  “You  got  to  ring  it  twice.” 

“Why?”  I shouted  back. 

“Because,”  he  yelled,  “one  bell  means  I have  to  stop  at 
the  next  stop.  Two  bells  means  to  go  ahead.” 

I rang  the  bell  twice. 

Raymond  twirled  the  controller  knob  — but  nothing 
happened,  of  course,  because  the  trolley  poles  that  pro- 
vided the  power  were  fastened  down.  He  made  pretend 
noises  and,  well,  pretty  soon  we  got  tired  of  playing  that. 
“I  wish  I could  run  a streetcar  for  real,”  he  said. 

“We’re  not  allowed,”  I said. 

“Who  says?” 

“We’re  not  allowed.” 

Raymond  perched  himself  on  the  metal  stool  w'here  the 
motorman  sat.  “Look  how  much  track  there  is  to  the  door 
of  the  bam,”  he  said. 

I looked. 

“Suppose,”  said  Raymond,  “just  suppose  I ran,  this  old 
streetcar  up  to  that  door.  No  one  would  know.” 

“But  you  can’t,”  I said. 
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“Why?” 

“Because  the  trolley  pole  is  down.” 

Raymond  walked  to  the  back  of  the  streetcar.  He  un- 
hooked the  trolley  pole.  “Look,”  he  said.  “There’s  nothing 
to  it.”  The  moment  the  pole  connected  with  the  wire 
above,  the  streetcar  came  alive.  Pumps  throbbed,  lights 
lighted.  There  it  was,  Raymond’s  very  own  streetcar  — 
his! 

“Now,”  said  Raymond,  deeply  moved.  “Now  . . He 
walked  dreamlike  to  the  front  of  the  car. 

“Look,  Raymond,”  I whispered.  “Let’s  pull  the  pole 
down  and  go  home.” 

He  didn’t  hear  me.  I guess  this  was  his  greatest  mo- 
ment. As  he  stood  before  the  controls,  he  trembled  all 
over  — not  from  fear,  but  from  passion.  His  hand  ca- 
ressed the  controller  knob  lightly.  Then  he  looked  sol- 
emnly at  the  brass  handle  that  was  the  brake  lever  and, 
after  a moment,  touched  it.  He  turned  it  one  way,  and 
the  brakes  released  with  a delicious  hiss.  He  turned  it 
another  way,  and  the  brakes  tightened.  The  streetcar’s 
air  compressor  was  making  wild  and  wonderful  pump- 
ing noises. 

Licking  his  dry  lips,  Raymond  said,  “I  got  it  figured 
now.” 

“No,”  I said.  “Let’s  get  out.” 

Raymond  released  the  brakes  and  took  hold  of  the  con- 
troller. He  moved  it  carefully,  one  notch.  Slowly  the 
great  streetcar  moved  forward  toward  the  daylight  at  the 
end  of  the  bam.  He  moved  the  controller  another  notch. 
The  car  went  a little  faster. 

“You’d  better  stop  now,”  I said. 

“Have  your  transfers  ready,”  he  called  out.  “Change  at 
Eighth  and  State  for  Crosstown,  Warsaw  and  Elberon 
cars.” 

“Raymond  — stop  her!” 

“Do  not  talk  to  the  motorman  while  the  streetcar  is  in 
motion!”  he  shouted.  The  car  was  halfway  to  the  door. 

“Do  not  extend  your  limbs  beyond  the  line  of  the  car,” 
he  called.  “We  will  not  be  responsible  for  accidents.” 

The  streetcar  moved  ponderously  out  of  the  bam.  It 
crossed  the  sidewalk  and,  wheels  screeching  as  their 
flanges  scraped  against  the  restraining  rails,  moved 
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around  the  curved  track  to  the  center  of  the  street.  The 
trolley  pole  crackled  wildly  at  every  overhead  connec- 
tion. There  was  no  traffic,  luckily,  because  we  were  on  a 
little-used  side  street.  Nobody  was  watching. 

Raymond  ran  the  car  slowly  past  vacant  warehouses 
and  empty  tenements.  “Do  not  expectorate  in  the  car,” 
he  called.  “Violators  will  be  prosecuted.” 

We  approached  the  intersection  where,  for  sure,  we 
would  find  traffic.  Raymond  met  the  challenge.  With  a 
grand  motion  he  swung  back  the  shiny  brass  controller 
and  brought  the  car  to  a stop. 

The  compressor  pumped  furiously.  Raymond  awoke, 
as  if  from  a dream. 

“How  are  you  going  to  back  the  streetcar  into  the  bam 
again  without  anybody  seeing?”  I asked. 

He  looked  at  the  controls  thoughtfully.  “I  only  know 
how  to  make  streetcars  go  forward,”  he  said. 

“What  happens  now?” 

He  sighed.  “That’s  the  trouble  bringing  you  along.  You 
never  understand.” 

He  climbed  out  of  the  streetcar  and  sauntered  around 
to  the  back  end.  He  tugged  at  the  trolley  pole,  brought 
it  down  and  hooked  it  to  the  roof.  Now  the  car  was 
deader  than  a mackerel  — no  lights,  no  pumping  noises, 
nothing.  It  was  just  a fat  orange  blob,  blocking  the  street. 

“Let’s  go  home  now,”  said  Raymond. 

“You’re  going  to  leave  it  sitting  right  here?” 

Raymond  patted  its  bright-orange  side  and  smiled.  ^^5 
“Who  would  steal  a streetcar?”  he  said. 

The  Writer’s  Craft 

SELECTING  KEY  EVENTS 

Dick  Perry’s  narrative  consists  of  events,  which  are  incidents  or 
little  episodes.  In  writing  his  story  the  author  had  to  limit  his  material; 
he  had  to  select  from  among  the  many  events  that  were  a part  of  the 
experience  with  the  streetcar.  For  instance,  he  probably  did  several 
things  while  Raymond  drove  the  car  out  of  the  barn  and  down  the  side 
street.  But  in  the  story  all  the  events  at  this  point  pertain  to  what  Ray- 
mond did.  Raymond  unhooked  the  pole  and  worked  the  controls  while 
the  narrator  watched.  Raymond  drove  the  car  down  the  street,  pretend- 
ing he  was  a motorman,  and  finally  Raymond  stopped  the  streetcar 
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and  took  down  the  trolley  pole.  Make  a list  of  several  events  that  prob- 
ably did  take  place  that  summer  afternoon  but  are  not  mentioned  by 
the  author.  The  events  in  your  list  may  have  occurred  in  the  car  bam, 
inside  the  car,  or  out  on  the  street.  Why  do  you  think  Perry  omitted 
the  events  in  your  list,  or  ones  similar  to  them? 

USING  NARRATIVE  DETAILS 

A brief  summary  of  experience  is  in  fact  narration  of  a very  limited 
sort.  The  narrative  by  Dick  Perry  which  you  have  just  read  differs 
from  a brief  summary  because  it  presents  the  action  in  detail.  A sum- 
mary siihply  tells  about  it.  A summary  of  the  streetcar  exp^ence 
might  read  something  like  this: 

One  summer  day  in  Cincinnati  in  1933,  when  we  were  about 
eleven  years  old,  my  friend  Raymond  and  I visited  a deserted 
trolley  car  bam.  There  we  found  the  trojley  car  that  ran  down 
our  street.  We  climbed  aboard  and  pretended  to  run  it.  Then 
Raymond  actually  tried  to  run  it  out  of  the  bam.  It  worked,  and 
we  ran  the  trolley  car  out  onto  the  street  all  by  ourselves  and 
kept  going  until  we  reached  a busier  part  of  town  where,  we 
were  sure,  someone  would  see  us.  There  we  left  the  trolley  car. 

Note  that  in  Perry’s  narrative,  in  contrast  to  the  summary,  there  are 
many  details.  In  the  narrative,  details  make  the  experience  specific  in 
all  of  its  various  phases,  and  therefore  make  the  experience  seem  real. 
Here  are  examples  of  the  different  types  of  details  in  Perry’s  narrative: 

Details  that  create  a conflict  and  increase  suspense: 

“I  wish  I could  run  a streetcar  for  real,”  he  said. 

“We’re  not  allowed,”  I said. 

“Who  says?”  (lines  45-47) 

Details  that  reveal  character: 

“Hey,  look”  Raymond  said,  as  if  he  were  in  church,  (line  16) 

He  seemed  to  have  acquired  a new  charge  of  authority  from 
somewhere,  (lines  25-26) 

Details  that  make  actions  specific: 

I reached  up  and  jerked  once  on  the  bell  rope,  (line  34) 

Pumps  throbbed,  lights  lighted,  (lines  61-62) 

Details  that  offer  explanations  or  reasons: 

they  seemed  somehow  to  be  waiting  for  somebody  who  loved 
them  to  come  along  (lines  8-10) 

. . . but  nothing  happened,  of  course,  because  the  trolley  poles 
that  provided  the  power  were  fastened  down,  (lines  41-43) 
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USING  DIALOGUE 

Speech,  or  dialogue,  accomplishes  many  purposes  in  a narrative. 
For  one  thing,  dialogue  may  indicate  what  is  happening,  or  what  is 
about  to  happen: 

. . . “just  suppose  I ran  this  old  streetcar  up  to  that  door.” 

(lines  53-54) 

As  a narrative  detail,  dialogue  may  offer  explanations,  reasons, 
opinions,  and  facts: 

“Because  the  trolley  pole  is  down.”  (line  57) 

Dialogue  may  also  reveal  the  character  of  the  speaker,  or  even  the 
person  spoken  to: 

“You  be  the  conductor,”  he  said.  “I’ll  be  the  motorman.” 

“Why?” 

“Because  I thought  of  it,”  he  said,  (lines  27-30) 


USING  DESCRIPTION  IN  NARRATION 

Since  the  writer  of  a narrative  is  concerned  chiefly  with  events,  he 
concentrates  on  action  rather  than  on  descriptions  of  persons,  places, 
or  things.  Nevertheless,  some  description  is  useful.  How  much  descrip- 
tion is  given  depends  upon  how  much  the  writer  feels  is  necessary  to 
the  reader’s  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  experience  he  is 
writing  about. 

Dick  Perry’s  narrative  is  primarily  concerned  with  action.  It  does, 
however,  contain  some  description,  especially  of  the  sounds  made  by 
the  streetcar.  The  following  are  some  examples: 

The  bell  dinged  in  a rusty  kind  of  way.  (lines  34-35) 

. . . the  brakes  released  with  a delicious  hiss,  (line  74) 

The  streetcar’s  air  compressor  was  making  wild  and  wonderful 
pumping  noises,  (lines  75-77) 

The  trolley  pole  crackled  wildly  at  every  overhead  connection, 
(lines  98-100) 

Now  the  car  was  deader  than  a mackerel  — no  lights,  no  pump- 
ing noises,  nothing.  It  was  just  a fat  orange  blob,  blocking  the 
street,  (lines  120-22) 


POINT  OF  VIEW 

“Who  is  telling  what  happened?”  is  a question  every  writer  knows 
the  answer  to  before  he  starts  his  narrative.  If  it  is  the  first-person  par- 
ticipant point  of  view,  as  in  Perry’s  story  of  the  streetcar,  then  the  nar- 
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rator  is  right  there,  taking  a part  in  the  experience.  Other  points  of  view 
give  the  writer  other  ways  to  handle  his  material.  Notice  in  the  Perry 
narrative  that  point  of  view  determines  in  a number  of  ways  how  the 
material  is  developed.  The  first-person  participant  point  of  view  used 
by  Perry  has  these  advantages:  (1)  the  narrator  can  perform  certain 
actions  or  take  part  in  the  story;  (2)  the  narrator  (as  a participant)  can 
indicate  how  he  feels. 

Now  You  Try  It 

Select  one  of  the  following  assignments: 

1.  Dick  Perry  looked  back  on  an  important  time  in  his  life,  and 
he  remembered  an  exciting  experience.  The  events  stood  out  in  his 
memory,  and  he  had  only  to  put  them  down.  Looking  back  on  your 
own  life,  try  to  recall  a very  exciting  experience.  In  a narrative  of  sev- 
eral paragraphs  ( 350-500  words ) record  this  experience,  presenting  the 
most  significant  events  and  re-creating  some  of  the  original  excite- 
ment. 

2.  Good  stories  can  be  written  about  the  commonplace  things  that 
happen  in  your  life.  Think  of  things  you  and  your  friends  or  your  fam- 
ily have  done  together  — short  trips  you  have  taken,  for  example.  Per- 
haps you  will  write  about  a weekend  excursion  to  the  country  or  to  the 
city  or  seashore,  or  about  a holiday  at  home  or  with  relatives.  What- 
ever the  subject,  your  narrative  (350-500  words)  should  record  a se- 
quence of  events 
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Selecting  Key  Events 


Any  experience  is  composed  of  many  events.  When  you  are  writing 
about  an  experience,  you  do  not  include  every  single  event  in  your  nar- 
rative. To  tell  a good  story  you  must  be  selective  about  the  events  you 
include.  You  select  events  that  (1)  move  the  action  forward,  (2)  pro- 
vide turning  points  or  a conclusion  for  the  action,  ( 3 ) give  insight  into 
people  in  the  story,  ( 4 ) help  to  achieve  a desired  effect  — perhaps  one 
of  humor  or  irony  or  suspense.  Events  which  fulfill  one  or  more  of 
these  functions  are  called  key  events.  The  word  key  means  more  than 
“outstanding,”  for  often  the  writer  makes  his  selection  from  among 
several  outstanding  events. 

The  following  narrative  is  about  a blind  boy  who  volunteers  to 
represent  his  class  in  a wrestling  match.  Notice  the  events  selected  by 
the  writer. 


42  Robert  Russell  in  To  Catch  an  Angel 

Doug,  Frank,  and  I went  over  to  the  chapel  for  the 
first  official  meeting  of  the  class  of  ’45.  We  sat  quietly 
through  the  long  speeches  from  college  dignitaries.  The 
sermonizing  over,  the  Dean  rose  to  tell  us  of  the  Fresh- 
man-Sophomore Day  to  be  held  that  Saturday.  It  was  to  ^ 
consist  of  an  athletic  competition,  and,  to  my  great  joy, 
one  of  the  events  was  to  be  wrestling.  There  were  to  be 
three  bouts,  a lightweight,  middleweight,  and  heavy- 
weight, and  the  Dean  called  for  volunteers  to  represent 
us  in  these  divisions. 
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With  my  heart  in  my  mouth  and  supporting  myself  by 
hanging  onto  the  back  of  the  seat  in  front  of  me,  I vol- 
unteered as  the  freshman  heavyweight  and  sank  back 
into  my  seat.  My  proposal  was  greeted  with  a stunned 
silence  from  my  hundred  and  thirty  classmates.  As  the 
silence  thickened,  I realized  they  were  probably  trying  to 
think  of  how  to  reject  my  ofirer  without  publicly  embar- 
rassing me.  I struggled  to  my  feet  again  and  said  that  of 
course  I understood  my  offer  was  only  a challenge  to 
wrestle  any  other  volunteers  for  the  right  to  represent 
’45.  The  Dean  finally  broke  the  silence  by  saying  that 
this  was  the  way  positions  on  a team  were  usually  de- 
cided, and  the  meeting  proceeded. 

During  the  next  five  days  I went  through  the  regular 
“freshman  orientation,”  but  I recall  only  the  afternoons 
I spent  in  the  gym  trying  to  limber  up  my  stiff  muscles 
for  Saturday  and  also  to  be  on  the  spot  to  meet  anyone 
who  wanted  to  challenge  me  for  the  heavyweight  posi- 
tion. The  days  passed  and  no  challengers  appeared.  By 
Saturday  morning  I felt  certain  I was  to  be  the  freshman 
heavyweight.  I was  light  for  a heavyweight,  but  I had 
hopes  of  making  at  least  a reasonable  showing. 

The  class  of  ’45  won  the  first  event  and  kept  on  win- 
ning. About  fifteen  minutes  before  the  wrestling 
matches,  I went  back  to  the  dorm  with  Doug  to  put  on 
my  sweat  clothes.  We  returned  just  in  time  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  bout.  The  lightweights  began  to  whirl 
and  roll  about  on  the  grass  before  the  crowd  of  spec- 
tators. Doug  was  trying  to  explain  to  me  what  was  hap- 
pening when  he  was  interrupted  by  our  temporary  class 
president,  a big  football  player,  who  tapped  me  on  the 
shoulder  and  took  me  aside. 

“Look,  Bob,”  he  said,  “the  sophomores  have  put  up  a 
huge  tackle  from  last  year’s  team.  We  all  think  it’s  great 
of  you  to  have  offered  to  wrestle  for  us,  but  it’s  not  too 
late  to  change  your  mind.  I’ve  been  working  out  this  last 
week,  and  I’m  all  ready  to  go.  What  do  you  say?” 

I realized  no  one  had  taken  my  offer  seriously.  They 
never  really  expected  me  to  go  through  with  it,  and  they 
had  quietly  selected  a substitute  in  whom  they  had 
placed  their  confidence. 

“No,”  I answered.  “If  you  wanted  to  wrestle  today,  you 
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should  have  challenged  me  yesterday  or  the  day  before. 
Since  you  didn’t,  you  have  no  right  to  take  my  place.” 
I was  very  nervous,  as  I always  was  before  a match,  but 
I knew  that  more  was  riding  on  this  bout  than  on  any 
I had  ever  wrestled  before. 

“Nobody  will  think  badly  of  you,”  he  continued; 
“don’t  be  afraid  of  that.” 

But  I didn’t  want  them  simply  not  to  tliink  badly  of 
me.  I wanted  them  to  think  well  of  me. 

“No!  I’m  going  to  wrestle.” 

“Well,  okay,  then.  Good  luck.” 

My  turn  came  at  last,  and  I walked  to  the  center  of  the 
clearing  in  the  crowd.  The  referee  asked  for  silence  so 
that  I could  hear  the  footsteps  of  my  adversary  as  we 
approached  each  other.  He  need  not  have  asked  because 
as  I walked  out  a hush  fell  over  the  field. 

As  soon  as  we  came  together,  I knew  I would  have  my 
hands  full:  my  opponent  outweighed  me  by  thirty-five 
pounds,  none  of  which  was  fat.  Not  knowing  what  would 
really  be  cricket  for  him  to  do,  he  felt  the  awkwardness 
of  his  position.  This  uncertainty  was  his  downfall,  for  I 
was  merciless.  I tripped  him  quickly  and,  as  he  fell, 
slipped  a half  nelson  on  and  rolled  him  over  onto  his 
back.  He  struggled  furiously  when  he  understood  what 
was  happening,  but  it  was  too  late.  The  crowd  burst  into 
cheers  while  the  referee  pounded  the  turf  to  signify  a 
fall. 

However,  the  rules  called  for  two  out  of  three  falls,  so 
the  match  was  far  from  over.  I knew  that  in  the  second 
bout  he  would  have  no  qualms  about  my  blindness  and 
was  probably  furious  at  his  public  humiliation,  so  the 
minute’s  rest  between  bouts  gave  me  much-needed  time 
to  consider  how  I should  try  to  handle  him. 

“All  right,”  cried  the  referee,  “time’s  up,”  and  we 
started  again  at  each  other  across  the  grass.  I proceeded 
warily  toward  the  sound  of  his  footsteps,  but  all  my  cau- 
tion was  useless.  With  a tremendous  charge  he  sent  me 
sprawling  and  was  on  me  like  a tiger.  His  strength  and 
anger  made  him  impossible  to  handle,  so  I let  him  shove 
me  about  without  trying  to  match  the  fury  of  his  attack. 
It  would  have  been  useless  for  me  to  try  out-muscling 
him;  I simply  had  to  wait  until  he  gave  me  an  opening. 
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Finally  it  came.  He  reached  an  arm  under  mine  in  an 
attempt  to  turn  me  over.  I clamped  down  on  his  arm 
above  the  elbow  and  put  all  my  strength  into  a roll  that 
carried  me  around,  dragging  him  beneath  me.  I quickly 
turned,  let  go  his  arm,  and  I was  on  top.  Immediately  I 
put  a scissors  grip  on  him  and  flattened  him.  When  he 
tried  to  get  onto  his  hands  and  knees,  I kicked  his  legs 
out  from  under  him,  at  the  same  time  knocking  his  arms 
forward.  Again  he  found  himself  on  his  stomach. 

After  several  futile  attempts  to  get  up,  he  started  to 
roll  furiously  in  the  hope  of  doing  to  me  what  I had 
done  to  him.  He  was  much  too  big  and  too  powerful  for 
me  to  stop  these  rolls;  instead,  I simply  gave  his  roll 
added  impetus  so  that  in  place  of  a half  roll,  which 
would  have  left  him  on  top  of  me,  we  performed  a com- 
plete turn  so  that  he  was  still  on  the  bottom.  After  he  had 
tired  himself  out  in  these  struggles,  I put  on  a half  nel- 
son and  turned  him  over,  and  pinned  him  again. 

The  crowd  roared  once  more,  and  the  referee  raised 
my  arm  in  victory.  There  seemed  to  be  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple pounding  me  on  the  back,  shaking  my  hands,  and 
practically  carrying  me  from  the  field  of  battle.  That  day, 
when  the  shoulders  of  the  big  tackle  pressed  against  the 
grass  for  the  second  time,  I began  to  win  a place  at  Ham- 
ilton. 

If  I had  passed  up  my  chance  to  wrestle,  I might  have 
passed  up  a college  career  and  much  more  besides.  It 
was  a chance  to  make  a definite,  violent,  and  public  dec- 
laration that  I was  not  peculiar,  not  weak  or  afraid,  and 
would  not  be  ignored;  that  I neither  expected  nor  would 
accept  any  concessions  to  my  blindness. 

The  Writer’s  Craft 

1.  The  first  event  in  Russell’s  narrative  — “the  first  official  meeting 
of  the  class  of  ’45”  (lines  5-10)  — is  a very  significant  event.  The  boys 
have  to  attend  that  meeting  for  the  rest  of  the  narrative  to  take  place. 
The  second  event,  Russell’s  volunteering  as  the  freshman  heavyweight 
(Lines  11-23),  introduces  the  situation  that  will  be  developed  in  the 
narrative.  Examine  each  of  the  events  listed  on  the  following  page  and 
decide  how  each  contributes  to  the  story.  ( They  may  reveal  character, 
create  suspense,  provide  a turning  point,  or  conclude  the  action. ) 
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the  afternoons  Russell  spent  in  the  gym  trying  to  limber  up  (lines 
24-32) 

the  time  the  football  player  took  Russell  aside  and  offered  to 
wrestle  in  his  place  (lines  39-63) 

the  first  time  Russell  and  his  opponent  met  on  the  field  ( lines  69-79) 
the  second  time  Russell  brought  his  opponent  to  the  ground  (lines 
95-112) 

the  moment  of  victory  (lines  113-19) 

2.  In  line  1 the  author  designates  a certain  place:  “I  went  over  to 
the  chapel.”  Does  anything  happen  at  this  place?  What  other  places 
are  mentioned  in  the  narrative?  Does  an  event  occur  at  each  place? 

3.  Since  every  narrative  takes  place  in  time,  it  is  logical  for  the 
events  to  follow  each  other  in  a straight  time  sequence,  or  in  chrono- 
logical order.  By  using  transitional  expressions  Russell  lets  us  know  that 
events  are  being  related  chronologically.  For  example:  “During  the 
next  five  days”  ( line  24 ) , “The  days  passed”  ( line  29 ) , and  “By  Satur- 
day morning”  ( lines  29-30 ) . See  how  many  transitional  expressions  you 
can  find  that  show  chronological  relationships. 

4.  Comment  on  the  treatment  of  the  following  events  in  Russell’s 
narrative.  The  line  numbers  indicate  their  relative  lengths.  Try  to  ex- 
plain why  certain  events  are  given  more  detailed  treatment  than  oth- 
ers. Possible  explanations  are:  (1)  they  are  complicated;  (2)  they  take 
many  minutes,  or  hours,  to  come  to  a conclusion;  (3)  the  writer  wishes 
to  stress  their  importance. 

Sitting  quietly  through  the  long  speeches  (lines  2-3) 

Hearing  the  explanation  of  Freshman-Sophomore  Day  ( lines  3-10) 
Volunteering  to  wrestle  (lines  11-23) 

Going  through  “freshman  orientation”  ( lines  24-25 ) 

Training  for  the  match  (lines  25-32) 

Watching  the  first  bout  (lines  36-41) 

Refusing  a substitute  (lines  43-63) 

Wrestling  the  sophomore  tackle  (lines  64-112) 

Now  You  Try  It 

Select  one  of  the  following  assignments: 

1.  Write  a narrative  of  350-500  words  in  which  you  tell  how  you 
volunteered  to  do  something  others  felt  you  could  not,  or  should  not, 
do.  Select  the  events  you  will  include  before  you  start  to  write. 
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2.  Develop  a narrative  (350-500  words)  in  which  you  show  the 
sequence  of  events  that  occur  in  one  of  the  following  situations: 

. Getting  to  know  someone 

. Making  (or  not  making)  the  varsity  (the  cheerleading  squad, 
the  newspaper  staflF,  the  dramatic  society,  etc. ) 

c.  Trying  to  get  home  in  a sudden  storm 

d.  Learning  to  dance 

e.  Taking  a test 

f.  Learning  to  swim 
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Using  Narrative  Details 


Good  narration  usually  attempts  to  help  the  reader  see  or  hear  what 
is  happening.  It  is  more  than  a mere  summary  of  events.  The  following 
sentences  provide  an  adequate  summary  of  a series  of  events: 

My  father  went  to  an  employment  agency  to  hire  a cook.  He 
became  impatient  with  the  manager,  selected  a cook  himself, 
and  took  her  home  to  cook  her  first  meal  for  us. 

Compare  this  summary  with  the  following  passage  in  which  Clarence 
Day  turns  the  events  summarized  above  into  a full-scale  narrative. 


43  Clarence  Day  in  Life  with  Father 

As  I heard  the  story  years  afterward,  it  was  late  when 
he  got  there,  and  he  bounded  up  the  front  stoop  two  or 
three  steps  at  a time  and  went  quickly  into  the  little 
oflSce,  where  the  gaslights  were  burning.  He  had  never 
been  in  such  a place  before,  and  to  his  surprise  it  was  ® 
empty,  except  for  a severe-looking  woman  who  sat  at  a 
desk  at  one  side.  “Where  do  you  keep  ’em?”  he  urgently 
demanded,  his  mind  on  the  question  of  dinner. 

She  looked  at  him,  got  out  her  pen,  and  opened  a large 
book  deliberately.  “I  will  take  your  name  and  address,” 
she  informed  him,  “and  then,  if  you  please,  you  may  give 
me  the  details  as  to  what  kind  of  person  you  require  and 
when  you  would  wish  her  to  call.” 

But  Father  had  no  time,  he  told  her,  for  any  fol- 
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derol.  “Where  do  you  keep  ’em?”  he  said  again.  She  was 
standing  in  the  way  of  his  dinner.  I can  imagine  how  his 
face  must  have  reddened  and  how  his  eyes  must  have 
blazed  at  her.  “I  am  asking  you  where  you  keep  them!” 
he  roared. 

“Why,  the  girls  are  in  there,”  the  lady  explained,  to 
calm  him,  “but  clients  are  not  allowed  in  that  room.  If 
you  will  tell  me  the  kind  of  position  you  wish  me  to  fill 
for  you,  I will  have  one  come  out.” 

Before  she’d  half  finished.  Father  had  thrown  open  the 
door  and  gone  in.  There  sat  a crowd  of  girls,  young  and 
old,  sickly  and  brawny,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes;  some 
ugly,  some  pretty  and  trim  and  stylish,  some  awkward; 
nurses,  ladies’  maids,  waitresses,  washerwomen,  and 
cooks. 

The  manager  was  by  now  at  Father’s  elbow,  trying  to 
make  him  get  out,  and  insisting  that  he  tell  her  the  posi- 
tion he  wished  her  to  fill.  But  Father  was  swiftly  glanc- 
ing around  at  the  crowd  and  he  paid  no  attention.  He 
noticed  a little  woman  in  the  corner,  with  honest  gray 
eyes,  who  sat  there,  shrewd-looking  and  quiet.  He 
pointed  his  cane  over  at  her  and  said,  “I’ll  take  that  one.” 

The  manager  was  flustered,  but  still  she  kept  trying  to 
enforce  her  authority.  She  protested  she  didn’t  yet  know 
the  position. 

“Cook,”  Father  said,  “cook.” 

“But  Margaret  doesn’t  wish  to  be  a cook,  she  wants  — ” 

“You  can  cook,  can’t  you?”  Father  demanded. 

Margaret’s  plain  little  face  was  pink  with  excitement 
and  pleasure  at  being  chosen  above  all  that  roomful  by 
such  a masterful  gentleman.  Father  had  probably  smiled 
at  her,  too,  for  they  liked  each  other  at  once.  Well,  she 
said,  she  had  cooked  for  one  family. 

“Of  course  she  can  cook,”  Father  said. 

The  manager  didn’t  hke  this  at  all.  The  discipline  of 
the  office  was  spoiled.  “If  you  are  going  to  take  her  any- 
how,” she  said  acidly,  “what  day  would  you  wish  her  to 
come,  and  will  you  please  give  me  your  name?” 

“Yes,  yes,”  Father  said,  without  giving  in.  “Come  on, 
Margaret.”  And  he  planked  down  the  fee  and  walked 
out. 

Margaret  followed  him  through  the  door  and  trotted 
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over  to  our  home  at  his  heels.  He  sent  her  down  to  the 
kitchen  immediately,  while  he  went  upstairs  to  dress, 

“I  don’t  know  why  you  make  such  a fuss  about  engag- 
ing a servant.  It’s  simple  enough,”  he  said  comfortably 
to  Mother  that  evening,  after  Margaret’s  first  dinner. 

It  was  the  first  of  a long  series,  for  she  stayed  with 
us  twenty-six  years. 

The  Writer’s  Craft 

1,  Part  of  the  difference  between  a mere  summary  and  a full-scale 
narrative  like  Day’s  is  in  the  use  of  details.  Certainly  conversation, 
which  helps  the  reader  to  hear  part  of  what  went  on,  is  an  important 
element  in  narrative  writing.  Notice,  however,  the  importance  to 
this  narrative  of  details  that  help  the  reader  see  what  went  on,  details 
that  add  flavor  and  interest  to  the  account.  Notice,  for  example,  the 
following  narrative  details; 

he  bounded  up  the  front  stoop  two  or  three  steps  at  a time 
(lines  2-3) 

She  looked  at  him,  got  out  her  pen,  and  opened  a large  book 
deliberately,  (lines  9-10) 

I can  imagine  how  his  face  must  have  reddened  and  how  his 
eyes  must  have  blazed  at  her,  (lines  16-18) 

Before  she’d  half  finished,  Father  had  thrown  open  the  door  and 
gone  in,  (lines  24-25) 

2,  People  who  include  every  detail  about  an  event  spoil  a story. 
Obviously,  there  were  many  details  about  this  episode  that  Clarence 
Day  could  have  included.  He  could  have  told  us,  for  example,  why 
Father  “bounded  up”  the  steps;  or  he  could  have  included  many  details 
about  Margaret’s  first  dinner.  Clarence  Day  and  other  good  writers 
try  to  include  just  those  details  which  will  help  to  tell  a good  story. 
There  is  no  rule  about  just  which  details  should  be  omitted  and  which 
included,  but  notice  that  most  of  the  details  in  this  selection  have 
one  or  more  of  the  following  purposes: 

a.  to  specify  actions 

b.  to  add  interest 

c.  to  help  reveal  character 

d.  to  provide  reasons  for  actions 

Beginning  with  the  details  given  in  number  1 above,  list  all  the  narra- 
tive details  in  the  model  you  have  just  read  and  match  these  details 
with  purposes  a-d  listed  above.  Some  details  will  fulfill  more  than  one 
purpose. 
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WORD  CHOICE:  VERBS  AND  ADVERBS 


This  selection  is  characterized  by  vigorous  action.  To  convey  this 
action  Clarence  Day  uses  a great  many  verbs  and  verb-adverb  com- 
binations: 


Verbs 

bounded 

blazed 

roared 

trotted 


Verb-adverb  combinations 
went  quickly 
urgently  demanded 
opened  . . . deliberately 
said  acidly 


Why  do  the  verbs  in  the  right-hand  column  seem  to  demand  adverbs? 
Would  went  have  conveyed  vigorous  action  without  the  adverb 
modifier  quickly?  Why  is  it  unnecessary  to  use  adverbs  to  modify 
the  verbs  in  the  left-hand  column? 

Usually  a single  vivid  verb  is  stronger  than  a verb-adverb  com- 
bination. Can  you  change  any  of  Day’s  verb-adverb  combinations  in 
the  right-hand  column  into  single  vivid  verbs? 


Now  You  Try  It 

Turn  one  of  the  following  summaries  into  a story  by  adding  nar- 
rative details  — details  that  specify  actions,  add  interest,  reveal  char- 
acter, and  provide  reasons  for  actions. 

When  I was  walking  home  the  other  night,  I heard  a person 
running  toward  me.  I decided  to  hide.  A man  ran  by  me.  He 
stopped  at  a fire-alarm  box,  pulled  the  lever,  and  then  began  to 
run  back  in  the  direction  from  which  he  had  come.  I followed 
and  saw  that  a crowd  had  gathered  at  his  house.  By  the  time 
the  fire  engines  arrived,  the  fire  had  been  put  out. 

Sally’s  first  job  as  a baby-sitter  was  to  take  care  of  a five-year- 
old  boy  and  his  collie.  She  went  to  the  house  at  6 o’clock.  The 
parents  left,  and  Sally  did  the  dishes.  She  thought  the  little  boy 
was  playing  in  his  room.  When  she  looked,  she  could  not  find 
him.  She  searched  the  house.  She  called  to  him.  There  was  no 
answer.  Just  as  she  was  about  to  telephone  the  police,  she  real- 
ized that  the  dog  was  not  around  either.  She  found  both  fugi- 
tives in  the  backyard,  sleeping  soundly  in  the  doghouse. 

Our  parents  are  always  angry  when  my  brother  and  I forget 
to  put  away  our  phonograph  records.  The  other  night  our 
friends  were  over  listening  to  music  and  dancing.  We  were  tired 
when  they  left  and  decided  to  leave  the  records  out  overnight. 
In  the  middle  of  the  night,  we  were  both  awakened  by  low 
music.  We  tiptoed  downstairs.  There  were  our  parents,  dancing. 
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Using  Dialogue 


Drama  is  an  important  element  in  all  good  narrative  writing.  Action 
takes  place  before  our  eyes  as  the  printed  page  becomes  a kind  of 
stage.  We  are  not  told  about  an  event;  we  see  and  hear  it  happening. 
We  are  not  told  that  people  say  things;  we  hear  people  say  things. 
Dialogue  — direct  conversation  — is  one  of  the  important  ways  of  add- 
ing drama  and  hfe  to  narrative  writing. 

Notice  the  use  of  dialogue  in  the  following  narrative. 


44  Elspeth  Huxley  in  Atlantic  Ordeal 

After  nightfall  another  of  the  boys  became  delirious. 

His  feet  were  so  painful  that  he  could  not  bear  to  have 
them  touched.  As  the  night  wore  on  he  became  obsessed 
with  the  fear  of  going  mad.  Sometimes  he  screamed  hor- 
ribly and  shouted:  “I’m  mad,  I’m  going  mad,  I know  I’m  ^ 
going  mad.” 

Mary  Cornish  tried  to  calm  him,  but  if  anyone  touched 
him,  he  shouted  all  the  more.  Father  Sullivan  said  in 
French: 

“This  boy  is  dying  of  thirst.” 

“The  others  aren’t.  He  must  hang  on  somehow.” 

There  was  one  service  that  the  priest  alone  could  per- 
form. He  knelt  beside  the  boy  and  offered  prayers  for  his 
soul.  The  others  could  not  understand  the  rapid  Latin 
phrases,  but  the  low-voiced  words  had  a soothing  effect.  ^ 

There  was  a disturbance  . . . and  then  the  gunner  ap- 
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peared.  He  took  in  the  situation  at  a glance:  the  boy’s 
exposed  legs  and  feet  — he  had  kicked  off  the  blanket  — 
the  kneeling  priest,  and  the  solemn  atmosphere. 

“What’s  going  on  here  now?”  he  demanded.  “What’s 
wrong  with  the  poor  little  blighter?” 

The  boy,  croaking  like  a frog,  cried  out  for  water. 

“Water?”  the  gunner  said.  “Is  that  all?  Of  course  you 
want  water;  we  all  do.  You’ll  get  some  in  the  morning.” 

The  boy  only  cried  out  again  for  water.  25 

“Now  you  forget  about  it,”  the  gunner  commanded. 
“You’ll  have  plenty  of  water  when  we’re  picked  up,  and 
that  won’t  be  long  now.  Is  that  all  that’s  wrong  with 
you?” 

“My  feet  are  cold,”  the  boy  answered  weakly.  30 

The  gunner  snorted  triumphantly  and  glared  at  the 
escorts.  “Huh!  So  your  feet  are  cold.  That’s  a nice  way  to 
look  after  a kid.  . . .” 

The  cadet  took  his  coat  off  to  give  to  the  boy,  and  the 
gunner  wrapped  it  round  the  sick  boy’s  feet  and  tucked 
it  in. 

“There.  Any  better?”  he  demanded. 

“My  feet  are  still  cold.” 

“No,  tliey’re  not,”  the  gunner  said  firmly.  “They’re 
wrapped  up  properly  now  and  they’ll  be  warm  as  toast 
in  half  a jiffy.  Now,  are  your  feet  warm?” 

“My  feet  — ” the  boy  began. 

“Don’t  let  me  hear  another  sound  out  of  you  till  morn- 
ing,” the  gunner  said  fiercely.  “No  more  of  tliis  yelling 
out.  Now  — are  your  feet  warm?” 

“Yes,”  the  boy  whispered  feebly. 

“Then  you’ll  be  all  right  till  the  morning.” 

He  went  off,  muttering  under  his  breath  about  boys 
with  cold  feet,  women  who  didn’t  know  how  to  look  after 
kids,  and  the  respective  merits  of  saying  prayers  and 
keeping  children  warm.  His  methods  were  effective;  the 
boy  did  not  scream  anymore  and  he  gradually  quieted 
down. 

The  Writer’s  Craft 

1.  In  this  narrative  Elspeth  Huxley  could  simply  have  reported  the 
content  of  what  the  various  people  were  saying.  Lines  4-5,  for  ex- 
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ample,  might  simply  have  read:  “Sometimes  he  screamed  horribly 
and  shouted  that  he  was  mad.”  Instead  the  writer  quotes  the  individ- 
ual speakers  directly;  she  has  the  boy  say:  “I’m  mad,  I’m  going  mad, 
I know  I’m  going  mad.”  Does  the  use  of  dialogue  throughout  the 
narrative  help  to  make  the  situation  and  the  people  seem  real? 

2.  Writers  often  use  dialogue  to  convey  information  about  a situa- 
tion and  about  the  people  involved.  How  do  the  lines  of  dialogue  in 
Miss  Huxley’s  narrative  help  to  make  the  situation  clear?  What  do 
the  gunner’s  Hnes  tell  you  about  his  personality?  What  do  you  learn 
about  the  boy  from  the  lines  he  speaks? 

DIALOGUE  TAGS 

In  the  following  sentences  the  dialogue  tags  are  italicized: 

“Don’t  let  me  hear  another  sound  out  of  you  till  morning,”  the 
gunner  said  fiercely. 

“Yes,”  the  boy  whispered  feebly. 

Dialogue  tags  serve  to  identify  the  speaker  and,  when  an  adverb  or 
adverbial  phrase  is  added,  to  explain  how  he  spoke.  Speeches  do  not 
always  require  tags,  for  the  reader  often  knows  who  is  talking  with- 
out being  told.  Tagging  speeches  unnecessarily  can  become  tedious 
and  thereby  may  harm  a narrative.  On  the  other  hand,  tagging  may 
also  reveal  a mood,  an  action,  or  supply  other  information.  A spe- 
cific verb,  an  additional  adverb  or  adverbial  phrase  may  add  to  the 
action  or  help  to  reveal  character.  Make  a list  of  the  dialogue  tags  in 
Elspeth  Huxley’s  narrative.  What  specific  verbs  does  she  use  to  indi- 
cate how  a person  spoke?  What  adverbs  fulfill  the  same  purpose? 


In  the  following  passage  notice  how  the  dialogue  supplies 
the  key  event,  identifies  the  participants,  and,  most  of  all,  makes 
the  situation  seem  very  real. 

45  James  Agee  in  A Death  in  the  Family 

A few  minutes  before  ten,  the  phone  rang.  Mary  hurried 
to  quiet  it.  “Hello?” 

The  voice  was  a man’s,  wiry  and  faint,  a country  voice. 
It  was  asking  a question,  but  she  could  not  hear  it  clearly. 

“Hello?”  she  asked  again.  “Will  you  please  talk  a little 
louder?  I can’t  hear.  ...  I said  I can’t  hear  you!  Will  you 
talk  a little  louder  please?  Thank  you.” 
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Now,  straining  and  impatient,  she  could  hear,  though  the 
voice  seemed  still  to  come  from  a great  distance. 

“Is  this  Miz  Jay  Follet?” 

“Yes;  what  is  it?”  (for  there  was  a silence);  “yes,  this  is 
she.” 

After  further  silence  the  voice  said,  “There’s  been  a 
slight  — your  husband  has  been  in  an  accident.” 

His  head!  she  told  herself. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  in  a caved-in  voice.  At  the  same  moment 
the  voice  said,  “A  serious  accident.” 

“Yes,”  Mary  said  more  clearly. 

“What  I wanted  to  ask,  is  there  a man  in  his  family,  some 
kin,  could  come  out?  We’d  appreciate  if  you  could  send 
a man  out  here,  right  away.” 

“Yes;  yes,  there’s  my  brother.  Where  should  he  come  to?” 

“I’m  out  at  Powell  Station,  at  Brannick’s  Blacksmith  Shop, 
’bout  twelve  miles  out  the  Ball  Camp  Pike.” 

“Brannick’s  bl  — ” 

“B-r-a-n-n-i-c-k.  It’s  right  on  the  left  of  the  Pike  cornin’ 
out  just  a little  way  this  side,  Knoxvul  side  of  Bell’s  Bridge.” 
She  heard  muttering,  and  another  muttering  voice.  “Tell 
him  he  can’t  miss  it.  We’ll  keep  the  light  on  and  a lantern 
out  in  front.” 

“Do  you  have  a doctor?” 

“How’s  that  again,  ma’am?” 

“A  doctor,  do  you  have  one?  Should  I send  a doctor?” 

“That’s  all  right,  ma’am.  Just  some  man  that’s  kin.” 

“He’ll  come  right  out  just  as  fast  as  he  can.”  Walter’s  auto, 
she  thought.  “Thank  you  very  much  for  calling.” 

“That’s  all  right,  ma’am.  I sure  do  hate  to  give  you  bad 
news.” 

“Good  night.” 

“Good-by,  ma’am.” 

She  found  she  was  scarcely  standing,  she  was  all  but 
hanging  from  the  telephone. 

The  Writer’s  Craft 

1.  What  event  is  all  of  the  dialogue  in  this  passage  presenting? 
Agee,  of  course,  could  have  presented  this  event  in  a single  sentence 
or  rivo.  Instead  he  chose  to  use  dialogue.  What  ejQFect  is  produced 
by  using  dialogue  to  reveal  the  event? 
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2.  Who  are  the  people  speaking  in  this  passage?  How  does  the 
dialogue  help  to  characterize  them? 

3.  Do  the  speeches  of  the  two  characters  sound  natural?  Are  they 
brief  and  are  many  of  the  sentences  incomplete,  as  they  would  be  in 
a phone  conversation?  Do  the  speakers  use  colloquialisms?  Cite  ex- 
amples of  naturalness  in  the  speeches. 

4.  Much  of  the  dialogue  in  this  passage  is  given  without  tags.  What 
effect  does  this  produce?  Does  giving  the  speeches  without  tags  make 
the  dialogue  seem  more  like  a real  conversation  between  two  people? 
Notice  that  beginning  a new  paragraph  each  time  the  speaker  changes 
avoids  confusion  about  who  is  speaking. 


Now  You  Try  It 

Write  a narrative  using  one  of  the  situations  suggested  below  or 
one  of  your  own  choice.  Use  dialogue  to  help  in  developing  the  sit- 
uation and  in  characterizing  the  people  involved.  Be  sure  your  lines 
of  dialogue  sound  natural.  (Suggested  length:  350  words) 

a.  A smooth-talking  salesman  tries  to  sell  a magazine  subscription 
to  a disinterested  housewife. 

b.  A teen-age  boy  tries  to  make  a first  date  with  a girl. 

c.  A teen-age  girl  calls  up  a girl  friend  to  exchange  the  latest 
gossip. 

d.  A family  tries  to  reach  a decision  on  the  best  way  to  spend  a tu'O- 
week  vacation. 

e.  A son  (or  daughter)  makes  a strong  plea  for  a ten-dollar  loan 
with  which  to  buy  or  do  something  special. 
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Using  Description 
in  a Narrative 


In  narration  the  persons,  places,  or  things  seen  — or  otherwise 
experienced  by  the  senses  — are  secondary  to  the  events  that  take  place. 
The  key  events,  selected  and  developed,  are  what  the  reader  should 
remember  after  he  reads  your  narrative.  In  the  course  of  developing 
these  events,  however,  there  will  be  things  you  wash  to  describe  for 
your  reader.  You,  as  the  writer,  will  determine  how  much  description 
is  necessary  and  will  include  it,  remembering  to  keep  the  details  of 
description  secondary  to  the  sequence  of  events. 

Descriptions  can  be  given  very  briefly;  a few  well-chosen  details 
can  serve  to  picture  an  object  or  place  for  the  reader.  Notice  how 
sparingly,  but  effectively,  John  Steinbeck  uses  descriptive  details  in  the 
following  narrative. 

46  John  Steinbeck 

in  “Jalopies  I Have  Cursed  and  Loved” 

I had  an  old,  four-cylinder  Dodge.  It  was  a very  de- 
sirable car  — twelve-volt  battery,  continental  gearshift, 
low-compression  engine,  supposed  to  run  forever.  It 
didn’t  matter  how  much  oil  it  pumped.  It  ran.  But  grad- 
ually I detected  symptoms  of  demise  in  it.  We  had  de-  ^ 
veloped  an  instinct  for  this.  The  trick  was  to  trade  your 
car  in  just  before  it  exploded.  I wanted  something  small. 
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but  that  I couldn’t  have.  For  my  Dodge  and  ten  dollars 
I got  a Marmon,  a great,  low,  racy  car  with  aluminum 
body  and  aluminum  crankcase  — a beautiful  thing  with 
a deep  purring  roar  and  a top  speed  of  nearly  a hundred 
miles  an  hour.  In  those  days  we  didn’t  look  at  the  car 
first.  We  inspected  the  rubber.  No  one  could  afford  new 
tires.  The  tires  on  the  Marmon  were  smooth,  but  no 
fabric  showed,  so  I bought  it.  And  it  was  a beautiful  car 
— the  best  I had  ever  owned.  The  only  trouble  was  that 
it  got  about  eight  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline.  We  took 
to  walking  a good  deal,  saving  gasoline  for  emergencies. 

One  day  there  was  a disturbing  click  in  the  rear  end 
and  then  a crash.  Now,  anyone  in  those  days  knew  what 
had  happened.  A tooth  had  broken  in  the  ring  gear  of 
the  rear  end.  This  makes  a heartbreaking  noise.  A new 
ring  gear  and  pinions  installed  would  come  to  ninety- 
five  dollars  or,  roughly,  three  times  what  I had  paid 
for  the  whole  car. 

It  was  obviously  a home  fob,  and  it  went  this  way. 
With  a hand  jack  I raised  the  rear  end  onto  concrete 
blocks.  Then  I placed  the  jack  on  blocks  and  raised  again 
until  finally  the  Marmon  stuck  its  rear  end  up  in  the  air 
like  an  anopheles  mosquito.  Now  it  started  to  rain.  I 
stretched  a piece  of  oilcloth  to  make  a tent.  I drained  the 
rear  end,  removed  the  covers.  Heavy,  black  grease  ran 
up  my  sleeve  and  into  my  hair.  I had  no  special  tools, 
only  a wrench,  pliers,  and  a screwdriver.  Special  tools 
were  made  by  hammering  out  nails  on  a brick.  The  ring 
gear  had  sheared  three  teeth.  The  pinions  seemed  all 
right  but  since  they  must  be  fitted,  I had  to  discard  them. 
Then  I walked  to  a wrecking  yard  three  miles  away. 
They  had  no  Marmons.  It  took  a week  to  find  a Marmon 
of  my  vintage.  There  were  two  days  of  bargaining.  I 
finally  got  the  price  down  to  six  dollars.  I had  to  remove 
the  ring  gear  and  pinions  myself,  but  the  yard  generously 
loaned  tools.  This  took  two  days.  Then,  with  my  treas- 
ures back  at  my  house,  I spent  several  days  more  lying 
on  my  back  fitting  the  new  parts.  The  ground  was 
muddy  and  a slow  drip  of  grease  on  my  face  and  arms 
picked  up  the  mud  and  held  it.  I don’t  ever  remember 
being  dirtier  or  more  uncomfortable.  There  was  endless 
filing  and  fitting.  Kids  from  as  far  as  six  blocks  away 
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gathered  to  give  satiric  advice.  . . . Finally,  all  was 
in  place.  Now  I had  to  make  new  gaskets  out  of  card- 
board and  tighten  everything  all  around.  I put  in  new 
grease,  let  the  rear  end  gently  down.  There  was  no  use 
in  trying  to  get  myself  clean  — that  would  take  weeks 
of  scrubbing  with  steel  wool. 

Now,  word  got  around  that  the  job  was  done.  There 
was  a large  and  friendly  delegation  to  see  the  trial  run 
— neighbors,  kids,  dogs,  skeptics,  well-wishers,  critics. 
A parrot  next  door  kept  saying  “Nuts!”  in  a loud  squawk- 
ing voice. 

I started  the  engine.  It  sounded  wonderful;  it  always 
sounded  wonderful.  I put  the  car  in  gear  and  crept  out 
to  the  street,  shifted  gears  and  got  half  a block  before 
the  rear  end  disintegrated  with  a crash  like  the  unload- 
ing of  a gravel  car.  Even  the  housing  of  the  rear  end 
was  shattered.  I don’t  know  what  I did  wrong  but  what 
I did  was  final.  I sold  the  Marmon  as  it  stood  for  twelve 
dollars.  The  junkman  from  whom  I had  bought  the  ring 
gear  hauled  it  away  — aluminum  body,  aluminum  crank- 
case, great  engine,  silver-gray  paint  job,  top  speed  a 
hundred  miles  an  hour,  and  pretty  good  rubber  too. 
Oh,  well  — that’s  the  way  it  was. 


The  Writer’s  Craft 

1.  Certainly  Steinbeck’s  primary  purpose  in  the  above  selection  is 
to  tell  a story.  The  events  are  the  important  thing  in  this  narrative 
as  they  are  in  all  narratives.  What  are  the  key  events  in  this  narra- 
tive? 

2.  Steinbeck  uses  description  sparingly.  He  takes  time  to  describe 
the  things  that  are  important  to  the  narrative,  and  only  mentions  the 
things  that  are  merely  incidental  to  the  flow  of  events.  He  begins  by 
describing  his  Dodge,  giving  specific  details  about  it.  It  was  “an  old, 
four-cylinder  Dodge”;  it  had  a “twelve-volt  battery,  continental  gear- 
shift” and  a “low-compression  engine,  supposed  to  run  forever”  (lines 
1-3).  How  does  this  description  of  the  Dodge  contribute  to  the  story 
Steinbeck  is  telling? 

3.  The  Marmon,  of  course,  is  the  single  most  important  thing  in 
Steinbeck’s  narrative.  How  many  times  does  he  describe  the  Marmon? 
What  details  does  he  give? 
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4.  As  you  know,  comparisons,  or  figures  of  speech,  are  often  used 
in  descriptive  writing.  They  help  the  reader  see  very  clearly  the  thing 
being  described.  Steinbeck  describes  the  position  of  the  Marmon 
when  it  is  up  on  the  cement  blocks  in  this  manner:  “the  Marmon  stuck 
its  rear  end  up  in  the  air  like  an  anopheles  mosquito”  (lines  29-30). 
Find  other  examples  of  comparisons  used  to  present  a descriptive  de- 
tail in  Steinbeck’s  selection.  What  does  each  contribute  to  the  nar- 
rative? 


Now  You  Try  it 

Select  one  of  the  following: 

1.  Things,  as  Steinbeck  demonstrated,  may  play  an  important  role 
in  a narrative.  In  Steinbeck’s  case,  he  had  to  describe  the  automobile 
that  caused  him  so  much  difficulty.  In  your  own  case,  think  of  a par- 
ticular thing  that  involved  you  in  an  exciting  sequence  of  events. 
Write  a narrative  based  on  this  experience  and  bring  the  sequence  of 
events  to  a climax.  Employ  all  the  narrative  skills.  Select  the  key 
events;  use  narrative  details;  use  dialogue;  and  include  description. 
(Suggested  length:  350-500  words)  Some  possible  topics  are: 

a.  Trouble  with  a new  pet  or  other  animal 

b.  The  present  you  should  not  have  asked  for 

c.  A single  item  that  cost  you  many  friends 

d.  An  item  that  won  you  many  friends 

e.  How  one  object  displayed  in  a store  window  fascinated  and 
then  haunted  you 

f.  Something  you  found,  and  the  trouble,  or  joy,  it  brought  you 

g.  One  thing  (such  as  an  automobile,  a new  record  player)  that 
changed  your  daily  routine 

2.  In  a narrative  primarily  concerned  with  people,  you  will  want 
to  describe  the  people  and  the  impression  they  made  on  you.  Com- 
pose a narrative  (350-500  words)  in  which  you  tell  what  happened 
in  an  involved  relationship  you  had  with  one  of  the  following  per- 
sons, or  groups  of  people: 

a.  A new  person  in  school,  or  in  your  community 

b.  A relative 

c.  The  family  next  door 

d.  A dentist  or  doctor 
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3.  Quite  often  a particular  place  will  suggest  likely  events;  a 
place  may  even  cause  certain  things  to  happen.  When  the  sequence  of 
events  results  from,  or  is  natural  to,  a particular  setting,  by  all  means 
include  a description  of  the  place  in  your  narrative.  Try  to  make  the 
reader  see  the  details  and  feel  the  atmosphere.  In  several  paragraphs 
develop  a sequence  of  events  that  occur  at  one  of  the  places  suggested 
below  or  at  a place  of  your  own  choosing.  The  events  may  be  true  or 
imaginary. 

a.  A hamburger  stand 

b.  The  junction  of  a country  road  with  a four-lane  highway 

c.  The  bleachers  at  an  athletic  event 

d.  A line  outside  a theater 

e.  A bus  stop 

f.  Your  own  backyard 
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Point  of  View 


The  following  sentences  illustrate  how  the  same  event  might  be 
treated  from  three  points  of  view: 

First-person  participant: 

I went  into  the  game  in  the  third  quarter. 

First-person  observer: 

I watched  from  the  bench  as  Jack  Walters  went  into  the  game  in 
the  third  quarter. 

Third-person  omniscient: 

Jack  Walters,  hoping  to  prove  himself  in  this  first  game  of  the 
season,  went  into  the  game  in  the  third  quarter. 

One  of  the  important  decisions  you  will  have  to  make  in  writing  a 
narrative  is  determining  the  point  of  view  from  which  you  will  view 
the  action  of  the  narrative.  Will  you  be  a participant  in  the  action? 
Will  you  tell  it  as  an  observer  of  action,  reporting  what  you  see  but  not 
taking  part  in  the  action?  Or  will  you  write  from  a point  completely 
outside  the  story,  simply  relating  events  as,  for  example,  you  might 
do  in  retelling  the  incident  of  George  Washington’s  cutting  down  the 
cherry  tree?  You  could  not  have  seen  or  been  involved  in  this  inci- 
dent, but  you  probably  know  all  about  it.  Writing  from  a point  outside 
the  story  is  often  called  an  omniscient  (all-knowing)  point  of  view. 

Before  you  start  to  tell  a story,  decide  whether  you  will  be  a par- 
ticipant, an  observer,  or  an  omniscient  author.  The  point  of  view  you 
choose  will  affect  how  you  tell  the  story.  If  you  are  involved  in  the 
story,  as  either  a participant  or  an  observer,  you  will  use  the  first 
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person  “I.”  But  there  will  be  a difference.  When  you  are  a participant, 
“I”  will  actually  be  a character  in  the  story.  When  you  are  an  ob- 
server, “I”  will  simply  stand  on  the  sidelines  and  tell  what  happened. 
In  writing  from  an  omniscient  point  of  view,  you  will  use  the  third 
person,  “he,”  or  “they,”  or  the  name  of  the  person,  or  persons,  whose 
actions  you  are  describing. 


FIRST-PERSON  PARTICIPANT  From  the  moment  you  see  the 
word  1 in  the  first  line  of  the  following  narrative,  you  know  that 
the  story  is  written  in  the  first  person.  As  you  read,  you  soon  dis- 
cover that  this  “I”  is  one  of  the  main  characters  and  that  the 
point  of  view  is  therefore  first-person  participant. 

47  Mark  Twain  in  Life  on  the  Mississippi 

One  matchless  summer  s day  I was  bowling  down  the 
bend  above  Island  66,  brimful  of  self-conceit  and  carry- 
ing my  nose  as  high  as  a giraffe’s,  when  Mr.  Bixby  * said: 

“I  am  going  below  awhile.  I suppose  you  know  the 
next  crossing?”  5 

This  was  almost  an  affront.  It  was  about  the  plainest 
and  simplest  crossing  in  the  whole  river.  One  couldn’t 
come  to  any  harm  whether  he  ran  it  right  or  not,  and  as 
for  depth,  there  never  had  been  any  bottom  there.  I 
knew  all  this  perfectly  well. 

“Know  how  to  run  it?  Why,  I can  run  it  with  my  eyes 
shut.” 

“How  much  water  is  there  in  it?” 

“Well,  that  is  an  odd  question.  I couldn’t  get  bottom 
there  with  a church  steeple.”  ^5 

“You  think  so,  do  you?” 

The  very  tone  of  the  question  shook  my  confidence. 
That  was  what  Mr.  Bixby  was  expecting.  He  left,  with- 
out saying  anything  more.  I began  to  imagine  all  sorts 
of  things.  Mr.  Bixby,  unknown  to  me,  of  course,  sent 
somebody  down  to  the  forecastle  with  some  mysterious 
instructions  to  the  leadsmen,®  another  messenger  was 
sent  to  whisper  among  the  officers,  and  then  Mr.  Bixby 

* Mr.  Bixby:  the  master  pilot,  under  whom  Twain  is  serving  his  ap- 
prenticeship. 

® leadsmen;  men  who  heave  the  lead-weighted  line  to  sound  the  wa- 
ter’s depth. 
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went  into  hiding  behind  a smokestack  where  he  could 
observe  results.  Presently  the  captain  stepped  out  on  the 
hurricane-deck;  next  the  chief  mate  appeared;  then  a 
clerk.  Every  moment  or  two  a straggler  was  added  to  my 
audience,  and  before  I got  to  the  head  of  the  island 
I had  fifteen  or  twenty  people  assembled  down  there 
under  my  nose.  I began  to  wonder  what  the  trouble 
was.  As  I started  across,  the  captain  glanced  aloft  at  me 
and  said,  with  a sham  uneasiness  in  his  voice: 

“Where  is  Mr.  Bixby?” 

“Gone  below,  sir.” 

But  that  did  the  business  for  me.  My  imagination  be- 
gan to  construct  dangers  out  of  nothing,  and  they  mul- 
tiplied faster  than  I could  keep  the  run  of  them.  All  at 
once  I imagined  I saw  shoal  water  ahead!  The  wave  of 
coward  agony  that  surged  through  me  then  came  near 
dislocating  every  joint  in  me.  All  my  confidence  in  that 
crossing  vanished.  I seized  the  bell-rope;  dropped  it, 
ashamed;  seized  it  again;  dropped  it  once  more; 
clutched  it  tremblingly  once  again,  and  pulled  it  so 
feebly  that  I could  hardly  hear  the  stroke  myself.  Cap- 
tain and  mate  sang  out  instantly,  and  both  together: 

“Starboard  lead  there!  and  quick  about  it!” 

This  was  another  shock.  . . . Then  came  the  leads- 
man’s sepulchral  cry: 

“D-e-e-p  four!” 

Deep  four  in  a bottomless  crossing!  The  terror  of  it 
took  my  breath  away. 

“M-a-r-k  three!  M-a-r-k  three!  Quarter-less-three!  Half 
twain!” 

This  was  frightful!  I seized  the  bell-ropes  and  stopped 
the  engines. 

“Quarter  twain!  Quarter  twain!  Mark  twain!” 

I was  helpless.  . . . My  hands  were  in  a nerveless 
flutter.  I could  not  ring  a bell  intelligibly  with  them.  I 
flew  to  the  speaking-tube  and  shouted  to  the  engineer: 

“Oh,  Ben,  if  you  love  me,  back  her!  Quick,  Ben!  Oh, 
back  the  immortal  soul  out  of  her!” 

I heard  the  door  close  gently.  I looked  around,  and 
there  stood  Mr.  Bixby,  smifing  a bland,  sweet  smile.  . . . 

“Didn’t  you  know  there  was  no  bottom  in  that  cross- 
ing?” 
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‘Tes,  sir,  I did.” 

“Very  well,  then.  You  shouldn’t  have  allowed  me  or 
anybody  else  to  shake  your  confidence  in  that  knowledge. 
Try  to  remember  that.  And  another  thing,  when  you  get 
into  a dangerous  place,  don’t  turn  coward.  That  isn’t 
going  to  help  matters  any.” 

It  was  a good  enough  lesson,  but  pretty  hardly 
learned. 

The  Writer’s  Craft 

1.  What  evidence  can  you  cite  to  prove  that  the  point  of  view 
here  is  first-person  participant? 

2.  Suppose  that  Twain  had  not  been  involved  in  the  sequence  of 
events  arising  from  Mr.  Bixby’s  plot,  but,  as  a second  mate,  for  ex- 
ample, had  merely  observed  what  went  on  from  a vantage  point  in 
the  pilot  house.  What  big  difference  would  there  be  in  the  story? 

3.  One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  the  first-person  participant  point 
of  view  is  that  it  helps  to  get  a reader  quickly  involved  in  a story. 
What  is  your  attitude  toward  Mark  Twain  at  the  points  indicated 
by  the  following  lines  in  the  narrative? 

I was  . . . brimful  of  self-conceit  (lines  1-2) 

This  was  almost  an  affront,  (line  6) 

All  at  once  I imagined  I saw  shoal  water  ahead!  The  wave  of 
coward  agony  that  surged  through  me  then  came  near  dislocat- 
ing every  joint  in  me.  (lines  37-40) 

I was  helpless,  (line  57) 

It  was  a good  enough  lesson,  but  pretty  hardly  learned,  (lines 
72-73) 

4.  The  major  drawback  to  the  first-person  participant  point  of  view 
is  that  the  author  is  limited  to  telling  what  “I”  feels  and  observes. 
While  we  know  a great  deal  about  what  Mark  Twain  thought  and 
how  he  felt,  he  refrains  for  the  most  part  from  telling  us  what  the 
others  were  thinking  at  the  time.  In  two  places  he  makes  an  excep- 
tion and  tells  us  what  others  were  thinking.  He  says  that  Mr.  Bixby 
expected  to  shake  his  confidence  (lines  17-18)  and  tliat  the  captain 
was  only  pretending  to  be  uneasy  (line  32).  Why  do  you  think  Twain 
made  these  exceptions?  Also,  in  one  place  he  reports  action  that  he 
himself  could  not  have  observed.  Where  is  this?  How  does  Twain 
make  it  clear  to  the  reader  that  he  did  not  observe  this  action?  Why 
was  it  necessary  to  include  this  particular  part  of  the  action? 
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WORD  CHOICE:  TECHNICAL  LANGUAGE 

This  brief  excerpt  is  filled  with  the  technical  language  of  the  river- 
man  and  pilot:  forecastle,  leadsmen,  hurricane  deck,  aloft,  shoal 
water,  starboard,  deep  four,  mark  three,  half  twain,  and  so  on.  If  Twain 
had  been  writing  to  explain  something  — how  to  take  soundings,  for 
instance  — he  probably  would  have  defined  these  terms.  Used  without 
explanation,  as  they  are  in  this  narrative,  the  technical  terms  give  the 
passage  a realistic  flavor. 

Which  technical  vocabulary  do  you  know  — that  of  the  automobile 
garage,  the  dairy  farm,  the  ranch,  the  restaurant,  the  golf  course? 
When  you  write  a narrative  involving  an  occupation  or  location  that 
has  its  own  vocabulary,  use  that  special  vocabulary  to  give  an  air  of 
realism  to  your  story. 

Now  You  Try  It 

Select  one  of  the  following: 

1.  Tell  Twain’s  story  as  if  Bixby  were  telling  it,  making  Bixby 
the  first-person  participant.  Of  course,  Bixby  will  not  know  what  Mark 
Twain  is  thinking,  but  he  will  be  able  to  tell  what  Twain  is  doing. 

2.  Write  a first-person  participant  narrative  in  which  you  show 
clearly  — through  dialogue,  explicit  comment,  and  detailed  action  — 
how  your  feelings  passed  through  certain  definite  stages.  Consider 
some  of  these  basic  emotions,  any  of  which  you  may  wish  to  develop 
in  your  narrative:  boredom,  excitement,  fear,  shame,  anxiety.  (Sug- 
gested length:  350--500  words) 

3.  Write  a first-person  participant  narrative  in  which  you  experi- 
ence failure  and  from  it  learn  a lesson,  perhaps  about  yourself. 


FIRST-PERSON  OBSERVER  The  following  narrative  is  told  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a first-person  observer.  The  observer  is 
George  Orwell,  who  for  five  years  served  in  Burma  as  a member 
of  the  Indian  Imperial  Police.  Here  he  is  telling  about  the  hang- 
ing of  an  Indian  prisoner. 

48  George  Orwell  in  “A  Hanging” 

We  stood  waiting,  five  yards  away.  The  warders  had 
formed  in  a rough  circle  round  the  gallows.  And  then, 
when  the  noose  was  fixed,  the  prisoner  began  crying  out 
to  his  god.  It  was  a high,  reiterated  cry  of  “Ram!  Ram! 
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Ram!  Ram!”  not  urgent  and  fearful  like  a prayer  or  cry 
for  help,  but  steady,  rhythmical,  almost  like  the  tolling 
of  a bell.  The  dog  answered  the  sound  with  a whine. 
The  hangman,  still  standing  on  the  gallows,  produced  a 
small  cotton  bag  like  a flour  bag  and  drew  it  down  over 
the  prisoner  s face.  But  the  sound,  muffled  by  the  cloth, 
still  persisted,  over  and  over  again:  “Ram!  Ram!  Ram! 
Ram!  Ram!” 

The  hangman  climbed  down  and  stood  ready,  holding 
the  lever.  Minutes  seemed  to  pass.  The  steady,  muffled 
crying  from  the  prisoner  went  on  and  on,  “Ram!  Ram! 
Ram!”  never  faltering  for  an  instant.  The  superintendent, 
his  head  on  his  chest,  was  slowly  poking  the  ground  with 
his  stick;  perhaps  he  was  counting  the  cries,  allowing  the 
prisoner  a fixed  number  — fifty,  perhaps,  or  a hundred. 
Everyone  had  changed  color.  The  Indians  had  gone  grey 
like  bad  coffee,  and  one  or  two  of  the  bayonets  were 
wavering.  We  looked  at  the  lashed,  hooded  man  on  the 
drop,  and  listened  to  his  cries  — each  cry  another  second 
of  life;  the  same  thought  was  in  all  our  minds:  oh,  kill 
him  quickly,  get  it  over,  stop  that  abominable  noise!  ^5 

Suddenly  the  superintendent  made  up  his  mind. 
Throwing  up  his  head  he  made  a swift  motion  with 
his  stick.  “Chalo!”  he  shouted  almost  fiercely. 

There  was  a clanking  noise,  and  then  dead  silence. 
The  prisoner  had  vanished,  and  the  rope  was  twisting 
on  itself.  I let  go  of  the  dog,  and  it  galloped  immediately 
to  the  back  of  the  gallows;  but  when  it  got  there  it 
stopped  short,  barked,  and  then  retreated  into  a comer 
of  the  yard,  where  it  stood  among  the  weeds,  looking 
timorously  out  at  us.  We  went  round  the  gallows  to  in- 
spect  the  prisoner’s  body.  He  was  dangling  with  his  toes 
pointed  straight  downwards,  very  slowly  revolving,  as 
dead  as  a stone. 

The  superintendent  reached  out  with  his  stick  and 
poked  the  bare  body;  it  oscillated  * slightly.  “Hes  all 
right,”  said  the  superintendent.  He  backed  out  from 
under  the  gallows,  and  blew  out  a deep  breath.  The 
moody  look  had  gone  out  of  his  face  quite  suddenly.  He 
glanced  at  his  wristwatch.  “Eight  minutes  past  eight. 
Well,  that’s  all  for  this  morning,  thank  God.” 

* oscillated:  swung  backward  and  forward. 
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The  Writer’s  Craft 


1.  What  is  the  first  indication  that  the  narrative  you  have  just 
read  is  told  from  the  first-person  point  of  view? 

2.  Once  we  have  established  that  the  writer  is  present  at  the  scene 
of  the  action  and  is  telling  it  in  the  first  person,  we  then  have  to  decide 
whether  he  is  a participant  in  the  action  or  whether  he  is  merely  a 
spectator.  One  way  to  tell  whether  the  story  is  written  from  the  point 
of  view  of  an  observer  or  a participant  is  to  determine  the  narrator’s 
relationship  to  the  center  of  the  action.  To  help  you  see  this  clearly, 
make  a list  of  the  characters  present  in  this  scene  — animal  and  human 
— and  then  draw  a simple  sketch,  showing  their  relationship  to  the 
gallows.  In  terms  of  this  diagram,  is  Orwell,  the  narrator,  involved  in 
or  removed  from  the  center  of  the  action?  What,  then,  is  the  point 
of  view? 

3.  The  action  in  this  story  involves  several  people,  and  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  reader  to  see  all  of  them.  How  is  the  first-person  ob- 
server point  of  view  especially  useful  in  describing  any  action  in 
which  you  want  the  reader  to  see  a number  of  participants? 

4.  One  restriction  in  using  the  first-person  observer  point  of  view, 
of  course,  is  that  the  narrator  cannot  tell  us  what  the  central  char- 
acters in  the  action  are  thinking.  He  can,  however,  tell  us  his  own 
thoughts  as  he  observes  the  action.  Where  does  Orwell  do  this?  Why 
are  his  thoughts  important  at  this  point? 

5.  Since  the  narrator  cannot  tell  us  what  other  characters  are 
thinking,  he  tries  to  show  by  their  actions  and  dialogue  what  they 
must  be  thinking.  How  do  we  know  what  the  prisoner  is  feeling? 
How  are  we  shown  the  feelings  of  the  Indian  witnesses? 

6.  We  are  told  very  little  about  the  superintendent.  He  is  shown 
briefly  in  three  passages: 

The  superintendent,  his  head  on  his  chest,  was  slowly  poking 
the  ground  with  his  stick,  (lines  16—18) 

Suddenly  the  superintendent  made  up  his  mind.  Throwing  up 
his  head  he  made  a swift  motion  with  his  stick.  “Chalo!”  he 
shouted  almost  fiercely,  (lines  26-28) 

The  superintendent  reached  out  with  his  stick  and  poked  the 
bare  body;  it  oscillated  slightly.  “Hes  all  right,”  said  the  superin- 
tendent. He  backed  out  from  under  the  gallows,  and  blew  out  a 
deep  breath.  The  moody  look  had  gone  out  of  his  face  quite 
suddenly.  He  glanced  at  his  wristwatch.  “Eight  minutes  past 
eight.  Well,  that’s  all  for  this  morning,  thank  God.”  (lines  39-45) 
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What  do  these  passages  indieate  about  the  kind  of  man  the  superin- 
tendent is?  What  details  in  the  passages  quoted  above  contribute  to 
your  impression  of  this  man?  Do  you  think  it  was  better  for  Orwell  to 
let  the  man’s  actions  and  words  speak  for  him,  or  would  it  have  been 
better  to  have  added  interpretive  comments  such  as  the  following: 
“The  superintendent  seemed  bored  by  the  whole  affair;  he  con- 
sidered it  just  another  unpleasant  job”? 

Now  You  Try  It 

Select  one  of  the  following: 

1.  Build  a narrative  around  one  of  the  following  incidents,  telling 
it  from  the  first-person  observer  point  of  view.  Be  very  sure  that  you 
do  not  edge  into  the  center  of  the  action;  you  are  there  — but  on  the 
sidelines. 

a.  You  stand  watching  while  local  volunteers  put  out  a small  fire. 

b.  A fellow  student  is  caught  cheating  while  you  and  the  rest  of 
the  class  are  taking  a test. 

c.  You  are  riding  in  the  family  car  with  your  father;  a traffic 
policeman  gives  him  a ticket. 

d.  You  watch  a young  child  try  to  recite  a poem  he  has  half 
forgotten. 

e.  While  you  are  riding  on  a bus,  you  watch  a boy  obviously  try- 
ing to  impress  a group  of  girls. 

2.  Retell  the  Orwell  narrative  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  super- 
intendent, making  him  a first-person  participant. 


THIRD-PERSON  OMNISCIENT  In  the  following  passage  the 
writer  is  neither  a participant,  taking  part  in  the  activity,  nor  an 
observer,  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  activity.  He  seems  to  know 
all  about  the  situation  but  does  not  enter  into  it.  He  is  writing 
from  a third-person  omniscient  point  of  view. 

49  Lowell  Thomas  in  With  Lawrence  in  Arabia 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  when  Lawrence  passed 
through  Marseilles,  where  he  landed  in  order  to  travel 
overland  to  London.  He  stepped  into  the  British  railway 
transport  officer’s  headquarters  at  the  station  to  inquire 
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the  time  of  the  next  through  train  to  Le  Havre.  It  was 
a drizzly  day,  and  Lawrence  was  wearing  a dingy  trench 
coat,  without  insignia,  over  his  uniform.  Although 
Lawrence  was  a full  colonel  at  this  time,  he  still  looked 
like  an  insignificant  shave- tail  lieutenant.  The  R.T.O.* 
happened  to  be  a lieutenant-colonel,  a huge  fellow,  with 
a fierce  mustache.  When  his  visitor  asked  quietly  about 
trains,  the  R.T.O.  glanced  up,  gave  Lawrence  a wither- 
ing look,  and  blusteringly  told  him  that  he  couldn’t  be 
bothered  and  that  Lawrence  should  see  his  assistant. 
Without  a word  Lawrence  walked  out,  but  in  the  next 
room  he  took  off  his  waterproof,  and  strolled  right  back 
into  the  R.T.O.’s  august  presence  again,  this  time  say- 
ing even  more  quietly  than  before,  “What  time  did  you 
say  the  next  rapide  ° leaves  for  Le  Havre?”  For  the 
moment  the  R.T.O.  looked  as  though  he  would  like  to 
wring  Lawrence’s  neck,  but,  catching  a glimpse  of  the 
crown  and  two  stars  on  his  caller’s  shoulder,  he  jumped 
to  his  feet,  saluted,  and  stammered: 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  I beg  your  pardon.” 

Nothing  delights  Lawrence  more  than  to  take  a self-  ^5 
important  man  down  a peg  or  two.  There  is  no  fuss  and 
flurry  or  pomposity  in  his  own  makeup,  and  it  amuses 
him  when  he  occasionally  encounters  a blusterer  who 
tries  to  play  up  stage. 

* R.T.O.;  Railway  Transport  Officer. 

° rapide:  express  train. 


The  Writer’s  Craft 

1.  There  is  no  “I”  present  here,  either  watching  or  taking  part  in 
the  action.  There  are  only  “he’s”  — the  transport  officer  and  Lawrence. 
Notice  that  this  third-person  omniscient  point  of  view  gives  the  writer 
a good  deal  of  freedom.  He  can  call  attention  to  any  details  he  wishes, 
he  can  make  interpretations,  and  can  draw  conclusions.  He  does  not 
have  to  limit  himself  as  he  would  if  he  were  telling  the  story  as  a 
participant,  or  as  an  immediate  observer.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  details  the  writer  includes.  Why  are  these  details  significant? 

Lawrence  was  wearing  a dingy  trench  coat,  without  insignia 
(lines  6-7) 
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Lawrence  . . . strolled  right  back  into  the  R.T.O.’s  august 
presence  again,  this  time  saying  even  more  quietly  than  before, 
“What  time  did  you  say  the  next  rapide  leaves  for  Le  Havre?” 
(lines  15-19) 

the  R.T.O.  looked  as  though  he  would  like  to  wring  Lawrence’s 
neck  (lines  20-21) 

Nothing  delights  Lawrence  more  than  to  take  a self-important 
man  down  a peg  or  two.  (lines  25—26) 

2.  What  details  would  have  to  be  omitted  if  the  story  were  told 
from  the  transport  officer’s  point  of  view?  In  what  way  would  this 
distort  the  central  point  of  the  incident? 

3.  What  details  are  given  to  characterize  the  transport  officer? 
What  details  of  his  appearance  are  given?  Are  these  sufficient?  Why 
is  there  no  more  told  about  the  way  he  looked? 

4.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  last  paragraph?  Could  this  para- 
graph have  been  placed  just  as  well  at  the  beginning  of  the  passage? 

Now  You  Try  It 

Tell  about  an  incident  in  which  you  were  involved  and  either 
learned  a lesson  or  taught  someone  else  a lesson.  Make  it  a third- 
person  narrative  even  though  you  are  the  central  character.  In  other 
words,  write  about  yourself  as  though  you  were  telling  about  a third 
person;  use  “he”  or  “she”  to  refer  to  yourself  and  add  any  other  neces- 
sary identification  or  characterization. 
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THE  SIMPLE  SENTENCE 

41  Dick  Perry  in  “Do  Not  Talk  to  the  Motorman 
While  the  Streetcar  Is  in  Motion”  (page  79) 

As  you  recall  from  your  study  of  grammar,  the  simple  sentence 
is  a sentence  with  one  main  or  independent  clause.  Do  not  make 
the  mistake  of  thinking  that  simple  in  this  sense  means  childish 
or  short.  To  see  the  kind  of  variety  possible  in  the  simple  sen- 
tence, examine  the  following  sentences  taken  from  the  Perry 
selection: 

Raymond,  my  eleven-year-old  buddy,  liked  streetcars. 

There,  in  that  greasy,  shadowy  resting  spot,  the  bright- 
orange  streetcars  stood  sometimes  ten-deep  on  the  eight 
pairs  of  tracks. 

Parked  silent  and  unattended  in  the  gloom,  they  seemed  al- 
most dead. 

We  walked  in. 

I chmbed  in. 

I reached  up  and  jerked  once  on  the  bell  rope. 

I rang  the  bell  twice. 

Slowly  the  great  streetcar  moved  forward  toward  the  day- 
hght  at  the  end  of  the  bam. 

With  a grand  motion  he  swung  back  the  shiny  brass  con- 
troller and  brought  the  car  to  a stop. 

■ EXERCISE  All  of  the  above  are  simple  sentences.  Refer  to 
these  sentences  as  you  answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  Can  a simple  sentence  contain  several  phrases? 

2.  Can  a simple  sentence  contain  two  or  more  predicates? 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  ways  a simple  sentence  can  begin? 

4.  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  number  of  words  in  a simple  sen- 
tence? 

5.  Every  simple  sentence  must  have  at  least  two  parts.  What  are 
they? 

6.  Why  is  the  short  simple  sentence  especially  useful  in  a nar- 
rative? 
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THE  COMPOUND  SENTENCE 


42  Robert  Russell  in  To  Catch  an  Angel  (page  86) 

When  a writer  wants  to  include  two  or  more  ideas  of  equal 
rank  in  a single  sentence,  he  uses  a compound  sentence.  Each 
of  the  ideas  is  expressed  in  one  of  the  two  or  more  independent 
clauses  in  the  compound  sentence.  The  Russell  narrative  pro- 
vides several  good  examples  of  the  compound  sentence: 

1 My  turn  came  at  last,  and  I walked  to  the  center  of  the 
clearing  in  the  crowd. 

2 It  was  to  consist  of  an  athletic  competition,  and,  to  my 
great  joy,  one  of  the  events  was  to  be  wrestling. 

3 I was  light  for  a heavyweight,  but  I had  hopes  of  making 
at  least  a reasonable  showing. 

4 I proceeded  warily  toward  the  sound  of  his  footsteps, 
but  all  my  caution  was  useless. 

5 This  uncertainty  was  his  downfall,  for  I was  merciless. 

6 His  strength  and  anger  made  him  impossible  to  handle, 
so  I let  him  shove  me  about  without  trying  to  match  the 
fury  of  his  attack. 

These  six  sentences  illustrate  several  points  to  be  made  about 
the  compound  sentence: 

1.  The  compound  sentence  contains  two  or  more  independent 
clauses  of  more  or  less  equal  rank  or  importance. 

2.  The  two  or  more  independent  clauses  are  usually  joined 
by  a coordinating  conjunction.  When  the  coordinating  con- 
junction is  omitted,  a semicolon  is  used  to  join  the  indepen- 
dent clauses. 

3.  The  coordinating  conjunctions  have  different  functions: 

And  adds  an  idea.  (See  sentences  1 and  2) 

But  contrasts  one  idea  with  another.  ( See  sentences  3 and  4) 
For  introduces  a reason.  (See  sentence  5) 

So  shows  a result.  (See  sentence  6) 

Yet  contrasts  one  idea  with  another.  (Not  illustrated  here) 
Or  joins  alternative  ideas.  (Not  illustrated  here) 

4.  Generally  a comma  is  used  before  a coordinating  conjunction 
in  a compound  sentence. 

■ EXERCISE  It  is  important  not  to  overuse  the  compound  sen- 
tence. If  you  remember,  however,  that  the  ideas  in  the  inde- 
pendent clauses  should  be  of  equal  importance,  you  can  at 
times  effectively  combine  two  simple  sentences  into  one  com- 
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pound  sentence.  Combine  each  of  the  pairs  of  simple  sentences 
below  into  one  effective  compound  sentence.  Use  a suitable  con- 
junction and  the  correct  punctuation. 

1.  Their  team  was  inexperienced.  It  was  an  easy  victory. 

2.  They  needed  a catcher.  I decided  to  play. 

3.  Some  books  are  easy  to  read.  The  hard  ones  are  often 
most  rewarding. 

4.  I remember  Chicago.  I can  still  see  our  house  there. 

5.  I know  your  face.  I cannot  remember  your  name. 

6.  I will  see  you  at  the  game.  I will  not  be  able  to  go  to  the 
dance  afterward. 

7.  The  fields  were  bare.  The  animals  found  a place  to  hide. 

8.  It  was  late  spring.  The  morning  air  had  a sharp,  unwel- 
come bite. 

9.  Cirls  may  be  the  weaker  sex.  They  still  win  all  the  argu- 
ments. 

10.  A bird  sang.  Somewhere  in  the  distance  a child  laughed. 
THE  COMPLEX  SENTENCE 

43  Clarence  Day  in  Life  tcith  Father  (page  92) 

The  complex  sentence,  as  you  probably  know,  contains  one 
independent  clause  and  one  or  more  subordinate  clauses.  A few 
sentences  from  the  Day  selection  will  show  the  three  main 
variations  in  the  complex  sentence: 

He  sent  her  down  to  the  kitchen  immediately,  while  he 
went  upstairs  to  dress,  (independent  clause  with  subor- 
dinate adverb  clause) 

He  noticed  a little  woman  in  the  comer,  with  honest  gray 
eyes,  who  sat  there,  shrewd-looking  and  quiet,  (indepen- 
dent clause  with  subordinate  adjective  clause) 

I can  imagine  how  his  face  must  have  reddened  and  how 
his  eyes  must  have  blazed  at  her.  ( independent  clause  with 
subordinate  noun  clauses) 

The  complex  sentence  serves  two  important  purposes:  (1)  it 
shows  the  relationship  between  two  ideas  or  events  and  (2)  it 
enables  the  writer  to  express  two  related  ideas  concisely.  To  see 
how  the  complex  sentence  serves  these  purposes,  compare  one 
of  the  author’s  complex  sentences  with  a restatement  of  the 
ideas  in  simple  sentences: 

Authors  complex  sentence: 

He  sent  her  down  to  the  kitchen  immediately,  while  he 
went  upstairs  to  dress. 
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Simple  sentences: 

He  sent  her  down  to  the  kitchen  immediately.  He  went 
upstairs  to  dress. 

Do  the  two  simple  sentences  indicate  a relationship  between 
the  ideas  in  the  sentences?  Does  the  author’s  complex  sentence, 
with  its  subordinate  clause,  while  he  went  upstairs  to  dress, 
make  the  time  relationship  clear? 

■ EXERCISE  Combine  each  of  the  pairs  of  simple  sentences 
below  into  a complex  sentence  that  shows  a relationship  be- 
tween the  ideas.  Though  you  may  find  more  than  one  way 
to  do  this  for  each  of  the  pairs,  a single  complex  sentence  is  all 
that  is  required. 

1.  He  had  injured  his  shoulder.  He  couldn’t  pitch  that  day. 

2.  I go  to  bed  very  late.  I have  trouble  getting  up  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

3.  Astrologers  are  stargazers.  They  try  to  predict  the  future. 

4.  The  members  discussed  their  last  meeting.  They  were  wait- 
ing for  the  president  to  arrive. 

5.  Greg  had  practiced  for  weeks  before  the  race.  He  came  in 
fourth. 

6.  Lands  are  cleared  for  housing  developments.  Most  of  the 
trees  are  destroyed. 

7.  We  have  a new  car.  It  will  be  delivered  next  Monday. 

8.  The  child  clung  to  his  father’s  hand.  He  bravely  put  one 
foot  in  the  water. 

9.  Mark  knew  every  major  tree  in  the  Northwest.  He  had 
been  a forester  for  twelve  years. 

10.  Mr.  Larsen  hurried  down  the  street.  He  knew  he  was  going 
to  be  late  for  the  meeting. 


DIALOGUE 

44  Elspeth  Huxley  in  Atlantic  Ordeal  ( page  96 ) 

Much  of  what  you  have  learned  about  the  writing  of  sen- 
tences — about  the  need  for  completeness,  variety,  coordination, 
subordination  — does  not  really  apply  to  the  writing  of  dialogue. 
The  following  lines  of  dialogue  from  the  Huxley  narrative  illus- 
trate this  point: 

“My  feet  are  cold.” 

“There.  Any  better?” 

“My  feet  are  still  cold.” 

“No,  they’re  not.” 
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“My  feet  — ” 

“No  more  of  this  yelling  out.  Now  — are  your  feet  warm?" 

“Yes.” 

As  these  examples  show,  we  often  speak  in  short  simple  sen- 
tences, or  in  fragments  of  sentences.  Sometimes  we  utter  only 
a single  word.  Frequently  we  are  interrupted  in  the  middle  of 
a sentence.  (Note  the  use  of  the  dash  to  show  an  incomplete 
utterance  in  the  first  example  above.)  Finally,  in  ordinary 
speech,  we  use  many  contractions  (as  in  the  fourth  example 
on  the  preceding  page). 

■ EXERCISE  Rewrite  the  following  lines  of  dialogue,  trying  to 
make  them  sound  natural.  Use  short  simple  sentences,  fragments, 
interrupted  utterances,  and  contractions. 

1.  “I  shall  not  do  what  you  have  told  me  to  do,”  she  screamed 
hysterically.  “I  shall  not!” 

2.  “Kindly  keep  your  vehicle  moving  as  you  are  impeding  the 
natural  flow  of  trafiic,”  the  cop  growled  to  Mother. 

3.  “I  just  do  not  know  the  answer  to  that,”  Roberta  stammered. 
“I  cannot  remember  it.” 

4.  The  bored  fans  began  chanting,  “Resume  the  playing  of  the 
game!” 

5.  “I  am  sorry  that  I am  late,”  Sis  hollered  from  upstairs.  “How- 
ever, I have  nearly  finished  dressing  now,  and  I shall  be 
with  you  in  a moment.” 


POSITION  OF  ADVERBS 

47  Mark  Twain  in  Life  on  the  Mississippi  (page  107) 

Where  does  the  adverb  belong  in  relation  to  the  verb  it 
modifies?  This  is  a difiBcult  question.  Perhaps  Twain’s  use  of  the 
adverb  will  help  to  give  a few  tentative  answers. 

1.  What  do  the  following  have  in  common? 

stepped  out  sang  out 

glanced  aloft  took  my  breath  away 

Can  the  italicized  adverb  in  any  of  the  examples  be  placed  in 

front  of  the  verb?  Ordinarily  not.  These  adverbs  are  so  closely 

related  to  the  verb  that  they  have  almost  become  part  of  it. 
In  fact,  some  grammarians  consider  these  verb-adverb  combina- 
tions to  be  verbs.  Such  idiomatic  verb-adverb  combinations 
{speak  out,  catch  on,  throw  in,  hold  up,  and  so  on)  almost 
always  occur  in  that  order. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  adverbs  like  hardly  (and  only,  almost. 
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even,  nearly,  just,  scarcely)  are  usually  placed  right  before 
the  words  they  modify.  The  adverb  hardly,  for  example,  in  the 
Twain  sentence,  “I  could  hardly  hear  the  stroke  myself,”  could 
not  be  moved  without  changing  the  meaning  of  the  sentence. 

3.  Most  adverbs,  however,  can  be  moved  from  place  to 
place  in  the  sentence.  There  is  really  only  one  way  to  determine 
the  most  eflFective  position;  place  the  adverb  where  it  seems 
to  fall  naturally;  then  read  the  sentence  aloud  to  be  sure  it 
sounds  right  to  your  ear.  Compare  the  four  versions  below: 

Perfectly  well  I knew  all  this. 

I perfectly  well  knew  all  this. 

I knew  perfectly  well  all  this. 

I knew  all  this  perfectly  well. 

All  of  these,  of  course,  are  “grammatically”  correct.  The  first  and 
third  versions  seem  most  awkward  because  of  the  rhythm  of  the 
sentences;  the  last  version  — the  one  Twain  used  — “sounds” 
right. 

■ EXERCISE  The  sentences  listed  below  appear  in  the  Twain 
selection.  Rewrite  the  sentences,  using  the  italicized  adverbs  in 
as  many  different  positions  as  possible.  Do  not  move  an  adverb 
if  it  produces  an  awkward  result  or  if  it  changes  the  meaning  of 
the  original  sentence. 

1.  One  couldn’t  come  to  any  harm  whether  he  ran  it  right  or 
not,  and  as  for  depth,  there  never  had  been  any  bottom  there. 

2.  Presently  the  captain  stepped  out  on  the  hurricane-deck; 
next  the  chief  mate  appeared;  then  a clerk. 

3.  I seized  the  bell-rope;  dropped  it,  ashamed;  seized  it  again; 
dropped  it  once  more;  clutched  it  tremblingly  once  again, 
and  pulled  it  so  feebly  that  I could  hardly  hear  the  stroke 
myself. 

4.  Captain  and  mate  sang  out  instantly  . . . 

5.  I heard  the  door  close  gently. 


POSITION  OF  ADVERB  CLAUSES 

49  Lowell  Thomas  in  With  Lawrence  in  Arabia 
(page  113) 

The  adverb  clause  in  a complex  sentence  usually  comes  in 
one  of  two  places  in  relation  to  the  independent  clause.  The 
extracts  from  the  Thomas  selection  on  the  following  page  show 
both  of  these  positions.  In  each  of  the  extracts  the  adverb  clause 
is  italicized. 
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An  amusing  incident  occurred  when  Lawrence  passed 
through  Marseilles 

it  amuses  him  when  he  occasionally  encounters  a blusterer 

Although  Lawrence  was  a full  colonel  at  this  time,  he  still 
looked  like  an  insignificant  shave-tail  lieutenant. 

When  his  visitor  asked  quietly  about  trains,  the  R.T.O. 
glanced  up 

What  are  two  positions  of  the  adverb  clause?  From  these  four 
examples,  what  punctuation  rule  can  you  derive  concerning 
the  use  of  the  comma  with  the  adverb  clause? 

■ EXERCISE  Change  the  following  sentences  into  complex  sen- 
tences by  using  adverb  clauses.  Check  carefully  the  placement 
of  the  clause  and  the  use  of  the  comma. 

1.  I saw  him  yesterday.  He  did  not  look  well. 

2.  It  started  to  rain.  I was  on  my  way  home. 

3.  The  plane  was  forty  minutes  behind  schedule.  It  finally  did 
take  off. 

4.  I was  at  the  store  this  morning.  I bought  a new  suit. 

5.  The  game  was  postponed.  It  rained  all  day  yesterday. 
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SECTION  FOUR 


Exposition 


EXPOSITION 


Organizing  Exposition 


When  the  main  purpose  of  your  composition  is  to  give  information, 
to  explain  something,  or  to  develop  an  idea,  you  are  writing  exposi- 
tion. Exposition  is  usually  more  difficult  to  organize  and  to  develop 
than  description  or  narration.  In  description  you  organize  your  writ- 
ing around  the  person,  place,  or  object  you  are  describing  and  then 
fill  in  the  details.  In  writing  a narrative  you  generally  follow  the  order 
in  which  the  events  occur;  this  order  gives  you  your  basic  organiza- 
tion. In  exposition,  however,  you  usually  have  to  establish  your  own 
organization.  You  have  to  organize  in  your  own  mind  all  the  parts 
of  the  process  or  idea  you  want  to  explain.  This  means  that  you  must 
rely  on  your  own  sense  of  logic  and  order. 

Your  topic  wiU  often  help  you  decide  upon  the  best  method  of 
organization.  If  you  are  explaining  how  to  change  a tire,  for  example, 
you  will  probably  organize  the  explanation  into  a series  of  steps. 
If  you  are  explaining  an  idea,  you  may  decide  to  compare  it  with 
another  idea  and  devote  a paragraph  to  each.  If  you  are  discussing 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  you  may  wish  to  organize 
your  discussion  into  three  paragraphs,  one  on  each  branch  of  govern- 
ment. 

Your  experience  in  building  good  expository  paragraphs  will  help 
you  develop  and  organize  your  composition,  for  a well-written  ex- 
pository composition  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a good  expository 
paragraph.  The  composition  has  a single  controlling  idea  or  topic;  it 
uses  various  kinds  of  details  to  develop  this  idea  or  topic;  and  all 
of  the  parts  are  welded  together  into  a meaningful,  coherent  whole. 
In  other  words,  unity,  adequate  development,  and  coherence  are  as 
important  in  the  expository  composition  as  they  are  in  the  single 
expository  paragraph. 
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In  deciding  how  to  organize  a long  expository  composition,  you 
will  think  about  the  composition  as  a series  of  paragraphs.  Each  para- 
graph in  a long  composition  performs  a speciaFtS,  just  as  each  sen- 
tence performs  a special  task  in  a well-developed  paragraph. 

Here  is  a model  of  an  expository  composition  constructed  from 
a chapter  in  Stuart  Chases  book  Power  of  Words.  Notice  how  each 
paragraph  performs  a special  function. 


50  Stuart  Chase  in  Power  of  Words 

[1]  For  four  years,  off  and  on,  my  wife  and  I have  been 
observing  how  these  brothers  [two  cats.  Boots  and  Shadow] 
communicate.  Our  observation  falls  far  short  of  laboratory 
science,  but  we  have  tried  to  keep  animism  * out  of  it.  How 
do  these  cats  send  and  receive  messages,  with  us  and  with 
each  other? 

[2]  Between  them,  our  cats  have  seven  methods  for 
announcing  their  desire  to  go  out;  ( 1 ) proceed  to  door  and 
look  around  hopefully;  (2)  place  a paw  in  the  crack  of 
the  door  and  scratch  gently;  ( 3 ) raise  head  and  cry  gently; 
(4)  sit  up  on  haunches  in  front  of  door  — with  or  without 
being  asked;  (5)  rub  chin  on  abutting  furniture;  (6)  rub 
against  human  leg,  then  go  to  door;  (7)  if  no  action  results 
from  the  last.  Shadow  will  lie  down  halfway  to  the  door, 
in  an  abandoned  pose,  and  purr  like  a calliope. 

[3]  Other  methods  of  communicating  to  humans  in- 
clude: digging  claws  into  a person’s  knee  to  beg  food  at 
table;  playing  the  banjo  on  the  screen  door  as  a request 
to  come  in;  bringing  rats,  mice,  moles,  et  cetera,  to  the 
house  for  approval.  (In  one  season  they  brought  in  over  a 
hundred  moles  by  actual  count. ) Whether  cats  feel  affection 
for  humans  I do  not  know;  but  they  seem  to  express  pleas- 
ure when  attention  is  paid  to  them,  by  purring,  licking 
human  hand  or  foot,  pretending  to  bite,  extending  and 
retracting  claws  in  their  forepaws,  rolling  over,  rubbing 
against  legs,  jumping  into  the  lap,  raising  tail  to  vertical 
as  a greeting  out  of  doors. 

[4]  Our  notes  show  the  following  kinds  of  communica- 
tion from  humans  to  cats.  We  whistle  to  summon  them, 
* animism:  a belief  that  any  living  thing  has  a soul. 
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clap  hands,  snap  fingers,  call  them  by  name.  We  talk  to 
them,  using  such  expressions  as  “No!”  “Bad  cat,”  “Fine  cat,” 
“Good  boy,”  “Get  down,”  “Sit  up,”  “Want  to  go  out?”  — 
along  with  a running  stream  of  a more  sophisticated  talk 
for  our  own  amusement.  Their  behavior  is  certainly  influ- 
enced by  these  sounds,  but  it  is  the  tone  of  voice  that 
counts.  Here  is  the  proof:  Both  cats  have  been  taught  to 
sit  up  by  way  of  saying  please.  If  they  wish  to  go  out,  for 
instance,  we  say,  “Sit  up,”  and  often  they  do.  But  if  we 
say,  “Lie  down,”  with  the  same  intonation,  they  will  still 
sit  up.  I am  not  sure  that  they  recognize  their  names.  What 
they  do  know  very  well  is  that  they  are  being  addressed, 
and  attention  is  being  paid  to  them.  My  wife  and  I also 
use  a series  of  gestures  and  caresses.  We  stroke  them,  pat 
them,  tickle  them  under  the  chin  and  behind  the  ears,  poke 
them  gently  with  the  foot,  roll  them  over;  we  also  push  them 
away  and  carry  them  out  the  door.  The  standard  way  to 
housebreak  a cat  is  by  punishment,  or  in  scientific  lingo, 
by  setting  up  a conditioned  reflex,  associating  pain  with  the 
act  to  be  stopped. 

[5]  Boots  and  Shadow  — unless  they  practice  telepathy 
— seem  to  communicate  more  with  us  than  with  each  other. 
They  often  rub  noses  to  find  out  what  the  other  has  caught 
or  eaten  — the  kiss  of  suspicion  rather  than  affection.  One 
growls  if  the  other  approaches  his  mouse;  they  cry  out 
when  scratched  in  a brotherly  brawl;  they  cooperate  oc- 
casionally by  washing  one  another  in  places  hard  to  reach. 
They  will  sleep  together  peacefully  and  eat  amicably  from 
the  same  dish  — at  least  most  of  the  time.  And  that  about 
exhausts  the  list,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  it.  Tomcats  and  their 
girl  friends  have  other  methods  of  communication,  some  of 
them  highly  vocal.  Mother  cats  train  their  kittens.  I have 
never  heard  one  of  our  cats  warn  the  other  by  cries  — as 
crows  and  monkeys  do,  or  summon  help  from  the  other 
against  a strange  dog. 

[6]  From  our  four  years  of  observation  it  seems  clear 
that  communication  between  humans  and  cats  is  kinetic  * 
rather  than  verbal.  The  tone  of  voice  means  a good  deal, 
especially  a harsh  “No!”  Human  gestures  and  body  move- 
ments mean  the  most  of  all.  We  speak  a sign  language  to- 
gether, a remote  and  clumsy  one  on  the  whole. 

* kinetic:  characterized  by  motion  or  movement. 
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The  Writer’s  Craft 

The  Introductory  Paragraph 

1.  A good  introductory  paragraph  states  the  topic  — the  controlling 
idea  — of  an  expository  composition.  It  may  be  stated  in  one  sentence 
or  in  several  sentences,  but  it  should  be  in  the  introductory  paragraph. 
Is  the  topic  of  this  passage  stated  in  the  first  paragraph?  State  this 
topic  in  your  own  words. 

2.  An  introductory  paragraph  should  arouse  the  reader’s  interest. 
Does  the  question  at  the  end  of  the  first  paragraph  help  to  arouse  in- 
terest? Does  the  use  of  a specific  detail  — the  fact  that  the  cats  were 
brothers  — also  help  to  create  interest? 

Developmental  Paragraphs 

3.  The  body  of  this  composition  could  have  been  organized  in  sev- 
eral ways.  It  might  have  been  organized  chronologically,  with  Chase 
saying:  “First  I observed  they  did  this;  then  a few  days  later,  this;  then 
a week  later,  I noticed  this,”  and  so  on.  Or  it  could  have  been  organized 
by  types  of  communicating  devices:  perhaps  by  noises  and  gestures. 

Instead,  it  is  organized  by  categories:  cat-to-human,  human-to-cat, 
and  cat-to-cat  communication.  Which  paragraphs  in  the  model  de- 
velop each  of  these  categories? 

4.  Would  you  agree  that  paragraphs  2,  3,  4,  and  5 serve  to  develop 
the  topic  stated  in  the  first  paragraph? 

The  Concluding  Paragraph 

5.  A good  concluding  paragraph  is  related  to  all  of  the  preceding 
paragraphs  in  an  expository  composition.  Does  the  final  paragraph  in 
the  model  summarize  observations  made  throughout  the  passage?  Does 
it  draw  some  conclusions  as  to  what  they  mean? 

Coherence 

6.  Just  as  it  is  important  for  the  parts  of  a single  paragraph  to  co- 
here, it  is  important  for  the  various  paragraphs  in  a composition  to  be 
closely  linked  or  coherent.  Notice  how  the  paragraphs  in  the  model  are 
linked  together: 

a.  Paragraphs  1 and  2 are  linked  by  the  repetition  of  a noun  and 
the  use  of  a pronoun  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  2.  Which 
noun  and  pronoun  are  involved  here? 

b.  Which  transition  word  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  3 shows 
that  paragraph  3 is  related  to  paragraph  2? 

c.  Paragraph  4 introduces  a new  aspect  of  the  topic.  How  is  this 
shown? 
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d.  Paragraph  5 moves  from  the  human-to-cat  communication  of 
paragraph  4 to  cat-to-cat  communication.  How  is  this  shift  in- 
dicated? 

PARAGRAPH  SKILLS 

1.  Although  paragraph  4 is  devoted  to  the  development  of  a single 
topic  — human-to-cat  communication  — it  has  three  important  subdi- 
visions, each  carefully  linked  to  the  other.  The  first  subdivision  of  the 
paragraph  discusses  the  sounds  the  Chases  make;  the  second  section 
discusses  the  importance  of  intonation.  What  is  the  third  section  of  the 
paragraph  about? 

2.  The  fourth  paragraph  demonstrates  the  value  of  developing  gen- 
eral statements  with  specific  details.  Notice  how  the  paragraph  would 
have  sounded  if  the  author  had  used  only  general  statements; 

Our  notes  show  the  following  kinds  of  communication  from 
humans  to  cats.  We  make  many  types  of  sounds  and  noises. 
It  is,  however,  the  tone  of  voice  that  counts.  We  also  use  a 
series  of  gestures  and  caresses. 

It  is  evident  that,  without  specific  details,  the  paragraph  neither 
convinces  nor  interests  us. 


Now  You  Try  It 

Use  your  own  observations,  reading,  and  experience  to  write  a 
composition  answering  a question.  You  will  probably  find  the  organiza- 
tional pattern  of  the  Chase  passage  a good  one  to  follow:  state  the  topic 
— the  question  or  problem  — in  the  introductory  paragraph;  produce 
the  evidence  in  the  developmental  paragraphs;  and  reach  a conclusion 
in  the  final  paragraph.  Support  your  topic  sentences  with  specific  de- 
tails. Some  suggested  questions  to  answer  are  given  below.  You  may 
select  one  of  these,  or  use  one  of  your  own. 

a.  How  do  dogs  and  humans  communicate? 

b.  How  has  the  automobile  changed  modem  life? 

c.  How  do  you  know  a good  novel  when  you  read  one? 

d.  How  does  advertising  influence  human  behavior? 

e.  How  do  you  organize  a championship  team? 

f.  How  can  juvenile  delinquency  be  eliminated? 

g.  How  can  television  programs  be  improved? 

h.  How  can  a knowledge  of  history  be  of  value  to  the  average 
person? 
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Making  an  Analysis 


What  are  the  components  of  an  automobile  engine?  What  are  the 
ingredients  of  patriotism?  To  answer  either  of  these  questions  you 
would  analyze  the  subject:  the  automobile  engine,  or  patriotism.  You 
would  break  the  subject  down  into  its  component  parts.  In  the  auto- 
mobile engine  you  would  find  a definite  number  of  parts,  for  the  engine 
is  a tangible  thing.  Patriotism,  however,  is  an  abstraction,  and  the 
number  and  kind  of  ingredients  you  found  in  it  would  result,  to  a 
degree,  from  your  own  judgment. 

If  you  were  to  write  a composition  answering  either  of  the  above 
questions,  you  might  find  it  practical  to  devote  a separate  paragraph 
to  each  of  the  components  or  ingredients  you  found  in  your  analysis.  If 
you  did  devote  a paragraph  to  each  of  the  parts,  you  would  be  or- 
ganizing your  composition  on  the  basis  of  your  analysis.  Organization 
based  on  analysis  is  a useful  pattern  in  expository  writing,  as  the  fol- 
lowing model  will  illustrate.  In  this  selection  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
president  of  Columbia  University  for  forty-four  years,  gives  his  analysis 
of  the  traits  of  an  educated  man. 


51  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

in  "The  Marks  of  an  Educated  Man” 

[1]  A question  often  asked  is:  “What  are  the  marks  of  an 
educated  man?”  It  is  plain  that  one  may  gain  no  inconsid- 
erable body  of  learning  in  some  special  field  of  knowledge 
without  at  the  same  time  acquiring  those  habits  and  traits 
which  are  the  marks  of  an  educated  gentleman.  A reason- 
able amount  of  learning  must  of  course  accompany  an  edu- 
cation, but,  after  all,  that  amount  need  not  be  so  very  great 
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in  any  one  field.  An  education  will  make  its  mark  and  find  its 
evidences  in  certain  traits,  characteristics,  and  capacities 
which  have  to  be  acquired  by  patient  endeavor,  by  follow- 
ing good  example,  and  by  receiving  wise  discipline  and 
sound  instruction. 

[2]  These  traits  or  characteristics  may  be  variously  de- 
scribed and  classified,  but  among  them  there  are  five  that 
should  always  stand  out  clearly  enough  to  be  seen  of  all  men. 

[3]  The  first  of  these  is  correctness  and  precision  in  the 
use  of  the  mother  tongue.  The  quite  shocking  slovenliness 
and  vulgarity  of  much  of  the  spoken  English,  as  well  as  not 
a little  of  the  written  English,  which  one  hears  and  sees 
proves  beyond  peradventure  that  years  of  attendance  upon 
schools  and  colleges  that  are  thought  to  be  respectable  have 
produced  no  impression.  When  one  hears  English  well 
spoken,  with  pure  diction,  correct  pronunciation,  and  an 
almost  unconscious  choice  of  the  right  word,  he  recognizes 
it  at  once.  How  much  easier  he  finds  it  to  imitate  English 
of  the  other  sort! 

[4]  A second  and  indispensable  trait  of  the  educated  man 
is  refined  and  gentle  manners,  which  are  themselves  the  ex- 
pression of  fixed  habits  of  thought  and  action.  “Manners 
makyth  the  man,”  wrote  William  of  Wykeham  over  his  gates 
at  Winchester  and  at  Oxford.  He  pointed  to  a great  truth. 
When  manners  are  superficial,  artificial,  and  forced,  no  mat- 
ter what  their  form,  they  are  bad  manners.  When,  however, 
they  are  the  natural  expression  of  fixed  habits  of  thought 
and  action,  and  when  they  reveal  a refined  and  cultivated 
nature,  they  are  good  manners.  There  are  certain  things  that 
gentlemen  do  not  do,  and  they  do  not  do  them  simply  be- 
cause they  are  bad  manners.  The  gentleman  instinctively 
knows  the  difference  between  those  things  which  he  may 
and  should  do  and  those  things  which  he  may  not  and 
should  not  do. 

[5]  A third  trait  of  the  educated  man  is  the  power  and 
habit  of  reflection.  Human  beings  for  the  most  part  live 
wholly  on  the  surface  of  life.  They  do  not  look  beneath  that 
surface  or  far  beyond  the  present  moment  and  that  part  of 
the  future  which  is  quickly  to  follow  it.  They  do  not  read 
those  works  of  prose  and  poetry  which  have  become  classic 
because  they  reveal  power  and  habit  of  reflection  and  in- 
duce that  power  and  habit  in  others.  When  one  reflects  long 
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enough  to  ask  the  question  how?,  he  is  on  the  way  to  know- 
ing something  about  science.  When  he  reflects  long  enough 
to  ask  the  question  why?,  he  may,  if  he  persists,  even  be- 
come a philosopher. 

[6]  A fourth  trait  of  the  educated  man  is  the  power  of 
growth.  He  continues  to  grow  and  develop  from  birth  to  his 
dying  day.  His  interests  expand,  his  contacts  multiply,  his 
knowledge  increases,  and  his  reflection  becomes  deeper  and 
wider.  It  would  appear  to  be  true  that  not  many  human  be- 
ings, even  those  who  have  had  a school  and  college  educa- 
cation,  continue  to  grow  after  they  are  twenty-four  or 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  By  that  time  it  is  usual  to  settle 
down  to  life  on  a level  of  more  or  less  contented  intellectual 
interest  and  activity.  The  whole  present-day  movement  for 
adult  education  is  a systematic  and  definite  attempt  to  keep 
human  beings  growing  long  after  they  have  left  school  and 
college,  and,  therefore,  to  help  educate  them. 

[7]  A fifth  trait  of  the  educated  man  is  his  possession  of 
efficiency,  or  the  power  to  do.  The  mere  visionary  dreamer, 
however  charming  or  however  wise,  lacks  something  which 
an  education  requires.  The  power  to  do  may  be  exercised 
in  any  one  of  a thousand  ways,  but  when  it  clearly  shows  it- 
self, that  is  evidence  that  the  period  of  disciphne  of  study 
and  of  companionship  with  parents  and  teachers  has  not 

. been  in  vain. 

[8]  Given  these  five  characteristics,  one  has  the  outline 
of  an  educated  man.  That  outline  may  be  filled  in  by  schol- 
arship, by  literary  power,  by  mechanical  skills,  by  profes- 
sional zeal  and  capacity,  by  business  competence,  or  by 
social  and  political  leadership.  So  long  as  the  framework  or 
outline  is  there,  the  content  may  be  pretty  much  what  you 
will,  assuming,  of  course,  that  the  fundamental  elements  of 
the  great  tradition  which  is  civilization,  and  its  outstanding 
records  and  achievements  in  human  personality,  in  letters, 
in  science,  in  the  fine  arts,  and  in  human  institutions,  are  all 
present. 

The  Writer’s  Craft 

1.  The  first  paragraph  provides  an  introduction  to  the  essay.  Where 
is  the  topic  of  the  entire  essay  expressed? 

2.  Following  the  introductory  paragraph,  the  reader  expects  to  find 
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the  first  developmental  paragraph.  How  does  the  length  of  the  second 
paragraph  suggest  that  it  is  probably  not  a developmental  paragraph? 
The  first  paragraph  concludes  by  suggesting  that  an  educated  man  is 
marked  by  certain  traits;  the  second  paragraph  states  that  there  are  five 
important  traits;  the  third  paragraph  begins  by  discussing  the  first  of 
these.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  second  paragraph  serves  to  link 
the  introductory  paragraph  with  the  third  paragraph.  When  a sentence 
at  the  beginning  of  a paragraph  serves  to  link  it  to  the  preceding  para- 
graph, we  call  it  a transitional  sentence.  What  would  you  call  a para- 
graph that  links  two  other  paragraphs?  Could  this  second  paragraph 
be  omitted?  Would  it  have  been  better  as  part  of  the  first  para- 
graph? What  advantage  is  there  to  its  being  a separate  and  distinct 
paragraph? 

3.  The  content  of  Butler  s essay  — the  traits  of  an  educated  man  — 
in  a sense  dictates  the  organization.  The  significant  traits  are  discussed 
one  by  one.  How  is  the  organization  made  clear  to  the  reader?  To  what 
extent  does  the  second  paragraph  serve  this  function?  Quickly  skim 
the  first  sentences  of  paragraphs  3-7.  How  do  these  sentences  help  to 
make  the  organization  clear? 

4.  Once  Butler  had  decided  to  discuss  these  five  traits  one  by  one, 
his  next  organizational  question  was  to  decide  in  what  order  they 
should  be  presented.  Suppose  he  felt  that  there  was  one  basic  trait  out 
of  which  the  other  four  developed;  in  which  paragraph  should  that 
basic  trait  be  discussed?  Suppose  he  felt  that  there  was  one  trait  that 
was  more  important  than  all  the  others;  in  which  paragraph  should/ 
that  trait  be  discussed?  Suppose  he  felt  that  there  was  one  trait  that 
was  most  obvious,  that  his  readers  would  think  of  first;  in  which  para- 
graph should  that  most  obvious  trait  be  discussed?  Suppose  he  felt,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  traits  were  equally  independent,  important,  and 
worthy  of  comment;  would  it  make  any  difference  in  which  order  they 
were  discussed?  Are  the  five  traits  discussed  in  Butler’s  essay  presented 
in  any  particular  order?  Does  Butler  seem  to  feel  that  each  trait  is  im- 
portant and  worthy  of  comment? 

5.  Consider  how  the  last  paragraph  fits  into  Butler’s  organizational 
plan.  How  does  Butler’s  first  sentence  in  paragraph  8 indicate  that  it  is 
his  concluding  paragraph?  Except  for  the  repetition  of  a few  key  words 
like  five  and  educated  man,  this  concluding  paragraph  does  little  to 
summarize  or  repeat  what  has  gone  before.  Was  Butler  wise  not  to  re- 
peat these  five  traits  or  to  summarize  their  general  import?  Why  or 
why  not?  If  no  summary  as  such  is  necessary,  does  this  mean  that  the 
entire  last  paragraph  could  be  discarded?  Would  just  the  first  sentence 
of  the  last  paragraph  have  been  enough? 
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PARAGRAPH  SKILLS 

1.  Developmental  paragraphs  often  have  a topic  sentence  that 
states  the  main  idea  of  the  paragraph.  Do  all  of  Butler’s  developmen- 
tal paragraphs  have  topic  sentences?  In  what  position  in  the  paragraph 
do  all  of  them  come?  What  is  the  advantage  of  such  placement? 

2.  The  fifth  paragraph  in  this  essay  achieves  unity  in  an  interesting 
way.  It  begins  with  a topic  sentence  stating  that  the  power  and  habit 
of  reflection  is  a trait  of  the  educated  man.  Sentence  2 discusses  the 
lack  of  this  power  and  habit  and  is  thus  clearly  related  to  sentence  1. 
How  are  sentences  3 and  4 closely  related  to  sentence  2?  Are  sentences 
5 and  6 more  closely  related  to  2,  3,  and  4 — or  to  the  first  sentence? 

3.  In  paragraph  5 notice  how  effectively  Butler  uses  repetition  to 
help  achieve  coherence.  How  many  times  does  the  word  reflect  or  re- 
flection appear?  How  many  times  does  the  phrase  power  and  habit 
appear?  What  other  words  are  repeated  to  achieve  coherence? 

4.  Parallel  phrasing  also  serves  as  a means  of  achieving  coherence 
in  paragraph  5.  Can  you  find  two  sentences  that  are  parallel  in  form? 

Now  You  Try  It 

Select  one  of  the  following  topics  and  write  a composition  in  which 
you  follow  the  simple  type  of  organization  suggested  by  the  Butler 
essay.  You  may  wish  to  limit  yourself  at  this  stage  to  a three-part 
analysis,  in  which  case  you  might  have  an  introductory  paragraph, 
three  developmental  paragraphs,  and  a concluding  paragraph. 

a.  Three  traits  you  think  are  characteristic  of  an  educated  man 

b.  What  it  means  to  be  a “good  citizen” 

c.  The  advantages  of  democracy 

d.  The  characteristics  of  an  advanced  civilization 

e.  What  it  takes  to  be  a good  actor  (or  actress) 

f.  The  requirements  for  athletic  success 

g.  The  elements  of  a good  expository  composition 
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EXPOSITION 


Explaining  a Process 


Scan  the  shelves  of  any  well-stocked  bookstore  and  you  will  see 
many  “How  to”  books:  how  to  figure  your  income  tax,  find  a job, 
play  bridge,  lose  weight,  make  friends,  grow  petunias,  cook  in  the  In- 
dian style,  learn  French.  All  of  them  explain  a process  — how  to  do 
something.  The  popularity  of  this  type  of  book  gives  some  idea  of  the 
need  for  this  kind  of  writing. 

No  one  kind  of  organization  will  always  be  appropriate  for  explain- 
ing a process.  The  following  model,  however,  illustrates  an  effective 
pattern  to  follow. 


52  Charles  W.  Morton  in  A Slight  Sense  of  Outrage 

[1]  A trial-and-error  cook,  obliged  to  operate  within 
easy  reach  of  a cookbook  or  two,  is  bound  to  be  stunned 
with  satisfaction  when  any  stray  formula  that  he  has  picked 
up  on  his  own  and  not  from  a cookbook  succeeds.  It  does  not 
occur  to  him  that  most  cooks  have  long  since  mastered  the 
process  that  he  has  just  learned,  and  few  subjects  can  in- 
spire the  zeal  with  which  two  non-cooks  will  exchange  even 
the  most  elementary  recipes.  I am  aware  of  this  — aware, 
too,  that  women  who  may  read  this  page  may  regard  my 
findings  as  merely  belated;  but  I am  too  earnestly  the  pro- 
prietor of  a sour-cream  venture  to  be  able  to  keep  quiet 
about  it. 

[2]  It  is  a veal  dish,  to  be  accompanied  by  rice.  (I  am 
still  working  towards  a better  version  of  rice. ) It  is  easy  to 
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prepare,  needs  no  touching  up  enroute,  and  yields  a power- 
ful gravy  for  the  rice  without  the  least  effort  by  the  cook. 
The  ingredients:  eight  or  ten  sliced  onions,  a two-  or  three- 
pound  slice  of  veal,  1"  to  1 1/2"  thick,  cut  from  the  leg,  and 
one  pint  of  sour  cream.  ( Serves  4-6. ) 

[3]  Any  old  time  during  the  afternoon  will  do  for  get- 
ting the  veal  dish  started.  The  onions,  peeled  and  sliced  thin, 
are  brought  to  the  yellow  with  a lump  of  butter  in  a heavy 
skillet  over  a low  flame.  About  ten  minutes,  perhaps  fifteen, 
will  do  it,  and  the  onions  should  not  be  allowed  to  brown. 
Then  pile  the  onions  at  the  edge  of  the  skillet,  away  from 
the  heat,  and  sear  the  veal  briskly  on  both  sides,  turning' up 
the  flame  for  this  interval.  (I  am  assured  by  an  M.I.T. 
chemist-cook  that  the  searing  causes  the  veal  to  exude  a 
gelatinous  substance  which  prevents  the  sour  cream  from 
curdling  later  on;  yet  all  I know  is  that  several  women,  good 
cooks  all,  warn  me  it  will  curdle  anyhow,  but  mine  does 
not.) 

[4]  With  the  onions  yellowed  and  the  veal  seared,  the 
cook  can  suit  the  rest  of  the  process  to  his  convenience.  All 
that  remains  is  to  turn  the  flame  very  low,  add  the  pint  of 
sour  cream,  stir  the  onions  into  the  cream,  clap  on  a suflB- 
cient  lid,  and  let  the  whole  thing  simmer  for  the  hour  before 
serving.  An  extra  few  minutes  won’t  matter,  if  guests  are 
late,  but  the  low  flame  matters  a great  deal,  and  the  mixture 
should  be  barely  bubbling  while  cooking.  If  the  rice  is  too 
much  trouble,  one  can  always  pick  up  a quart  or  two  from 
a Chinese  restaurant  and  reheat  it  in  a colander  over  boil- 
ing water,  or  else  substitute  that  always  dependable,  no- 
work adjunct  of  the  trial-and-error  menu  — the  baked  po- 
tato. 

[5]  The  common  objection  to  sour-cream  dishes,  I find, 
is  that  sour  cream  is  fattening.  It  probably  is,  but  the  novice 
cook,  seeking  as  he  must  the  maximum  of  appeal  in  return 
for  the  minimum  of  work,  is  advised  to  let  the  calories  fall 
where  they  may. 

The  Writer’s  Craft 

1.  Good  introductory  paragraphs  indicate  what  the  writer  is  going 
to  write  about.  The  first  paragraph  in  the  model  not  only  tells  what 
Morton  is  going  to  write  about,  but  why  he  is  going  to  write  about  it. 
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Why  is  it  often  useful  for  an  essay  which  explains  a process  to  tell  why 
in  the  first  paragraph?  Which  sentence  states  the  topic  of  this  pas- 
sage? Is  it  located  where  you  would  expect  to  find  a statement  of  the 
topic? 

2.  What  is  the  chief  purpose  of  the  second  paragraph?  What  key 
element  is  lacking  if  it  is  omitted?  Will  only  explanations  of  a cooking 
procedure  contain  a list  of  “ingredients”?  If  you  were  writing  an  essay 
on  how  to  make  a model  racer,  what  would  be  the  equivalent  of  “in- 
gredients”? Why  do  many  essays  which  explain  a process  include  in 
the  second  paragraph  a list  of  the  necessary  tools,  equipment,  mate- 
rials, or  ingredients? 

3.  Paragraphs  3 and  4 are  concerned  mainly  with  the  basic  steps 
in  preparing  the  dish.  Are  these  steps  presented  in  the  order  in  which 
they  occur?  Would  you  say  that  a division  into  steps  is  the  chief  or- 
ganizational pattern  of  essays  which  explain  a process  or  how  to  do 
something? 

4.  Should  paragraphs  3 and  4 have  been  combined  since  they  both 
deal  with  steps  in  the  process?  Why  do  you  think  Morton  uses  two 
paragraphs? 

5.  One  very  important  decision  in  writing  an  essay  explaining  how 
to  do  something  is  to  determine  the  kind  of  audience  for  which  you  are 
writing.  Is  that  audience  knowledgeable  about  your  subject,  or  is  it 
made  up  of  people  who  are  complete  beginners?  The  terms  you  use 
and  the  care  with  which  you  explain  the  various  steps  will  depend  on 
your  answer  to  this  question.  For  whom  is  Morton  writing?  How  does 
the  first  paragraph  make  this  clear? 

6.  So  far  we  have  identified  the  following  elements  in  the  Morton 
model:  what  he  wishes  to  explain,  why  he  wishes  to  explain  it,  what 
the  necessary  ingredients  are,  and  what  steps  should  be  followed.  Do 
these  elements  and  the  order  in  which  they  are  presented  create  a pat- 
tern that  could  serve  as  a model  for  explanations  you  might  write? 

7.  The  model  presents  an  interesting  contrast  between  preciseness 
and  approximation.  In  places  Morton  seems  rather  imprecise:  “any  old 
time,”  “about  ten  minutes,”  “an  extra  few  minutes  won’t  matter,”  In 
other  places  he  seems  almost  fussy  about  details:  “The  onions,  peeled 
and  sliced  thin,  are  brought  to  the  yellow  with  a lump  of  butter  in  a 
heavy  skillet  over  a low  flame.”  How  do  you  account  for  this  combina- 
tion of  preciseness  and  approximation? 

PARAGRAPH  SKILLS 

The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  4 serves  a double  purpose.  The  first 
part  of  the  sentence,  “With  the  onions  yellowed  and  the  veal  seared,” 
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serves  to  summarize  the  part  of  the  project  already  completed.  What  is 
the  function  of  the  rest  of  the  sentence? 

WORD  CHOICE:  SPECIFIC  VERBS 

In  exposition,  as  in  narration  and  description,  a specific  verb  is 
more  eflfective  than  a vague,  general  verb.  You  crack  a nut,  split  a 
board,  fracture  a bone,  snip  wire,  snap  beans.  In  a sense  all  these  verbs 
mean  “to  break”;  yet  each  is  stronger  in  its  context  than  break  because 
each  teUs  the  exact  way  a thing  is  broken.  Notice  the  specific  verbs  in 
the  following  extracts  from  the  Morton  passage: 

pile  the  onions  at  the  edge  of  the  skillet 
sear  the  veal  briskly  on  both  sides 
clap  on  a sufficient  lid 

Now  see  how  much  weaker  the  phrases  are  when  the  specific  verbs 
are  replaced  by  general  verbs: 

place  the  onions  at  the  edge  of  the  skillet 
cook  the  veal  briskly  on  both  sides 
put  on  a sufficient  lid 

As  you  write  your  own  explanation  of  a process  at  the  end  of  this 
lesson,  try  to  make  it  clear  and  direct  by  using  specific  verbs. 

Now  You  Try  it 

You  probably  have  had  occasion  to  write  explanations  of  processes 
before.  Try  one  now,  applying  what  you  have  learned  from  the  Morton 
selection  and  your  analysis  of  it.  You  may  select  from  the  topics  given 
below  or  use  one  of  your  own  choice.  Write  in  the  same  person 
throughout  the  essay. 

a.  How  to  make  an  inexpensive  gift 

b.  How  to  prepare  an  unusual  dish 

c.  How  to  change  a flat  tire 

d.  How  to  throw  a football 

e.  How  to  prepare  for  a camping  trip 

f . How  to  make  a collection  ( Discuss  a specific  type  of  collection.) 

g.  How  to  study  history 

h.  How  a rocket  engine  works 

i.  How  a composition  is  written 
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Making  a Comparison 


What  is  the  diflFerence  between  British  and  American  schools?  How 
is  one  government  administration  similar  to  and  different  from  another? 
Is  courage  the  same  as  daring? 

For  some  reason  the  human  mind  seems  fascinated  by  questions  of 
similarity  and  difference.  At  any  rate,  comparison  is  a special  way  of 
organizing  exposition,  and  you  will  find  that  it  often  appears  in  ex- 
pository essays.  You  have  already  been  introduced  to  this  method  of 
organization  in  Section  One  where  you  saw  its  use  in  a single  para- 
graph ( Model  23 ) . Now  examine  this  type  of  organization  as  it  appears 
in  a passage  several  paragraphs  long. 


53  Bertrand  Russell  in  “Gladstone  and  Lenin” 

[1]  I have  known  seven  Prime  Ministers,  from  my 
grandfather  (who  was  Prime  Minister  in  1846)  to  Mr. 
Attlee.  Far  the  most  unforgettable  of  those  was  Glad- 
stone, whom  those  who  knew  him  always  alluded  to  as 
“Mr.”  Gladstone.  The  only  other  man  known  to  me  in  ^ 
public  life  that  I could  regard  as  his  equal  in  personal 
impressiveness  was  Lenin.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  embodied 
Victorianism  Lenin  was  embodied  Marxian  for- 
mulas ° neither  quite  human,  but  each  with  the  power 
of  a natural  force. 

* Victorianism:  the  highly  conservative  ideas  prevalent  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 

° Marxian  formulas:  the  economic,  political,  and  social  beliefs  of  Karl 
Marx;  these  beliefs  are  the  basis  of  most  modem  forms  of  com- 
munism and  are,  of  course,  sharply  opposed  to  conservative  Vic- 
torian ideas. 
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[2]  Lenin,  with  whom  I had  a long  conversation  in 
Moscow  in  1920,  was,  superficially,  very  unlike  Glad- 
stone, and  yet,  allowing  for  the  difference  of  time  and 
place  and  creed,  the  two  had  much  in  common.  To  begin 
with  the  differences:  Lenin  was  cruel,  which  Gladstone 
was  not;  Lenin  had  no  respect  for  tradition,  whereas 
Gladstone  had  a great  deal;  Lenin  considered  all  means 
legitimate  for  securing  the  victory  of  his  party,  whereas 
for  Gladstone  politics  was  a game  with  certain  rules  that 
must  be  observed.  All  these  differences,  to  my  mind,  are 
to  the  advantage  of  Gladstone,  and  accordingly  Glad- 
stone on  the  whole  had  beneficent  effects,  while  Lenin’s 
effects  were  disastrous.  In  spite  of  all  these  dissimilari- 
ties, however,  the  points  of  resemblance  were  quite  as 
profound.  Lenin  supposed  himself  to  be  an  atheist,  but  in 
this  he  was  mistaken.  He  thought  that  the  world  was 
governed  by  a dialectic,  whose  instrument  he  was;  just 
as  much  as  Gladstone,  he  conceived  of  himself  as  the 
human  agency  of  a superhuman  Power.  His  ruthlessness 
and  unscrupulousness  were  only  as  to  means,  not  as  to 
ends;  he  would  not  have  been  willing  to  purchase  per- 
sonal power  at  the  expense  of  apostasy.  Both  men  de- 
rived their  personal  force  from  this  unshakable  convic- 
tion of  their  own  rectitude.  Both  men,  in  support  of  their 
respective  faiths,  ventured  into  realms  in  which,  from 
ignorance,  they  could  only  cover  themselves  with  ridi- 
cule — Gladstone  in  Biblical  criticism,  Lenin  in  philoso- 
phy. 

[3]  Of  the  two,  I should  say  that  Gladstone  was  the 
more  unforgettable  as  a personality.  I take  as  the  test 
what  one  would  have  thought  of  each  if  one  had  met 
him  in  a train  without  knowing  who  he  was.  In  such 
circumstances,  Gladstone,  I am  convinced,  would  have 
struck  me  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  I had 
ever  met,  and  would  have  soon  reduced  me  to  a speech- 
less semblance  of  agreement.  Lenin,  on  the  contrary, 
might,  I think,  have  seemed  to  me  at  once  a narrow- 
minded fanatic  and  a cheap  cynic.  I do  not  say  that 
this  judgment  would  have  been  just;  it  would  have  been 
unjust,  not  positively,  but  by  what  it  would  have  omitted. 
When  I met  Lenin,  I had  much  less  impression  of  a great 
man  than  I expected;  my  most  vivid  impressions  were  of 
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bigotry  and  Mongolian  cruelty.  When  I put  a question 
to  him  about  socialism  in  agriculture,  he  explained  with 
glee  how  he  had  incited  the  poorer  peasants  against  the 
richer  ones,  “and  they  soon  hanged  them  from  the  near- 
est tree  — ha!  ha!  ha!”  His  guflFaw  at  the  thought  of  those 
massacred  made  my  blood  run  cold. 

The  Writer’s  Craft 

1.  The  following  version  of  the  Russell  passage  is  an  attempt  to 
preserve  as  much  of  the  original  wording  as  possible  but  to  organize 
the  comparison  of  Gladstone  and  Lenin  diflFerently.  Try  to  discover 
the  diflFerence  and  see  what  effect  it  has. 

I have  known  seven  Prime  Ministers,  from  my  grandfather 
(who  was  Prime  Minister  in  1846)  to  Mr.  Attlee.  Far  the  most 
unforgettable  of  those  was  Gladstone,  whom  those  who  knew 
him  always  alluded  to  as  “Mr.”  Gladstone.  The  only  other  man 
known  to  me  in  public  life  that  I could  regard  as  his  equal 
in  personal  impressiveness  was  Lenin. 

Lenin  was  embodied  Marxian  formulas.  He  was  cruel,  had 
no  respect  for  tradition,  considered  all  means  legitimate  for 
securing  the  victory  of  his  party.  His  effects  were  disastrous. 
Lenin  supposed  himself  to  be  an  atheist,  but  in  this  he  was 
mistaken.  He  thought  that  the  world  was  governed  by  a dialectic, 
whose  instrument  he  was;  he  conceived  of  himself  as  the  human 
agency  of  a superhuman  Power.  His  ruthlessness  and  unscrup- 
ulousness were  only  as  to  means,  not  as  to  ends;  he  would  not 
have  been  willing  to  purchase  personal  power  at  the  expense 
of  apostasy.  He  derived  his  personal  force  from  this  unshakable 
conviction  of  his  own  rectitude.  In  support  of  his  faith,  he  ven- 
tured into  the  realm  of  philosophy  in  which,  from  ignorance, 
he  could  only  cover  himself  with  ridicule.  Had  I met  him  in 
a train  without  knowing  who  he  was,  Lenin  might  have  seemed 
to  me  at  once  a narrow-minded  fanatic  and  a cheap  cynic. 
I do  not  say  that  this  judgment  would  have  been  just;  it  would 
have  been  unjust,  not  positively,  but  by  what  it  would  have 
omitted.  When  I met  Lenin,  I had  much  less  impression  of  a 
great  man  than  I had  expected;  my  most  vivid  impressions  were 
of  bigotry  and  Mongolian  cruelty.  When  I put  a question  to 
him  about  socialism  in  agriculture,  he  explained  with  glee  how 
he  had  incited  the  poorer  peasants  against  the  richer  ones, 
“and  they  soon  hanged  them  from  the  nearest  tree  — ha!  ha!  ha!” 
His  guffaw  at  the  thought  of  those  massacred  made  my  blood 
run  cold. 
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Mr.  Gladstone  was  embodied  Victorianism.  He  was  not  cruel. 
He  had  a great  deal  of  respect  for  tradition.  For  him  politics 
was  a game  with  certain  rules  that  must  be  observed.  On  the 
whole,  Gladstone  had  beneficent  eflFects.  He  also  derived  his 
personal  force  from  an  unshakable  conviction  of  his  own  rec- 
titude. In  support  of  his  faith,  he  ventured  into  the  realm  of 
Biblical  criticism  in  which,  from  ignorance,  he  could  only  cover 
himself  with  ridicule.  Gladstone  was  unforgettable  as  a person- 
ality. Had  he  been  a stranger  in  a train,  Gladstone,  I am  con- 
vinced, would  have  struck  me  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  I had  ever  met,  and  would  have  soon  reduced  me  to  a 
speechless  semblance  of  agreement. 

What  is  the  basic  difference  between  the  organization  of  the  model 
passage  and  the  organization  of  the  altered  version?  What  is  the 
chief  advantage  of  the  organization  in  the  model  passage?  Does  the 
organization  used  in  the  altered  version  have  any  advantage? 

2.  The  model  passage  and  the  altered  version  show  the  two 
basic  types  of  organization  used  in  comparisons.  What  are  the  two 
types  of  organization?  What  are  the  advantages  of  each?  If  you  were 
comparing  two  objects  or  persons  and  you  wished  to  compare  and 
contrast  individual  parts  or  features,  which  type  of  organization  would 
you  use?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  were  comparing  two  objects  or 
persons  and  you  wished  to  give  a total  impression  of  each,  which  type 
of  organization  would  you  use? 

3.  In  this  selection  Russell  is  concerned  with  pointing  out  similari- 
ties and  differences  between  Gladstone  and  Lenin.  How  does  the  first 
paragraph  stress  the  twofold  nature  of  the  comparison?  How  do  the 
topic  sentences  of  the  next  two  paragraphs  continue  to  develop  this 
twofold  purpose? 

4.  The  selection  as  printed  here  has  no  concluding  paragraph;  ac- 
tually it  is  an  excerpt  from  a longer  essay.  Do  you  feel  a sense  of  in- 
completeness because  a formal  conclusion  is  lacking?  On  the  basis  of 
the  three  paragraphs  reprinted  here,  can  you  suggest  some  points  to 
make  in  a concluding  paragraph?  What  would  you  say  in  such  a para- 
graph? 

PARAGRAPH  SKILLS 

1.  The  second  paragraph  has  a very  interesting  pattern  of  organiza- 
tion. In  what  way  does  the  first  sentence  show  that  the  paragraph  will 
have  two  purposes?  What  are  the  two  purposes?  How  does  the  second 
sentence  in  this  paragraph  fulfill  one  of  the  purposes?  What  differ- 
ences between  the  two  men  are  mentioned?  What  is  the  function  of 
the  third  sentence,  beginning  “All  these  differences  . . .”  (line  20)? 
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Why  is  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  sentence,  “In  spite  of  all  these  dis- 
similarities . . (lines  23-24),  important  to  the  whole  paragraph? 
How  is  the  fourth  sentence  related  to  the  second? 

2.  Which  is  the  topic  sentence  of  paragraph  3?  How  does  the  or- 
ganization of  paragraph  3 diflFer  from  that  of  paragraph  2?  What  is  the 
function  of  the  phrase  on  the  contrary  (line  46)  in  paragraph  3? 


WORD  CHOICE:  EXPRESSING  PRECISE  MEANINGS 


This  passage  has  many  “difficult’ 
show: 

alluded  (line  4) 
beneficent  (fine  22) 
dialectic  (line  27) 
ruthlessness  (fine  29) 
unscrupulousness  ( line  30 ) 
apostasy  (line  32) 


words,  as  the  following  list  will 

rectitude  ( line  34 ) 
semblance  (line  46) 
fanatic  (line  48) 
cynic  (line  48) 
bigotry  (line  53) 
incited  (line  55) 


Do  you  know  the  meanings  of  all  these  words?  The  author  undoubtedly 
uses  them  because  they  express  the  exact  shade  of  meaning  he  in- 
tends. To  test  their  appropriateness  in  Russell’s  essay,  try  replacing 
them  with  synonyms  suggested  by  your  dictionary.  Can  you  replace  any 
of  the  words  without  altering  the  meaning  or  using  more  words  to  ex- 
press the  idea? 


Now  You  Try  It 

Write  an  expository  theme  in  which  you  compare  two  things.  Use 
the  organizational  pattern  which  seems  to  you  to  be  more  appropriate 
for  your  topic.  You  may  select  from  among  the  topics  suggested  below 
or  write  on  a topic  of  your  own  choice. 

a.  Art  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  art  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 

b.  Football  and  baseball 

c.  Girls’  basketball  and  boys’  basketball 

d.  A foreign  car  and  an  American  car 

e.  Planets  and  stars 

f.  City  life  and  suburban  hfe 

g.  Prose  and  poetry 

h.  Hemingway  and  Dickens 

i.  Studying  a foreign  language  and  studying  mathematics 

j.  Two  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
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EXPOSITION 


Narration  and  Description 
in  Exposition 


The  discussions  so  far  of  description,  narration,  and  exposition  may 
have  suggested  that  each  of  these  types  of  discourse  has  its  own  dis- 
tinctive purpose:  description  to  present  a picture,  narration  to  tell  a 
story,  exposition  to  explain  something  or  give  information.  Such  dis- 
tinctions, however,  should  not  lead  you  to  believe  that  these  types  of 
writing  cannot  be  combined.  Narration  almost  always  involves  some 
description;  and,  as  the  models  in  this  lesson  will  illustrate,  exposition 
frequently  uses  both  narration  and  description. 


NARRATION  IN  EXPOSITION  Notice  how  the  writer  of  the  fol- 
lowing selection  uses  brief  narratives  to  explain  a curious  phe- 
nomenon. 

54  H.  Allen  Smith 

in  “Claude  Fetridge’s  Infuriating  Law” 

[1]  Fetridge’s  Law,  in  simple  language,  states  that  im- 
portant things  that  are  supposed  to  happen  do  not  happen, 
especially  when  people  are  looking;  or,  conversely,  things 
that  are  supposed  not  to  happen  do  happen,  especially 
when  people  are  looking.  Thus  a dog  that  will  jump  through 
a hoop  a thousand  times  a day  for  his  owner  will  not  jump 
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through  a hoop  when  a neighbor  is  called  in  to  watch;  and 
a baby  that  will  say  “Dada”  in  the  presence  of  its  proud 
parents  will,  when  friends  are  summoned,  either  clam  up 
or  screech  like  a jaybird. 

[2]  Fetridge’s  Law  takes  its  name  from  a onetime  radio 
engineer  named  Claude  Fetridge.  Back  in  1936,  Mr.  Fet- 
ridge  thought  up  the  idea  of  broadcasting  the  flight  of  the 
famous  swallows  from  San  Juan  de  Capistrano  mission  in 
Southern  California.  As  is  well  known,  the  swallows  depart 
from  the  mission  each  year  on  St.  John’s  Day,  October  23, 
and  return  on  March  19,  St.  Joseph’s  Day.  Claude  Fetridge 
conceived  the  idea  of  broadcasting  the  flutter  of  wings  of 
the  departing  swallows  on  October  23.  His  company  went  to 
considerable  expense  to  set  up  its  equipment  at  the  mission; 
then,  with  the  whole  nation  waiting  anxiously  for  the  soul- 
stirring event,  it  was  discovered  that  this  year  the  swallows, 
out  of  sheer  orneriness,  had  departed  a day  ahead  of  sched- 
ule. Thus  did  a flock  of  birds  lend  immortality  to  Claude 
Fetridge. 

[3]  Television  sets,  of  course,  are  often  subject  to  the 
workings  of  Fetridge’s  Law.  If  a friend  tells  me  he  is  going 
to  appear  on  a television  show  and  asks  me  to  watch  it,  I 
groan  inwardly,  knowing  this  is  going  to  cost  me  money. 
The  moment  his  show  comes  on  the  air,  my  screen  will  snow 
up  or  acquire  the  look  of  an  old-school-tie  pattern.  I turn  it 
off  and  call  the  repairman.  He  travels  three  miles  to  my 
house  and  turns  the  set  on.  The  picture  emerges  bright  and 
clear,  the  contrast  exactly  right,  a better  picture  than  I’ve 
ever  had  before.  It’s  that  way  always  and  forever,  days 
without  end. 

[4]  Fetridge’s  Law  operates  fiercely  in  the  realm  of 
dentistry.  In  my  own  case,  I have  often  noted  that  when- 
ever I develop  a raging  toothache  it  is  a Sunday  and  the 
dentists  are  all  on  the  golf  course.  Not  long  ago,  my  tooth- 
ache hung  on  through  the  weekend,  and  Monday  morning 
it  was  still  throbbing  and  pulsating  like  a diesel  locomotive. 
I called  my  dentist,  proclaimed  an  emergency,  and  drove 
to  his  office.  As  I was  going  up  the  stairway,  the  ache  sud- 
denly vanished.  By  the  time  I got  into  his  chair,  I was  con- 
fused and  embarrassed  and  unable  to  tell  him  with  cer- 
tainty which  tooth  it  was  that  had  been  killing  me.  The 
X ray  showed  no  shady  spots,  though  it  would  have  several 
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if  he  had  pointed  the  thing  at  my  brain.  Claude  Fetridge’s 
law  clearly  has  its  good  points;  it  can  exasperate,  but  it  can 
also  cure  toothaches. 

The  Writer’s  Craft 

1.  It  should  be  obvious  that  the  model  you  have  just  read  is  not 
a “story”  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  term.  Here  three  brief  narratives 
are  used,  not  to  tell  a story,  but  to  explain.  To  see  how  much  these 
narrative  sections  add  to  the  explanation,  try  this  experiment.  Read 
the  model  as  it  would  be  without  the  narrative  portions.  The  selec- 
tion would  then  read  as  follows: 

Fetridge’s  Law,  in  simple  language,  states  that  important 
things  that  are  supposed  to  happen  do  not  happen,  especially 
when  people  are  looking;  or,  conversely,  things  that  are  sup- 
posed not  to  happen  do  happen,  especially  when  people  are 
looking.  Thus  a dog  that  will  jump  through  a hoop  a thousand 
times  a day  for  his  owner  will  not  jump  through  a hoop  when  a 
neighbor  is  called  in  to  watch;  and  a baby  that  will  say  “Dada” 
in  the  presence  of  its  proud  parents  will,  when  friends  are  sum- 
moned, either  clam  up  or  screech  like  a jaybird. 

Fetridge’s  Law  takes  its  name  from  a onetime  radio  engineer 
named  Claude  Fetridge. 

Television  sets,  of  course,  are  often  subject  to  the  workings 
of  Fetridge’s  Law. 

Fetridge’s  Law  operates  fiercely  in  the  realm  of  dentistry. 
Claude  Fetridge’s  law  clearly  has  its  good  points;  it  can  exas- 
perate, but  it  can  also  cure  toothaches. 

What  is  the  diflFerence  between  these  two  versions?  Is  the  explanation 
in  the  rewritten  version  clear?  Is  it  as  interesting  as  the  original? 

2.  Would  the  passage  have  been  just  as  effective  if  Smith  had  used 
only  one  anecdote  — say,  the  television  repair  incident  — to  illustrate 
Fetridge’s  Law?  Would  this  particular  incident  have  been  more  effec- 
tive if  Smith  had  included  more  detail:  had  told  the  name  of  the 
television  show,  had  quoted  Smith’s  comments  when  he  called  the 
repairman,  had  given  more  detail  about  the  repairman’s  three-mile 
journey,  and  had  quoted  the  repairman’s  departing  comments? 

3.  Are  the  four  narrative  incidents  in  the  passage  arranged  in  any 
kind  of  order?  Try  interchanging  paragraphs,  perhaps  in  the  following 
order:  1,  4,  3,  2.  What  is  lost  by  such  a change?  Why  does  the  swal- 
low incident  come  in  paragraph  2?  Why  is  the  visit  to  the  dentist 
related  in  the  last  paragraph? 
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4.  Why  is  the  last  sentence  of  the  passage  an  eflFective  closing  sen- 
tence? Would  it  have  been  better  as  a separate  paragraph? 

PARAGRAPH  SKILLS 

1.  Several  of  Smith’s  paragraphs  make  good  use  of  a clincher  sen- 
tence, a sentence  closing  the  paragraph  with  a summarizing  comment. 
In  which  paragraphs  do  clincher  sentences  appear? 

2.  Paragraph  4 is  a good  example  of  how  a paragraph  moves 
from  the  general  to  the  specific  and  back  to  the  general  again.  Find 
the  following  elements  in  paragraph  4: 

a.  the  broad  generalization 

b.  the  more  limited  generalization 

c.  the  specific  example 

d.  the  concluding  generalization 

Now  You  Try  It 

The  Smith  model  shows  a useful  pattern  of  organization:  an  open- 
ing paragraph  which  states  a general  rule  or  principle,  followed  by 
several  narrative  incidents  illustrating  the  principle.  Use  a pattern  of 
this  sort  to  develop  and  support  one  of  the  following  generalizations: 

a.  At  times  of  crisis  I always  say  the  wrong  thing. 

b.  Younger  brothers  (or  sisters)  have  an  uncanny  sense  of  bad 
timing. 

c.  Car  trouble  always  occurs  in  the  most  inconvenient  places. 

d.  Comments  made  in  anger  usually  return  to  haunt  us. 

e.  On  the  surface  the  true  nonconformist  may  look  just  like  the 
rest  of  the  crowd. 

f.  Popularity  always  seems  to  evade  those  who  work  hardest  to 
attain  it. 


Here  is  another  example  of  the  use  of  narration  in  exposition. 
Notice  how  the  narrative  helps  to  explain  the  point  the  writer 
makes  about  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

55  Laurence  B.  Goodrich  in  “The  Good  Mixer” 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  at  a reception  given  to  welcome 
him  to  Wyoming,  was  shaking  hands  with  a long  line  of 
admirers.  The  oflBcial  introducer  standing  by  his  side 
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whispered  that  a certain  man  approaching  had  obviously 
met  the  colonel,  who  undoubtedly  recalled  him.  ^ 

“No,  I can’t  recall  him,”  Roosevelt  whispered  back. 

“He’s  been  to  the  White  House  and  lunched  with  you. 

His  name’s  Watson.” 

“Oh,  yes,  I know  who  he  is  now.  How  many  children 
has  he?”  w 

“Five,  no,  he  has  six  — another  was  bom  just  a few 
days  ago.” 

When  Watson  reached  Roosevelt,  both  hands  were 
grasped  and  pumped  heartily  up  and  down.  “My  dear 
fellow.  I’m  so  glad  to  see  you  again.  I shall  never  forget 
that  delightful  hour  we  spent  together  in  Washington. 
How  are  those  five,  oh  no,  I believe  you  have  six  chil- 
dren now?” 

Small  wonder  that  Watson  was  from  that  moment  an 
ardent  Rooseveltian.  20 

Roosevelt  loved  human  beings  and  derived  satisfaction 
from  making  them  happy.  That  is  why  he  was  one  of  the 
world’s  most  competent  mixers.  He  knew  that  nothing 
so  pleases  a person  as  being  remembered  — especially 
by  the  great.  25 

The  Writer’s  Craft 

1.  Goodrich  uses  a narrative  to  illustrate  a point:  an  observation 
about  Theodore  Roosevelt  he  wishes  to  make  very  clear  to  the  reader. 
Where  in  the  passage  is  this  point  stated?  Could  this  observation  have 
been  made  in  the  first  paragraph? 

2.  The  writer,  in  search  of  a way  to  make  his  point  clear  to  the 
reader,  often  illustrates  it  with  an  anecdote,  a brief  narrative.  The 
brief  incident  related  by  Goodrich  has  a number  of  the  characteristics 
of  longer  narratives.  For  example,  it  cites  actions  and  remarks  that 
serve  to  characterize  Roosevelt.  Are  any  of  the  other  participants  in 
the  incident  characterized? 

Now  You  Try  It 

Select  one  of  the  following: 

1.  Use  an  anecdote  to  illustrate  one  of  the  following  generaliza- 
tions. Conclude  your  composition  with  the  generalization. 
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a.  Experience  will  always  be  the  best  teacher. 

b.  That  is  why  (you  choose  the  person)  was  one  of  the  worlds 
best  (you  decide  on  the  category). 

c.  So,  you  see,  you  really  cannot  judge  another  person.  You  may 
try,  but  you  may  be  sorry,  as  I was. 

2.  Sometimes  a single  incident,  narrated  in  the  first  person,  will 
clarify  and  dramatize  a very  important  idea.  Write  an  anecdote  about 
an  experience  that  taught  you  something.  Suggested  topics : a personal 
disaster,  a strange  encounter,  a recent  discovery  about  your  own  char- 
acter. 

3.  An  anecdote  often  answers  a question.  Dramatize,  in  an  anec- 
dote, your  answer  to  one  of  the  following  questions: 

a.  What  is  good  citizenship? 

b.  Why  study  (any  foreign  language)? 

c.  Why  did  I quit ? 

d.  What  is  a snob? 

e.  What  is  a good  sport? 


DESCRIPTION  IN  EXPOSITION  What  kind  of  animal  is  the 
shrew?  Answering  this  question  certainly  requires  expository 
writing.  It  also  requires  some  description,  as  the  following 
model  reveals. 

56  Alan  Devoe  in  Lives  Around  Us 

[1]  The  tiniest  of  mammals  is  the  minute  beast  called 
a shrew.  A man  need  go  to  no  great  trouble  to  look  at  it, 
as  he  must  to  see  a whale;  he  can  find  it  now  in  the  near- 
est country  woodlot.  Despite  its  tininess,  a shrew  is  still 
after  a fashion  a relative  of  ours;  and  on  that  account,  ® 
even  if  on  no  other,  should  merit  a little  knowing. 

[2]  In  the  narrow,  twisting  earth-burrow  dug  by  a 
mouse  or  a mole,  the  least  of  the  mammals  is  usually 
bom.  Its  fellows  in  the  litter  may  number  four  or  five, 
and  they  lie  together  in  the  warm  subterranean  darkness 
of  their  tiny  nest-chamber  in  a little  group  whose  whole 
bulk  is  scarcely  that  of  a walnut.  The  infant  shrew,  rela- 
tive of  whales  and  elephants  and  us,  is  no  more  than  a 
squirming  pink  speck  of  warm-fleshed  animal  aliveness. 
Totally  defenseless  and  unequipped  for  life,  it  can  only 
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nuzzle  the  tiny  dugs  of  its  mother,  wriggle  tightly  against 
its  brothers  to  feel  the  warmth  of  the  litter,  and  for  many 
hours  of  the  twenty-four  lie  asleep  in  the  curled  head-to- 
toes  position  of  a minuscule  foetus. 

[3]  The  baby  shrew  remains  a long  time  in  the  birth-  20 
chamber.  The  size  of  even  an  adult  shrew  is  very  nearly 
the  smallest  possible  for  mammalian  existence,  and  the 
young  one  carmot  venture  out  into  the  world  of  adult  ac- 
tivity until  it  has  almost  completely  matured.  Until  then, 
therefore,  it  stays  in  the  warm  darkness  of  the  burrow,  ^5 
knowing  the  universe  only  as  a heat  of  other  little  bodies, 

a pungence  of  roots  and  grasses,  a periodic  sound  of  tiny 
cluttering  squeakings  when  its  mother  enters  the  burrow 
after  foraging-trips,  bringing  food.  She  brings  in  mostly 
insects  — small  lady-beetles  whose  brittle,  spotted  wing- 
covers  must  be  removed  before  they  can  be  eaten,  soft- 
bodied  caterpillars,  ants,  and  worms.  The  young  shrew, 
after  its  weaning  has  come  about,  acquires  the  way  of 
taking  this  new  food  between  its  slim  delicate  forepaws, 
fingered  like  little  hands,  and  in  the  under-earth  dark- 
ness  nibbles  away  the  wing-covers  and  chitinous  * body- 
shells  as  adroitly  as  a squirrel  removes  the  husk  from  a 
nut. 

[4]  When  at  last  the  time  comes  for  the  young  shrew 

to  leave  its  birthplace,  it  has  grown  very  nearly  as  large  ^ 
as  its  mother  and  has  developed  all  the  adult  shrew- 
endowments.  It  looks  now  not  unlike  a mouse,  save  that 
its  muzzle  is  more  sharply  pointed,  but  a mouse  reduced 
in  size  to  extreme  miniature.  The  whole  length  of  its  soft- 
furred  little  body  is  only  a fraction  more  than  two  inches, 
compared  to  the  four-inch  length  of  even  the  smallest  of 
the  white-footed  woods-mice;  its  tail  is  less  than  half 
as  long  as  a mouse’s.  The  uniquely  little  body  is  covered 
with  dense  soft  hair,  sepia  above  and  a paler  buffy  color 
underneath  — a covering  of  fur  so  fine  and  close  that  the 
shrew’s  ears  are  nearly  invisible  in  it,  and  the  infinitesi- 
mal eyes  are  scarcely  to  be  discerned.  The  shrew’s  hands 
and  feet  are  white,  smaller  and  more  delicate  than  any 
other  beast’s;  white  also  is  the  underside  of  the  minute 
furry  tail.  The  whole  body,  by  its  softness  of  coat  and 

* chitinous:  having  the  quality  of  chitin,  the  colorless  hard  material 
which  covers  the  body  of  an  insect. 
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coloring  and  its  tininess  of  bulk,  seems  far  from  kinship 
with  the  tough  strong  bodies  of  the  great  mammals.  But 
it  is  blood-brother  to  these,  all  the  same;  warm  blood 
courses  in  it;  the  shrew  is  as  much  mammal  as  a wolf.  It 
sets  forth,  with  its  unparalleledly  tiny  physieal  equip- 
ments,  to  live  as  adventurous  a life  as  any  of  its  greater 
warm-blooded  relatives. 

The  Writer’s  Craft 

1.  The  first  paragraph  tells  us  what  the  passage  is  about.  It  also 
appeals  to  the  reader’s  interest.  How  does  it  make  this  appeal? 

2.  We  can  identify  this  passage  as  exposition  since  its  chief  pur- 
pose is  to  give  information  about  the  shrew.  We  are  told,  for  example, 
that  the  shrew  is  a mammal.  What  other  information  is  given  about  the 
shrew?  Where  is  it  born?  How  many  shrews  are  in  the  same  litter? 
How  long  does  the  young  shrew  remain  in  the  “birth-chamber”?  Who 
brings  it  food  and  what  does  it  eat?  How  large  is  the  shrew  when  it 
leaves  its  birthplace? 

3.  Although  it  is  expository  in  purpose,  the  passage  contains  many 
descriptive  details.  How,  for  example,  are  the  following  described? 

a.  the  earth-burrow  in  which  the  shrew  is  bom  ( line  7 ) 

b.  the  appearance  of  the  infant  shrew  (lines  12-14) 

c.  the  atmosphere  in  the  earth-burrow  ( lines  25-29 ) 

d.  the  young  shrew’s  fur  ( lines  48-52 ) 

e.  the  young  shrew’s  hands  and  feet  ( lines  52-54 ) 

f . the  young  shrew’s  tail  ( lines  47-48  and  lines  54-55 ) 

4.  Notiee  that  the  writer  has  used  comparisons  in  describing  the 
shrew.  With  what  does  he  compare  the  size  of  the  litter  (lines  11-12)? 
What  comparison  does  he  use  to  explain  how  the  shrew  eats  (lines 
32-38)?  To  what  does  he  compare  the  appearance  and  size  of  the 
young  shrew  ( lines  42-47 ) ? 

WORD  CHOICE:  SYNONYMS  FOR  VARIETY 

Much  of  the  Devoe  seleetion  is  concerned  with  the  shrew’s  small- 
ness; in  fact,  in  some  twenty-one  places  Devoe  refers  to  the  size  of 
the  shrew.  In  order  to  avoid  excessive  repetition,  he  uses  many  syn- 
onyms for  the  idea  of  smallness;  tiny,  minute,  least,  little,  miniscule, 
miniature,  infinitesimal.  Which  of  these  does  he  use  most  often?  Do  all 
of  the  synonyms  mean  exactly  the  same  thing?  Does  Devoe’s  use  of 
synonyms  produce  a pleasing  effect  or  does  it  seem  forced? 
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Now  You  Try  It 

Select  one  of  the  following: 

1.  Write  an  essay  on  a famous  historical  landmark,  such  as  the 
Acropolis,  the  Tower  of  London,  or  the  White  House.  Discuss  its 
historical  significance  and  devote  at  least  one  paragraph  to  describing 
its  appearance  in  some  detail.  If  you  prefer,  choose  a historical  land- 
mark in  or  near  your  own  community. 

2.  In  an  essay  on  the  distinctive  features  of  one  of  the  “classic” 
automobiles,  use  one  paragraph  to  describe  its  appearance. 

3.  Gather  information  on  a rare  stamp.  Give  your  reader  some  in- 
formation about  its  history,  its  rarity,  its  price,  taking  at  least  a para- 
graph to  describe  it  in  detail. 

4.  Look  up  and  pass  on  to  your  readers  some  of  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  space  flight,  describing  what  one  of  the  newer  space  cap- 
sules looks  like. 

5.  In  an  essay  on  recent  trends  in  suburban  housing,  describe  care- 
fully one  type  of  typical  house. 

6.  In  an  essay  on  a farmers  winter  jobs,  describe  in  detail  what 
a farm  in  your  section  of  the  country  looks  like  in  winter. 
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Using  Analogy  in  Exposition 


After  someone  has  read  a piece  of  expository  writing,  his  response 
should  be,  “I  see  what  you  mean.”  Clarity  is  vital  to  all  exposition. 

Good  introductory  and  concluding  paragraphs,  unified  and  co- 
herent developmental  paragraphs,  and  a well-defined  overall  organ- 
izational pattern,  aU  contribute  to  clarity.  In  addition,  there  are  some 
special  devices  that  help  to  make  exposition  clearer.  A type  of  com- 
parison known  as  analogy  is  one  such  device. 

When  you  are  trying  to  explain  something  that  may  be  unfamiliar 
to  your  reader  or  diflBcult  for  him  to  understand,  an  analogy  can  be 
very  helpful.  Suppose  that  you  wanted  to  explain  the  workings  of  a 
highly  technical  mechanism  such  as  a computer.  If  you  drew  an  anal- 
ogy in  which  you  compared  the  computer  to  a human  brain,  you  could 
help  your  reader  understand  the  computer.  You  would  achieve  clarity 
by  comparing  something  that  was  unfamiliar  or  diflScult  to  something 
your  reader  would  find  familiar.  Notice  how  an  analogy  helps  to 
clarify  Deems  Taylors  explanation  in  the  following  selection. 


57  Deems  Taylor  in  The  Well-Tempered  Listener 

[1]  Just  what  does  constitute  a good  orchestral  program? 
What  elements  must  a conductor  consider  in  making  up  the 
list  of  numbers  that  he  will  conduct  at  a given  concert? 
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The  best  clue  to  the  answer  lies,  I think,  in  a field  that  at 
first  blush  doesn’t  seem  to  have  much  connection  with 
music,  and  that  is  — cooking.  What  makes  a good  program 
is  precisely  what  makes  a good  dinner.  Analyze  that  state- 
ment and  you  will  find  that  it  isn’t  nearly  as  foolish  as  it 
sounds.  After  all,  what  does  make  a good  dinner? 

[2]  Let  us  see.  We  begin  with  something  mildly  nourish- 
ing and  easily  digestible  — oysters  or  soup,  for  example,  or 
both.  Next,  if  the  dinner  is  an  elaborate  one,  we  have  some- 
thing a little  more  solid  and  highly  flavored  — good  but 
not  too  much:  an  entree.  Then  comes  the  main  course, 
whose  principal  object  is  nourishment.  After  that,  some- 
thing green,  perhaps,  and  then  something  sweet,  or  if  you 
like  cheese,  something  sharp  and  exotic.  In  any  case,  some- 
thing to  hold  the  attention  of  an  appetite  that  has  lost  its 
edge,  that  is  more  interested  in  flavor  than  substance. 

[3]  In  short,  a good  dinner  provides  the  elements  of 
variety,  cumulative  interest,  and  climax;  and  those  are  just 
the  elements  that  should  be  present  in  a good  concert  pro- 
gram. By  the  way,  when  I say  “concert”  program,  I mean 
just  that:  a program  designed  to  hold  the  interest  of  an 
audience  of  average  listeners,  possessing  average  good 
musical  taste.  I am  not  concerned  here  with  special  au- 
diences who  bring  a ready-made  interest  in  some  one  kind 
of  music.  After  all,  there  are  people  who  can  make  an  entire 
dinner  out  of  Swedish  smorgasbord,  or  caviar  and  cham- 
pagne; but  they’re  not  suflBciently  numerous  to  play  an 
important  part  in  this  present  discussion. 

[4]  Take  first  the  question  of  variety  — which  includes 
contrast.  A good  symphony  program,  in  my  opinion,  should 
not  be  confined  too  strictly  to  one  style,  one  composer,  or 
one  period.  It  shouldn’t  be  devoted  entirely  to  works  of 
the  middle  seventeenth  century;  it  shouldn’t  be  all  suites,  or 
all  marches,  or  all  symphonies.  Nor  should  it,  as  a rule,  be 
confined  to  the  works  of  a single  composer.  For  my  tastes, 
the  only  composer  who  can  stand  the  strain  of  providing 
an  entire  program  is  Wagner;  and  all-Wagner  programs 
are  generally  popular  for  the  reason  that  he  covers  so  much 
territory,  expresses  so  many  different  moods,  conveys  so 
many  different  atmospheres,  writes  in  such  a wide  variety 
of  forms,  and  has  such  an  extraordinary  command  of  or- 
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chestral  tone  color.  Outside  of  Wagner,  any  other  one-com- 
poser program  is  likely  to  be  dangerous,  because  there  is 
always  the  risk  that,  hearing  just  a little  too  much  of  one 
man,  you  begin  to  be  conscious,  not  only  of  his  genius,  but 
of  his  mannerisms. 

[5]  The  question  of  cumulative  interest  is  even  more 
important  and  is  the  element  whose  neglect  makes  bad 
program-makers  out  of  so  many  great  conductors.  A pro- 
gram, again  like  a dinner,  should  have  a beginning,  a mid- 
dle, and  an  end.  The  heaviest  number,  hke  the  heaviest 
course,  should  not  come  at  the  beginning;  first,  because 
the  audience  may  not  be  quite  settled  down  to  serious 
listening,  and  second,  because  even  if  the  audience  is  recep- 
tive, it  is  hable  to  find  the  rest  of  the  program  an  anticlimax. 
Nor  should  it  come  at  the  end,  because  the  audience,  having 
been  listening  for  an  hour  or  so,  is  growing  tired.  Its  atten- 
tion is  beginning  to  flag,  so  that  Beethovens  Seventh  or 
Strauss’s  Ein  Heldenleben  may  find  its  hsteners  restless 
instead  of  absorbed.  Somewhere  just  past  the  middle  of 
the  program,  in  point  of  time,  is  the  best  place  for  it,  the 
place  where  musical  appetites  are  whetted,  and  iM)t  yet 
jaded. 

The  Writer’s  Craft 

1.  In  this  passage  Deems  Taylor  is  explaining  his  ideas  on  what 
makes  a good  orchestral  program  or  concert.  In  this  explanation,  what 
analogy  does  he  draw;  in  other  words,  what  does  he  compare  to  a 
musical  program? 

2.  Why  do  you  think  Taylor  gives  a brief  account  of  the  elements 
necessary  to  a good  meal  in  the  second  paragraph? 

3.  After  reading  paragraph  3,  how  could  a good  reader  predict  the 
topics  of  paragraphs  4 and  5?  What  does  the  writer  accomplish  in 
these  paragraphs? 

4.  This  selection  illustrates  a very  effective  organizational  pattern 
for  a composition  in  which  an  analogy  is  used.  A basic  question  is 
raised;  an  analogy  is  suggested  as  an  answer;  the  familiar  part  of  the 
analogy  is  presented  in  limited  detail;  the  unfamiliar  is  presented  in 
more  extensive  detail.  Notice  how  the  role  of  the  analogy  changes.  In 
what  part  of  the  selection  is  it  strongest?  What  danger  is  there  in 
constant  reference  to  an  analogy  throughout  a composition? 
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Now  You  Try  It 

Using  a pattern  similar  to  the  one  used  in  the  Taylor  model  and 
outlined  in  question  4 on  the  preceding  page,  clarify  a concept  by  use 
of  an  analogy.  Use  one  of  the  suggestions  below  or  write  on  a topic  of 
your  own  choice. 

a.  A good  reading  program  is  like  a well-balanced  diet. 

b.  The  conductor  of  an  orchestra  is  much  like  the  quarterback  on 
a football  team. 

c.  Music  is  like  language. 

d.  The  human  body  is  like  a machine. 

e.  The  movement  of  history  is  like  the  flowing  of  a river. 

f.  A person’s  conscience  is  like  a traflBc  light. 

g.  Having  a good  education  is  like  having  a well-stocked  tool  chest. 
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CONCISENESS  THROUGH  PARALLELISM 

50  Stuart  Chase  in  Power  of  Words  (page  126) 

1.  When  a writer  expresses  related  ideas  in  similar  struc- 
tures, he  is  using  parallelism.  Notice  the  parallel  structures 
within  the  following  sentence  from  the  Chase  selection: 

Other  methods  of  communicating  to  humans  include:  dig- 
ging claws  into  a person’s  knee  to  beg  food  at  table;  play- 
ing the  banjo  on  the  screen  door  as  a request  to  come  in; 
bringing  rats,  mice,  moles,  et  cetera,  to  the  house  for  ap- 
proval. 

In  this  sentence  Chase  cites  three  methods  of  communicating 
and  puts  them  into  similar  structures.  Three  gerunds  (verb  forms 
used  as  nouns  and  ending  in  -mg)  introduce  phrases  of  approxi- 
mately the  same  length. 

2.  Parallelism  is  a useful  device  because  it  indicates  close 
relationships  and  it  enables  the  writer  to  be  concise.  The  follow- 
ing sentence  from  Chase’s  report  achieves  parallelism  through 
the  use  of  the  same  verb  form  for  each  of  seven  different  ges- 
tures. Each  verb  is  followed  by  the  pronoun  them. 

We  stroke  them,  pat  them,  tickle  them  under  the  chin  and 
behind  the  ears,  poke  them  gently  with  the  foot,  roll  them 
over;  we  also  push  them  away  and  carry  them  out  the  door. 

Had  Chase  not  used  parallel  structures,  he  would  have  had  to 
write  a separate  short  sentence  for  each  gesture. 

3.  What  other  examples  of  parallelism  can  you  find  in  the 
Chase  article? 

■ EXERCISE  Turn  each  of  the  following  groups  of  sentences 
into  a single  sentence,  using  parallel  structures  as  suggested  in 
parentheses. 

1.  Students  come  to  school  in  several  ways.  Many  of  them 
ride  bicycles.  Quite  a few  take  the  school  bus.  Some  drive 
cars.  Some  use  their  feet.  (Use  a series  of  prepositional 
phrases  beginning  with  by.) 

2.  Exercising  strengthens  our  muscles.  Exercising  increases  oiu 
stamina.  Our  coordination  is  improved.  (Use  a single  subject 
and  a series  of  verbs  and  objects.) 
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3.  Unruly  sports  fans  express  their  disapproval  in  several  ways. 
Sometimes  they  boo.  They  also  shout  unpleasant  comments. 
Some  of  them  throw  paper  cups,  shoes,  and  even  seat  cush- 
ions. (Use  a series  of  phrases,  each  one  beginning  with  by 
and  a gerund.) 

4.  There  are  three  things  that  I fear:  dogs  with  rabies,  tigers 
that  are  hungry,  and  women  who  have  become  angry.  (Use 
an  adjective-noun  pattern:  “rabid  dogs,”  etc.) 

5.  Young  married  couples  need  three  things.  They  need  some 
common  sense.  They  also  need  mature  patience.  But  I sup- 
pose most  of  all  they  need  some  ready  cash.  (Use  an  adjec- 
tive-noun pattern.) 

THE  ADJECTIVE  CLAUSE 

51  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

in  “The  Marks  of  an  Educated  Man”  (page  130) 

1.  The  following  sentence  extracts  are  from  the  Butler  essay. 
The  adjective  clauses  are  italicized. 

habits  and  traits  which  are  the  marks  of  an  educated  gen- 
tleman 

schools  and  colleges  that  are  thought  to  be  respectable 
those  who  have  had  a school  and  college  education 

Where  does  the  adjective  clause  typically  come  in  relation 
to  the  noun  or  pronoun  it  modifies?  What  are  three  words  that 
can  begin  adjective  clauses?  (Others  used  in  special  situations 
are  where,  when,  and  why:  the  place  where  . . . ; the  time 
when  . . . ; the  reason  why.  . . .) 

2.  How  does  the  punctuation  differ  in  the  following  sentences 
containing  adjective  clauses? 

A second  and  indispensable  trait  of  the  educated  man  is 
refined  and  gentle  manners,  which  are  themselves  the  ex- 
pression of  fixed  habits  of  thought  and  action. 

The  gentleman  instinctively  knows  the  difference  between 
those  things  which  he  may  and  should  do  and  those  things 
which  he  may  not  and  should  not  do. 

In  the  first  sentence  the  adjective  clause  is  set  off  by  a comma. 
This  clause  is  termed  a nonrestrictive  clause  since  it  does  not 
restrict  or  limit  manners,  the  word  it  modifies.  The  comma  here 
shows  that  the  clause  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  the  sentence. 
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There  are  two  adjective  clauses  in  the  second  sentence,  and 
neither  is  set  off  by  commas.  These  clauses  are  called  restrictive 
clauses  bcause  they  restrict  or  limit  the  meaning  of  things. 
The  clauses  specify  which  things,  and  are  essential  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  sentence. 

Are  most  of  the  adjective  clauses  in  Butler’s  essay  restrictive 
or  nonrestrictive?  How  can  you  tell? 

3.  By  comparing  the  following  sentences,  you  can  see  how 
the  adjective  clause  helps  to  combine  ideas. 

Authors  original  sentence: 

These  traits  or  characteristics  may  be  variously  described 
and  classified,  but  among  them  there  are  five  that  should 
always  stand  out  clearly  enough  to  be  seen  of  all  men. 

Rewritten  as  two  sentences: 

These  traits  or  characteristics  may  be  variously  described 
and  classified.  Five  of  these  traits  should  always  stand  out 
clearly  enough  to  be  seen  of  all  men. 

■ EXERCISE  Use  adjective  clauses  to  combine  the  following 
sentences  into  single  complex  sentences.  Check  to  be  sure  the 
punctuation  is  correct. 

1.  The  science  laboratory  has  all  of  the  latest  equipment.  It  was 
installed  two  months  ago. 

2.  My  mother  will  not  be  able  to  come  in  for  the  conference.  She 
has  been  ill. 

3.  The  last  game  of  the  season  was  hard  fought.  It  was  the 
most  crucial  of  the  entire  year. 

4.  The  highest  salaries  are  made  by  college  graduates.  These 
college  graduates  have  gone  on  for  higher  degrees. 

5.  The  school  dropout  problem  has  become  a matter  of  nation- 
wide concern.  This  dropout  problem  has  no  easy  answers 
and  yields  to  no  pat  solutions. 


THE  COMPOUND-COMPLEX  SENTENCE 

56  Alan  Devoe  in  Lives  Around  Us  ( page  149 ) 

In  the  Sentence  Skills  section,  on  pages  116-19,  you  examined 
three  of  the  basic  types  of  sentence  — the  simple  sentence,  the 
compound  sentence,  and  the  complex  sentence.  The  Devoe 
model  contains  several  good  examples  of  the  fourth  type  of  sen- 
tence — the  compound-complex  sentence.  In  each  of  the  com- 
pound-complex sentences  on  the  following  page,  the  subordi- 
nate clause  is  italicized. 
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A man  need  go  to  no  great  trouble  to  look  at  it,  as  he  must 
to  see  a whale;  he  can  find  it  now  in  the  nearest  country 
woodlot. 

Its  fellows  in  the  litter  may  number  four  or  five,  and  they 
lie  together  in  the  warm  subterranean  darkness  of  their  tiny 
nest-chamber  in  a little  group  whose  whole  bulk  is  scarcely 
that  of  a walnut. 

The  size  of  even  an  adult  shrew  is  very  nearly  the  smallest 
possible  for  mammalian  existence,  and  the  young  one  cannot 
venture  out  into  the  world  of  adult  activity  until  it  has  al- 
most completely  matured. 

On  the  basis  of  your  examination  of  these  three  sentences, 
answer  the  following  questions  about  the  compound-complex 
sentence: 

1.  How  many  independent  clauses  does  it  typically  have? 

2.  How  many  subordinate  clauses  does  it  typically  have? 

3.  Can  these  subordinate  clauses  be  either  adjective  or  adverb 
clauses? 

■ EXERCISE  Using  a compound-complex  sentence  is  often  a 
good  way  of  combining  several  related  short  choppy  sentences 
into  a longer,  smoother  single  sentence.  Change  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing groups  of  sentences  into  an  effective  compound-complex 
sentence: 

1.  Our  people  worked  hard.  Our  economy  has  flourished.  Our 
moral  fiber  has  toughened. 

2.  The  school  is  a society  in  miniature.  It  has  its  own  social  struc- 
ture. It  requires  rules,  traditions,  and  ideals. 

3.  We  lost  the  game.  We  won  a moral  victory.  We  resisted  the 
temptation  to  cheat. 

4.  We  ask  students  to  read  the  great  books  of  the  past.  They 
must  also  read  contemporary  books.  These  books  deal  with 
the  problems  of  modern  society. 


VARIETY  IN  SENTENCE  BEGINNINGS 

57  Deems  Taylor  in  The  Well-Tempered  Listener 
(page  153) 

Because  the  normal  word  order  for  English  sentences  is  sub- 
ject-verb, most  sentences  begin  with  their  subjects.  To  avoid  the 
monotony  of  beginning  every  sentence  with  its  subject,  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  begin  some  sentences  with  something  other  than 
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the  subject.  Notice  the  beginnings  in  the  following  sentences 
from  the  Deems  Taylor  model: 

After  all,  what  does  make  a good  dinner?  (begins  with  a 
prepositional  phrase) 

Next,  if  the  dinner  is  an  elaborate  one,  we  have  something 
a little  more  solid  and  highly  flavored  . . . (begins  with 
an  adverb,  followed  by  an  adverb  clause) 

By  the  way,  when  I say  “concert”  program,  I mean  just 
that  . . . (begins  with  a prepositional  phrase,  followed  by 
an  adverb  clause) 

For  my  tastes,  the  only  composer  who  can  stand  the  strain 
of  providing  an  entire  program  is  Wagner  . . . (begins 
with  a prepositional  phrase) 

The  sentences  above  show  the  use  of  adverbs  and  prepositional 
phrases  as  sentence  beginnings.  These  are  only  two  of  the  possi- 
bilities. Other  single-word  modifiers  that  can  be  used  to  begin 
sentences  are  adjectives  and  participles.  Other  types  of  phrases 
are  participial  and  infinitive  phrases.  You  may  also  begin  sen- 
tences with  subordinate  clauses. 

The  need  for  variety  in  beginnings  should  not  lead  you  into 
the  error  of  distorting  normal  word  order  so  drastically  that  sen- 
tences become  awkward.  Consider,  for  example,  this  sentence 
from  the  Taylor  selection: 

I am  not  concerned  here  with  special  audiences  who  bring 
a ready-made  interest  in  some  one  kind  of  music. 

To  give  the  sentence  a different  beginning,  the  word  order 
could  be  changed  in  the  following  way;  but  the  result  would  be 
awkward: 

With  special  audiences  who  bring  a ready-made  interest 
in  some  one  kind  of  music  I am  not  concerned  here. 

■ EXERCISE  In  rewriting  the  following  paragraph,  try  to  vary 
the  sentence  beginnings  as  much  as  possible  without  producing 
a result  that  is  awkward  or  that  calls  undue  attention  to  itself. 

A school  newspaper  needs  to  strike  a balance  between 
complete  independence  and  complete  subjugation  to  au- 
thority. It  needs,  on  the  one  hand,  to  have  some  limited 
freedom.  It  should  have  the  right  to  print  constructive 
criticism,  since  no  school  is  perfect  and  no  administration 
is  free  of  error.  The  paper  should  feel  free  to  print  letters 
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from  students  as  long  as  those  letters  do  not  defame  or  at- 
tack any  individual  or  group  within  the  school.  It  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  print  controversial  editorials,  since 
controversy  engenders  constructive  thinking.  It  should, 
moreover,  be  free  from  the  repressive  dictates  of  any  single 
teacher.  It  needs,  on  the  other  hand,  some  firm  controls.  It 
is,  after  all,  the  official  organ  of  the  school  and  is  so  re- 
garded by  all  who  read  it.  It  has  a great  public  relations 
impact,  for  good  or  ill.  It  makes,  finally,  a lasting  impres- 
sion on  all  who  read  it.  A well-intentioned  editorial  can  do 
a great  deal  of  damage  to  the  innocent.  A letter  written  in 
the  heat  of  anger  can  say  things  that  the  writer  later  wishes 
had  not  been  said.  A review  of  a school  play,  composed 
vvdth  the  best  of  intentions,  may  hurt  to  the  quick  an  ama- 
teurish but  enthusiastic  performer. 
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SECTION  FIVE 


Opinion  and 
Persuasion 


OPINION  AND  PERSUASION 


Expressing  an  Opinion 


An  expression  of  opinion  is  one  of  the  most  important  uses  of  lan- 
guage. Consider  how  often  language  is  used  to  express  opinions  about 
ideas,  events,  people,  books,  movies  — among  many  other  things. 
People  often  express  their  opinions  in  writing.  The  newspaper  edi- 
torial is  one  example.  Critical  essays,  book  reviews,  and  movie  re- 
views are  other  common  examples.  The  following  model  is  taken 
from  an  essay  of  opinion  which  appeared  originally  in  a popular 
magazine.  The  writer,  Herbert  Hoover,  was  President  of  the  United 
States  from  1929-1933. 


58  Herbert  Hoover  in  *'The  Miracle  of  America” 

[1]  Perhaps  the  time  has  come  for  Americans  to  take  a 
little  stock  and  think  something  good  about  themselves. 

[2]  We  could  point  out  that  our  American  system  has 
perfected  the  greatest  productivity  of  any  nation  on  earth, 
that  our  standard  of  living  is  the  highest  in  the  world.  We 
could  point  to  our  constantly  improving  physical  health 
and  lengthening  span  of  life.  We  could  mention  the  physical 
condition  of  our  youth  as  indicated  somewhat  by  our  show- 
ing in  the  recent  Olympic  games. 

[3]  In  the  government  field,  we  could  suggest  that  our 
supposedly  decadent  people  still  rely  upon  the  miracle 
of  the  ballot  and  the  legislative  hall  to  settle  their  dif- 
ferences of  view  and  not  upon  a secret  police  with  slave 
camps. 
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[4]  In  the  cultural  field,  we  could  point  out  that  with 
only  about  six  per  cent  of  the  world’s  population  we  have 
more  youth  in  high  schools  and  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing, more  musical  and  literary  organizations,  more  libraries 
and  probably  more  distribution  of  the  printed  and  spoken 
word  than  all  the  other  ninety-four  per  cent  put  together. 

[5]  On  the  moral  and  spiritual  side,  we  have  more  hos- 
pitals and  charitable  institutions  than  all  of  them.  And  we 
could  suggest  that  we  alone,  of  all  nations,  fought  in  two 
world  wars  and  asked  no  indemnities,*  no  acquisition  of 
territory,  no  domination  over  other  nations.  We  could  point 
to  an  advancement  of  the  spirit  of  compassion  such  as  the 
world  has  never  seen,  and  prove  it  by  the  tons  of  food  and 
clothes  and  billions  of  dollars  we  have  made  as  gifts  in  sav- 
ing hundreds  of  millions  from  famine  and  governments  from 
collapse. 

[6]  All  of  which  is  not  boasting,  but  just  a fact.  And 
we  could  say  a good  deal  more. 

[7]  Whatever  our  faults  may  be,  our  critics  do  not  grasp 
the  sense  of  a word  which  is  daily  on  our  lips  — America. 
From  its  intangible  meanings  spring  the  multitude  of  ac- 
tions, ideals,  and  purposes  of  our  people.  Recently  I had  an 
occasion  to  say  something  on  that  subject  which  I can 
summarize  here. 

[8]  America  means  far  more  than  a continent  bounded 
by  two  oceans.  It  is  more  than  pride  of  military  power, 
glory  in  war  or  in  victory.  It  means  more  than  vast  ex- 
panses of  farms,  of  great  factories  or  mines,  magnificent 
cities  or  millions  of  automobiles  and  radios.  It  is  more  even 
than  the  traditions  of  the  great  tide  westward  from  Europe 
which  pioneered  the  conquest  of  a continent.  It  is  more 
than  oiu*  literature,  our  music,  our  poetry.  Other  nations 
have  these  things  also. 

[9]  What  we  have  in  addition,  the  intangible  we  cannot 
describe,  lies  in  the  personal  experience  and  the  living  of 
each  of  us  rather  than  in  phrases,  however  inspiring. 

[10]  Perhaps  without  immodesty  I can  claim  to  have 
had  some  experience  in  what  America  means.  I have  lived 
many  kinds  of  American  life.  After  my  early  boyhood  in 
an  Iowa  village,  I lived  as  the  ward  of  a country  doctor  in 
Oregon.  I lived  among  those  to  whom  hard  work  was  the 
* indemnities:  compensation  for  loss  or  damage. 
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price  of  existence.  The  opportunities  of  America  opened  up 
to  me  the  public  schools.  They  carried  me  to  the  profes- 
sional training  of  an  American  university.  I began  by  work- 
ing with  my  own  hands  for  my  daily  bread.  I have  tasted 
the  despair  of  fruitless  search  for  a job.  I know  the  kindly 
encouragement  of  a humble  boarding-house  keeper. 

[11]  1 have  conducted  the  administration  of  great  in- 
dustries with  their  problems  of  production  and  the  well- 
being of  their  employees. 

[12]  I have  seen  America  in  contrast  with  many  nations 

and  races.  My  profession  took  me  into  many  foreign  lands 
under  many  kinds  of  government.  I have  worked  with  their 
great  spiritual  leaders  and  their  great  statesmen.  I have 
worked  in  governments  of  free  men,  of  tyrannies,  of  So- 
cialists, and  of  Communists.  I have  met  with  princes,  kings, 
despots,  and  desperados.  ^ 

[13]  I have  seen  the  squalor  of  Asia,  the  frozen  class 
barriers  of  Europe.  I was  not  a tourist.  I was  associated 
in  their  working  lives  and  problems.  I had  to  deal  with 
their  social  systems  and  their  governments.  And  outstand- 
ing everywhere  to  these  great  masses  of  people  there  was 
a hallowed  word  — America.  To  them  it  was  the  hope  of 
the  world. 

[14]  Every  homecoming  was  for  me  a reaffirmation  of 
the  glory  of  America.  Each  time  my  soul  was  washed  by 
the  relief  from  the  grinding  poverty  of  other  nations,  by  the 
greater  kindliness  and  frankness  which  comes  from  ac- 
ceptance of  equality  and  wide-open  opportunity  to  all  who 
want  a chance.  It  is  more  than  that.  It  is  a land  of  self-re- 
spect bom  alone  of  free  men. 

The  Writer’s  Craft 

1.  Mr.  Hoover  expresses  his  opinion  in  the  first  paragraph.  What 
is  this  opinion?  Would  you  agree  that  the  rest  of  the  passage  is  de- 
voted to  explaining  why  he  holds  the  opinion  stated  in  the  first  para- 
graph? 

2.  Some  of  the  reasons  Mr.  Hoover  gives  in  support  of  his  opinion 
can  be  checked.  We  can  think  of  these  reasons,  therefore,  as  facts. 
The  first  reason  given  is  that  “our  American  system  has  perfected 
the  greatest  productivity  of  any  nation  on  earth.”  Can  this  statement 
be  checked?  If  so,  we  can  think  of  it  as  a fact.  Mr.  Hoover  includes  it 
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as  a matter  of  fact,  not  just  as  a matter  of  his  own  personal  judg- 
ment. Point  to  at  least  five  other  statements  of  fact  that  Mr.  Hoover 
gives  as  reasons  for  his  opinion. 

3.  Personal  experience  is  often  used  to  support  a statement  of  opin- 
ion. If  you  were  to  say,  for  example,  “I  think  my  grandfather  is  a won- 
derful man  because  he  helped  me  when  I needed  a friend,”  your 
reason  would  be  based  on  personal  experience.  Note  that  Mr.  Hoover 
also  gives  personal  experiences  as  reasons  for  his  opinion.  In  para- 
graphs 10-14  he  refers  to  a series  of  personal  experiences,  which  help 
to  clarify  what  America  means  to  him.  What  are  these  personal  ex- 
periences? Are  they  presented  in  chronological  order? 

4.  Often  a general  opinion  is  the  result  of  a number  of  specific 
opinions.  You  like  a movie  because  you  like  its  story,  its  suspense,  the 
leading  man,  or  leading  lady.  These  specific  likes  or  opinions  are  the 
reasons  for  your  general  opinion  of  the  movie.  A writer’s  reasons  do 
not  necessarily  have  to  be  factual.  As  reasons  for  liking  America,  a 
writer  might  give  his  opinion  of  American  automobiles  or  houses  or 
food,  for  example.  Where  in  the  model  passage  does  Mr.  Hoover  sup- 
port his  general  opinion  of  America  with  his  specific  opinions,  rather 
than  with  facts  or  illustrations  from  his  experience? 

5.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Hoover  wants  to  persuade  his  readers  and  have 
them  share  his  opinions?  How  can  you  tell?  If  Mr.  Hoover’s  aim  is  to 
persuade,  do  you  think  that  he  has  been  successful? 

Now  You  Try  It 

Think  of  all  your  strong  likes  and  dislikes  — your  opinions  about 
diflFerent  kinds  of  people,  books,  food,  cars,  school  activities,  movies, 
or  television  shows.  Use  one  of  these  opinions  as  the  topic  for  a com- 
position. Make  a clear  statement  of  your  opinion  and  then  give  your 
reasons,  using  at  least  three  developmental  paragraphs.  Give  facts  and 
personal  experiences  in  support  of  your  opinion. 
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OPINION  AND  PERSUASION 


Narration  and  Comparison 
in  Essays  of  Opinion 


You  have  seen  that  narration  can  be  used  in  expository  writing. 
Narration  can  also  help  you  explain  why  you  hold  a certain  opinion. 
As  you  read  the  following  selection,  notice  how  the  writer  uses  a nar- 
rative to  support  his  opinion.  Notice  also  his  use  of  a comparison. 


59  Walter  Teller  in  “Winter  in  Bucks  County” 

[1]  Winters  are  diflFerent  from  what  they  used  to  be. 
Whether  they  bring  more  or  less  snow  than  in  former  times 
I leave  to  the  meteorologists.  What  they  do  bring,  however, 
is  a new  anxiety,  and  also  a new  kind  of  helplessness. 

[2]  Riding  one  of  the  back  roads  to  New  Hope,  I came 
to  a school  bus  stalled  in  snow.  It  was  mired  athwart  the 
road,  with  only  its  rear  wheels  still  on  the  snow-covered 
school-grounds  driveway.  The  time,  early  evening.  Gathered 
around  the  yellow  monster  stood  a dozen  or  more  adolescent 
boys  — nicely  dressed,  quiet,  waiting,  and  helpless  — and 
a couple  of  helpless  male  teachers.  Nice  school,  probably  all 
nice  boys,  and  no  doubt  all  on  their  way  to  some  event  of 
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cultural  refinement,  such  as  a concert  played  on  recorders 
and  ancient  strings. 

[3]  Very  politely  it  was  explained  to  me  that  it  might 
be  fifteen  minutes  or  so  till  the  tow  truck  could  come,  that 
perhaps  I should  backtrack  a couple  of  miles  and  pick  up 
another  road.  And  yet  there  was  nothing  in  the  situation 
that  the  manpower  present  could  not  have  solved.  No  one, 
however,  shoveled;  no  one  pushed;  they  had  been  told  to 
wait  for  the  tow  truck.  So  this  flock  of  discreet  and  polite 
young  men,  shepherded  by  soft-spoken  teachers,  huddled  in 
helplessness.  There  was  plenty  of  strength  and  initiative, 
but  they  lay  in  somebody  else’s  tow  truck,  and  that  was 
fifteen  minutes  away.  I backed  up,  turned  around,  and  ran 
down  a five-mile  detour,  and  could  feel  the  adrenaline 
pumping. 

[4]  No,  the  difference  is  not  in  the  snowfall  but  in  the 
way  one  feels  about  it.  Nothing  in  winter  could  be  more 
natural.  Snowstorms  have  always  bound  people  in,  sep- 
arated them  from  one  another,  and  for  the  time  being  cut 
them  off  from  the  towns.  Sometimes,  in  the  past,  it  has 
been  all  a man  could  do  to  make  his  way  to  the  bam  and 
back.  However,  snow  was  expected,  taken  for  granted,  was 
part  of  the  scheme  of  things,  and  prepared  for.  A snowstorm 
might  cut  you  off  from  your  everyday  world,  but  it  did  not 
deprive  you  of  your  accustomed  outlook. 

[5]  But  who  can  be  philosophical  when  power  fails? 
Or  when  roads  drift  shut?  We  inhabitants  have  staked  our 
lives  on  the  electric  company’s  lines  and  on  the  department 
of  highways.  Not  many  now  have  a woodshed  with  wood, 
a bin  filled  with  coal,  or  oil  for  the  lamps.  Very  few  boast 
a horse.  As  for  automobiles,  they  don’t  have  the  clearance 
the  higher-wheeled  jobs  of  thirty  or  more  years  ago  had. 
The  snow  is  the  same,  but  the  people  are  not,  and  we  be- 
come afraid  of  the  snow. 


The  Writer’s  Craft 

1.  What  opinion  is  expressed  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  model? 
How  many  sentences  are  used  to  make  this  opinion  completely  clear? 

2.  Where  does  the  narrative  portion  of  the  model  begin?  Where 
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does  it  end?  Does  the  little  story  about  the  school  bus  help  to  explain 
what  the  writer  believes  about  modern  winters?  Does  it  help  to  ex- 
plain why  he  has  this  opinion?  Does  it  persuade  you  that  his  opinion 
is  correct?  Why  or  why  not? 

3.  Does  the  first  sentence  in  paragraph  4 refer  back  to  the  opinion 
expressed  in  the  first  paragraph?  Do  you  see  the  reason  for  referring 
to  the  opinion  at  the  end  of  the  story  about  the  bus?  Does  this  sen- 
tence also  serve  as  a transition?  Explain. 

4.  List  all  the  facts  that  the  author  includes  about  winters  in  the 
past.  Now  make  a separate  list  of  all  the  facts  he  includes  about  mod- 
em winters.  Where  do  you  find  most  of  the  facts  about  the  past? 
about  modem  winters?  Does  a comparison  of  these  two  sets  of  facts 
help  to  explain  the  reasons  for  the  author’s  opinion?  Does  this  com- 
parison help  to  persuade  you  that  the  author  is  right  in  feeling  the 
way  he  does? 

WORD  CHOICE:  CONVEYING  OPINION 

Two  paragraphs  from  the  Teller  model  are  reprinted  below.  Reread 
these  paragraphs  and  then  explain  why  you  think  the  writer  chose 
to  use  the  italicized  words.  How  do  these  words  help  to  convey  the 
writer’s  opinion?  What  effect  do  they  have  on  you  as  you  read  them? 

Riding  one  of  the  back  roads  to  New  Hope,  I came  to  a 
school  bus  stalled  in  snow.  It  was  mired  athwart  the  road,  with 
only  its  rear  wheels  still  on  the  snow-covered  school-grounds 
driveway.  The  time,  early  evening.  Gathered  around  the  yellow 
monster  stood  a dozen  or  more  adolescent  boys  — nicely  dressed, 
quiet,  waiting,  and  helpless  — and  a couple  of  helpless  male 
teachers.  Nice  school,  probably  all  nice  boys,  and  no  doubt  all 
on  their  way  to  some  event  of  cultural  refinement,  such  as  a con- 
cert played  on  recorders  and  ancient  strings. 

Very  politely  it  was  explained  to  me  that  it  might  be  fifteen 
minutes  or  so  till  the  tow  truck  could  come,  that  perhaps  I should 
backtrack  a couple  of  miles  and  pick  up  another  road.  And  yet 
there  was  nothing  in  the  situation  that  the  manpower  present 
could  not  have  solved.  No  one,  however,  shoveled;  no  one 
pushed;  they  had  been  told  to  wait  for  the  tow  truck.  So  this 
flock  of  discreet  and  polite  young  men,  shepherded  by  soft- 
spoken  teachers,  huddled  in  helplessness.  There  was  plenty  of 
strength  and  initiative,  but  they  lay  in  somebody  else’s  tow 
truck,  and  that  was  fifteen  minutes  away.  I backed  up,  turned 
around,  ran  down  a five-mile  detour,  and  could  feel  the  adrenal- 
ine pumping. 
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Now  You  Try  It 

The  following  titles  suggest  essays  of  opinion  and  permit  the 
inclusion  of  a brief  narrative  to  help  you  support  your  opinion.  In 
writing  about  one  of  these  topics,  you  may  wish  to  draw  comparisons 
with  former  times  or  situations.  If  you  prefer,  select  your  own  topic. 

a.  Americans  Are  Still  Pioneers 

b.  Ignorance,  Not  Malice,  Is  the  Cause  of  Most  of  the  Evil  in 
This  World 

c.  Boredom  Is  a National  Disease 

d.  It  Takes  Courage  to  Be  a Nonconformist 

e.  Machines  Are  Taking  Away  Human  Initiative 
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Persuasion 


The  two  selections  in  this  lesson  are  examples  of  persuasive  writing. 
As  you  read  them,  notice  how  the  writers  try  to  enlist  the  reader  s 
support  or  agreement. 


60  Jesse  Stuart  in  “Are  We  a Nation  of  Digits?” 

[1]  In  World  War  II,  when  I served  in  the  United  States 
Naval  Reserve,  I was  given  a number  to  use  instead  of  my 
name.  I thought  then  that  the  number  was  merely  a sub- 
stitute for  my  name,  that  after  the  war  ended  I would 
get  my  name  back.  But  have  any  of  us?  In  the  last  twenty 
years  the  trend  to  substitute  numbers  for  names  has  grown 
with  such  momentum  that  there  seems  to  be  no  way  to  head 
it  off.  The  number  mania  is  like  a large  snowball  rolling 
down  a mountainside,  sweeping  its  path  clean. 

[2]  I have  already  become  a seven-digit  telephone  num- 
ber. I’m  473-4813.  ‘Is  this  No.  473-4813?”  the  operator  asks. 
And  1 have  to  answer  “yes”  to  get  the  call.  My  number  used 
to  be  Grover  3-5613.  I hked  that  because  it  had  a name 
in  it.  In  those  days  I could  call  Sue,  Nell,  or  Tillie  at  the 
Greenup  telephone  exchange  and  ask  them  the  time  of  day 
or  what  was  news  in  Greenup.  I’d  call  them  by  their  first 
names  and  they  would  call  me  by  my  first  name.  Jesse 
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sounds  better  to  me  than  473-4813.  Jesse  is  a good  old 
Hebrew  name.  I like  it.  But  gone  is  Grover  3-5613,  and  gone 
is  the  Greenup  telephone  exchange.  Gone  too  are  Nell,  Sue, 
and  Tiilie.  Gone  is  Jesse  Stuart,  for  he  is  now  473-4813. 

[3]  IVe  got  more  number  names  too.  I got  a gasoline 
credit  card  once,  before  driving  to  California.  My  credit 
card  was  a number,  ten  digits,  something  like  this:  132- 
577-5482.  This  was  too  big  a number  for  me  to  tote  around, 
even  in  my  billfold.  In  disgust  I threw  it  from  my  car  win- 
dow, onto  the  salt  plains  of  Utah. 

[4]  Now  I’ve  been  told  that  I must  have  a bank  number 
very  soon  and  I won’t  be  able  to  throw  that  away.  Mean- 
while, I sometimes  get  letters  addressed  to  Occupant,  Box 
1000,  Greenup,  Kentucky,  as  if  I had  no  other  name.  This 
makes  my  blood  pressure  rise.  Some  letters  are  merely  ad- 
dressed to  Box  1000.  To  bring  my  blood  pressure  back  to 
normal,  I throw  all  these  letters  into  the  wastebasket  with- 
out opening  them. 

[5]  Names  always  mean  more  than  numbers.  I remem- 
ber the  last  year  I was  principal  at  McKell  High  School, 
South  Shore,  Kentucky,  when  Coach  Ben  Webb  got  so 
tired  of  numbers  on  his  football  team  he  decided  to  do  some- 
thing about  them.  Each  player  was  a number  and  each 
signal  was  a number.  Our  quarterbacks  and  players  had 
trouble  remembering  all  the  signals.  We  had  mixups  and 
confusion.  We  lost  games.  Then  this  brilliant  coach  stum- 
bled onto  an  idea  that  caused  him  to  win  games  and  almost 
made  him  immortal.  He  changed  signal  numbers  to  the 
names  of  high-school  girls  his  players  dated.  There  were  no 
more  passes  to  the  wrong  man  down  the  field  and  there  was 
no  more  trying  to  go  through  the  wrong  side  of  the  line. 
Our  team  began  to  win  games  and  influence  fans. 

[6]  Each  play,  whether  it  was  Betty  Mercer,  Nadia 
Radcliff,  Yvonne  Bentley,  Sabrina  Tolliver,  Janice  Quillen, 
Marilyn  Timberlake,  Loretta  Phillips,  Sue  Ellen  Major, 
Carol  Sherman,  or  one  of  a dozen  other  names,  was  executed 
without  error.  We  won  games  and  Ben  Webb  gained  a rep- 
utation. Comments  were  heard  up  and  down  the  sidelines 
at  every  game  that  our  coach  had  the  best  set  of  working 
signals  they  had  ever  seen  in  football. 

[7]  In  this  period  of  my  life  I thought  I was  through 
forever  having  to  substitute  numbers  for  names.  I was 
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wrong,  though.  When  I joined  the  United  States  Naval  Re- 
serve in  World  War  II,  I had  number  95S-63-00  on  my  dog- 
tag,  which  I kept  on  a httle  chain  around  my  neck,  and  on 
a bracelet  on  my  arm,  and  on  a piece  of  paper  in  my  pocket- 
book,  so  that  if  I were  killed  at  sea  or  on  land,  they  could 
identify  my  body. 

[8]  After  the  war  I said  I’d  never  have  another  number, 
that  I wouldn’t  be  a numerical  abstraction  anymore.  Here 
is  where  I was  fooled  again.  Because  I didn’t  work  for  any- 
body, being  self-employed,  I didn’t  need  a Social  Security 
number  — at  least  I thought  I didn’t. 

[9]  Then,  a few  years  after  World  War  II,  an  attorney 
filling  in  my  income  tax  returns  warned  me  1 would  now 
have  to  pay  into  Social  Security,  although  I had  been  exempt 
as  one  who  earned  money  not  from  wages.  He  said  he  had 
already  obtained  a number  for  me.  He  warned  me  I could 
not  escape.  So  my  Social  Security  number  is  405-44-5654. 
It  is  too  long,  too  abstract,  too  colorless  to  remember.  And  I 
haven’t  tried  very  hard  to  memorize  it. 

[10]  Recently,  just  before  flying  to  the  University  of 
Florida  to  give  a lecture,  I received  a letter  from  the  mem- 
ber of  the  university’s  English  Department  who  had  invited 
me,  telling  me  to  be  sure  to  bring  my  Social  Security  num- 
ber, for  I could  not  be  paid  without  it.  This  brought  up 
another  problem.  I had  once  carried  my  Social  Security  card 
in  my  billfold,  but  my  billfold  had  been  stolen  with  every- 
thing in  it  ( including  seventy-eight  dollars ) in  Cairo,  Egypt. 
And  I couldn’t  remember  the  number  at  all. 

[11]  So  I drove  off  to  the  airport  without  my  number, 
hoping  that  my  name  could  substitute  for  it  so  I would  be 
paid  for  my  lecture.  I was  running  low  on  money.  It  sounded 
crazy  to  me  that  I had  to  have  my  Social  Security  number 
before  I could  be  paid.  I thought.  No  wonder  so  many 
Americans  have  need  of  a psychiatrist. 

[12]  Maybe  I’d  made  a mistake  by  not  memorizing  my 
Social  Security  number,  or  by  not  wearing  it  on  a tag  around 
my  neck,  or  having  it  engraved  on  an  identification  bracelet 
to  wear  on  my  wrist  at  all  times.  I had  learned  that  digits  — 
which  might  be  called  a collective  numerical  adjective  — 
were  what  counted,  instead  of  the  name  Jesse  (Hilton) 
Stuart.  Yes,  I carried  my  name  among  neighbors  and 
friends,  and  it  was  attached  to  stories,  poems,  and  articles 
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in  magazines  and  in  literature  textbooks;  but  owing  to 
changes  in  America,  this,  my  real  name,  was  mere  window 
dressing.  My  name,  the  one  that  had  real  meaning  in  Social 
Security  and  death,  had  been  recorded  for  all  eternity  in 
groups  of  figures  with  dashes  separating  them.  We  are  be- 
coming, if  we  haven’t  already  made  it,  a country  where 
number  substitutes  have  become  names,  and  names  have 
been  reduced  to  substitutes.  I wonder  whether  in  years  to 
come  numbers  will  be  more  appropriate  for  tombstones  than 
names.  I suppose  that  for  the  sake  of  our  descendants  we 
had  better  have  numbers  marking  our  graves,  so  they  can 
identify  us  without  mistake. 


The  Writer’s  Craft 

1.  In  this  selection  Stuart  seems  to  be  trying  to  persuade  the  reader 
that  too  many  numbers  are  being  used  in  place  of  names  and  that 
they  are  very  poor  substitutes.  In  the  last  sentence  of  the  first  para- 
graph, Stuart  begins  persuading  with  a simile.  What  is  the  simile? 
What  word  in  the  simile  makes  the  author’s  attitude  unmistakable? 

2.  Throughout  the  passage  Stuart  appeals  to  the  reader’s  own 
experiences  by  citing  familiar  examples  of  the  “number  mania.”  The 
seven-digit  telephone  number  is  one  example.  What  other  examples 
of  the  substitution  of  numbers  for  names  does  he  give? 

3.  In  the  second  paragraph  Stuart  contrasts  the  old  telephone  sys- 
tem with  the  new.  Which  sounds  more  appealing?  What  effect  do  the 
three  sentences  that  conclude  the  second  paragraph  create?  Is  the 
repetition  of  the  word  gone  effective?  Does  he  seem  to  be  saying  that 
the  use  of  numbers  results  in  a loss  of  identity? 

4.  How  does  the  football-team  incident  (paragraphs  5-6)  help  to 
prove  his  point  that  “names  always  mean  more  than  numbers”?  After 
telling  about  the  lecture  for  which  he  could  not  be  paid  without  his 
Social  Security  number  (paragraphs  10-11),  Stuart  concludes:  “No 
wonder  so  many  Americans  have  need  of  a psychiatrist.”  What  is  he 
blaming  numbers  for  in  this  statement? 

5.  Notice  the  sheer  quantity  of  digits  in  the  selection.  What  effect 
does  the  appearance  of  so  many  numbers  have?  Do  they  contribute 
to  the  humor  of  the  passage?  Would  the  selection  be  as  persuasive  if 
the  author  had  been  serious  throughout? 

6.  Does  the  last  paragraph  provide  an  effective  conclusion  for  the 
selection?  Explain. 
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Eric  Sevareid  in  “Dirt,  Grime,  and  Cruel  Crowding” 


[1]  One  way  to  go  quietly  insane  is  to  think  hard 
about  the  concept  of  eternity.  Another  way,  for  anyone 
living  in  a megalopolis  * like  New  York,  is  to  think  hard 
about  “progress.”  The  eerie  sensation  comes  over  one 
that  true  progress  reached  the  end  of  its  cable  some 
years  ago  and  is  now  recoiling  upon  us,  an  unstoppable 
juggernaut  ° smashing  masses  of  human  beings  back 
toward  medieval  conditions  of  life. 

[2]  The  streets  are  littered  with  cigarette  and  cigar 
butts,  paper  wrappings,  particles  of  food,  and  dog  drop- 
pings. How  long  before  they  become  indistinguishable 
from  the  gutters  of  medieval  towns  when  slop  pails  were 
emptied  from  the  second-story  windows? 

[3]  Thousands  of  New  York  women  no  longer  attend 
evening  services  in  their  churches.  They  fear  assault  as 
they  walk  the  few  steps  from  bus  or  subway  station  to 
their  apartment  houses.  The  era  of  the  medieval  foot- 
pad ^ has  returned,  and,  as  in  the  Dark  Ages,  the  cry 
for  help  brings  no  assistance,  for  even  grown  men  know 
they  would  be  cut  down  before  the  police  could  arrive. 

[4]  A thousand  years  ago  in  Europe,  acres  of  houses 
and  shops  were  demolished  and  their  inhabitants  forced 
elsewhere  so  that  great  cathedrals  could  be  built.  For 
decades  the  building  process  soaked  up  all  available 
skilled  labor;  for  decades  the  townspeople  stepped 
around  pits  in  the  streets,  clambered  over  ropes  and  piles 
of  timber,  breathed  mortar  dust,  and  slept  and  woke  to 
the  crashing  noise  of  construction. 

[5]  The  cathedrals,  when  finished,  stood  half-empty 
six  days  a week,  but  most  of  them  had  beauty. 

[6]  Today,  the  ugly  office  skyscrapers  go  up,  shops 
and  graceful  homes  are  obliterated,  their  inhabitants 
forced  away,  and  year  after  year  New  Yorkers  step 
around  the  pits,  stumble  through  the  wooden  catwalks, 
breathe  the  fine  mist  of  dust,  absorb  the  hammering 
noise  night  and  day,  and  telephone  in  vain  for  carpenter 
or  plumber. 

* megalopolis:  a large,  crowded  city. 

° juggernaut:  a massive  force  which  crushes  everything  in  its  path, 
t footpad:  highwayman. 
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[7]  And  the  skyscrapers  stand  empty  two  days  and 
seven  nights  a week.  This  is  progress. 

[8j  At  the  rush  hour,  men  outrun  old  women  for  the 
available  cab;  the  strong  bodily  crush  back  the  weak  for 
a place  to  stand  in  suffocating  bus  or  subway  car,  no  less 
destructive  of  human  dignity  than  a cattle  wagon  in  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Great,  When  the  buses  and  subway  cars 
began,  they  represented  progress.  Great  parking  garages 
are  built,  immediately  filled  with  cars;  the  traffic  re- 
mains as  before,  and  that  is  progress.  The  renowned 
New  York  constructionist,  Robert  Moses,  builds  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  access  highways,  and  they  are  at  once 
crammed  bumper  to  bumper  with  automobiles  as  long 
as  locomotives,  carrying  an  average  of  about  two  human 
beings  apiece. 

[9]  Parkinson  s general  law  applies  here  too,  for  vehi- 
cles will  always  increase  in  direct  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease in  spaces  to  hold  them.  So  skyscrapers  and  boxlike  ^5 
apartment  houses  will  increase  as  the  money  to  build 
them  increases.  So  footpads  will  increase  as  the  number 

of  possible  victims  increases. 

[10]  But  it’s  progress. 

[11]  The  secret,  terrible  fact  is  that  progress,  in  all 
measurable  terms  of  human  effort,  grace,  and  self-re- 
spect, ended  some  years  ago  in  the  great  ant-hill  cities. 
The  juggernaut  of  time  and  effort  has  turned  around  and 
is  now  destroying  the  recent  progressive  past. 


The  Writer’s  Craft 

1.  This  selection  was  taken  from  an  editorial  in  a city  newspaper. 
The  writer,  Eric  Sevareid,  is  expressing  concern  about  what  “pi ogress” 
has  come  to  mean  in  large,  modem  cities.  In  the  first  paragraph  the 
metaphor  comparing  progress  to  a “juggernaut  smashing  masses  of 
human  beings”  makes  the  idea  of  progress  frightening.  So  does  the 
suggestion  that  city  dwellers  are  heading  back  to  the  hving  conditions 
of  medieval  times.  Notice  how  carefully  the  writer  develops  his  com- 
parison of  the  past  and  present  throughout  the  essay.  He  claims  that 
the  modem  city  and  the  medieval  town  have  many  things  in  common: 
they  are  both  littered  with  debris  (lines  9-13),  and  they  both  threaten 
danger  to  people  at  night  ( lines  14-20 ) . Examine  the  rest  of  the  selec- 
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tion  to  discover  how  many  elements  there  are  in  Sevareid’s  extended 
comparison.  What  other  similarities  between  a modem  city  and  a 
medieval  town  are  mentioned?  Is  this  comparison  eflFective  as  a per- 
suasive device? 

2.  Persuasive  writing  often  uses  the  technique  of  repetition.  Notice 
in  this  selection  how  Sevareid  repeats  the  pattern  of  following  a full- 
length  paragraph  with  a short  paragraph.  See  paragraphs  4 and  5, 
6 and  7,  9 and  10.  Why  do  you  think  Sevareid  arranged  his  material 
in  this  way?  Is  it  a dynamic  arrangement?  Does  it  give  emphasis  to 
his  ideas  about  progress? 

TONE  AS  AN  ELEMENT  IN  PERSUASION 

Tone,  the  writer’s  attitude  toward  his  subject,  is  usually  very  ap- 
parent in  persuasive  writing.  The  tone  of  the  Sevareid  selection,  for 
example,  might  be  called  one  of  concern  or  even  of  indignation.  Do 
you  detect  any  diflFerence  in  tone  between  the  Sevareid  and  the  Stuart 
selections?  How  would  you  describe  the  tone  of  Jesse  Stuart’s  selection 
(Model  60)? 

WORD  CHOICE:  EXPRESSING  AN  ATTITUDE 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  Eric  Sevareid  expresses  his  concern  or 
indignation  at  what  progress  has  come  to  mean  is  through  his  individ- 
ual choices  of  words.  Notice  the  effect  of  the  italicized  words  in  this 
sentence  from  the  model  (lines  31-37): 

Today,  the  ugly  office  skyscrapers  go  up,  shops  and  graceful 
homes  are  obliterated,  their  inhabitants  forced  away,  and  year 
after  year  New  Yorkers  step  around  the  pits,  stumble  through 
the  wooden  catwalks,  breathe  the  fine  mist  of  dust,  absorb  the 
hammering  noise  night  and  day,  and  telephone  in  vain  for  car- 
penter or  plumber. 

a.  What  effect  is  created  by  the  use  of  the  adjectives  ugly  to  de- 
scribe the  skyscrapers  and  graceful  to  describe  homes?  What 
does  the  contrast  between  these  two  adjectives  tell  you  about 
Sevareid’s  attitude  toward  progress  in  building? 

b.  The  homes  are  not  just  “taken  down”  or  “removed”;  they  are 
“obliterated.”  Obliterated  is  a strong  but  precise  word  for  Seva- 
reid to  use  in  this  context;  what  does  it  mean? 

c.  While  all  of  the  building  is  going  on.  New  Yorkers  do  not  step 
around  “holes”;  they  step  around  “pits.”  What  does  the  word  pits 
suggest? 

d.  In  the  context  of  this  essay,  why  is  stumble  a more  appropriate 
word  for  Sevareid  to  use  than  walk  in  describing  how  New 
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Yorkers  maneuver  on  the  catwalks?  Why  is  hammering  more 
appropriate  to  use  than  loud  in  describing  the  noise? 

e.  How  do  the  words  pits,  stumble,  and  hammering  help  to  express 
the  writer  s attitude? 

Now  You  Try  It 

1.  Write  a persuasive  essay  (450-500  words)  in  which  you  attempt 
to  enlist  your  reader  s agreement  with  one  of  the  following  opinions  or 
with  some  other  opinion  of  your  own. 

a.  Household  appliances  are  taking  over  modem  households. 

b.  Our  recent  “progress”  in  world  aflFairs  is  alarming. 

c.  Suburban  living  is  not  as  gracious  as  some  people  claim. 

d.  Big  cities  are  exciting  places  to  visit. 

e.  Today’s  school  buildings  are  far  more  practical  than  yesterday’s. 

f.  The  new  automobiles  represent  a national  mania  for  unnecessary 
trappings. 

g.  The  latest  fad  in  popular  music  is  getting  out  of  hand. 

h.  Students  no  longer  exercise  good  taste  in  the  clothes  they  wear 
to  school. 

2.  Afterward  reread  your  composition.  Do  you  state  your  opinion 
clearly  somewhere  near  the  beginning?  Do  you  support  it  with  con- 
vincing examples,  facts,  or  incidents?  Is  the  tone  of  your  composition 
appropriate  to  your  subject?  Do  you  restate  your  opinion  somewhere 
near  the  end  of  the  essay?  In  general,  is  the  essay  persuasive?  Revise 
as  necessary. 
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OPINION  AND  PERSUASION 


Sentence  Skills 


CONCISENESS  THROUGH  COMPOUND  VERBS 

59  Walter  Teller  in  “Winter  in  Bucks  County”  (page  169) 

The  Teller  selection  makes  good  use  of  compound  verbs  (two 
or  more  connected  verbs  having  the  same  subject).  The  follow- 
ing are  some  examples  from  the  selection: 

I backed  up,  turned  around,  ran  down  a five-mile  detour, 
and  could  feel  the  adrenaline  pumping. 

Snowstorms  have  always  bound  people  in,  separated  them 
from  one  another,  and  for  the  time  being  cut  them  off  from 
the  towns. 

Compound  verbs  are  an  effective  way  of  achieving  conciseness, 
connecting  related  elements,  and  avoiding  monotonous  repeti- 
tion. Compare,  for  example,  the  second  sentence  above  with  the 
following  altered  version: 

Snowstorms  have  always  bound  people  in.  Snowstorms  have 
separated  them  from  one  another.  Snowstorms  have  also  for 
the  time  being  cut  people  off  from  the  towns. 

Why  is  the  original  more  effective? 

■ EXERCISE  Use  compound  verbs  to  combine  the  following 
groups  of  sentences  into  single  concise  sentences, 

1.  The  student  council  has  earned  much  money.  The  student 
council  has  marshaled  school  spirit.  It  has  spoken  for  the 
students. 

2.  Examinations  force  us  to  review.  Examinations  also  make  us 
bring  into  focus  all  we  have  learned.  They  give  us  practice 
in  putting  our  thoughts  into  words. 

3.  Rain  brings  May  flowers.  Rain  also  cancels  baseball  games. 

4.  Man  is  the  only  animal  who  cooks  his  own  food.  Man  is  also 
the  only  animal  who  makes  his  own  clothing.  Also,  man  builds 
his  own  cage. 

5.  Extracurricular  activities  help  us  develop  new  interests.  Ex- 
tracurricular activities  give  us  a chance  to  make  new  friends. 
These  activities  provide  us  with  leadership  opportunities. 
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MOVABLE  MODIFIERS 


60  Jesse  Stuart  in  “Are  We  a Nation  of  Digits?” 

(page  173) 

You  have  already  learned  that  in  most  sentences  adverbs,  ad- 
verb phrases,  and  adverb  clauses  can  be  moved  without  chang- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  sentences.  Having  a good  command  of 
these  movable  modifiers  will  help  you  control  the  rhythm  and 
variety  of  your  sentences.  In  the  following  sentences  from  the 
Stuart  selection,  the  adverbial  modifiers  have  been  italicized. 

I have  already  become  a seven-digit  telephone  number. 
After  the  war  I said  I’d  never  have  another  number  . . . 

We  are  becoming,  if  we  haven’t  already  made  it,  a country 
where  number  substitutes  have  become  names,  and  names 
have  been  reduced  to  substitutes. 

Where  else  could  the  modifiers  have  been  placed  in  each  of  the 
sentences  above? 

■ EXERCISE  Rewrite  the  following  sentences,  using  the  itali- 
cized movable  modifiers  in  as  many  positions  as  possible.  Read 
your  revised  sentences  aloud  to  be  sure  they  are  not  awkward. 

1.  The  President  ofl^ered  to  brief  the  candidates  on  foreign 
pohcy  so  that  they  would  be  prepared  to  assume  their  duties. 

2.  Lazily,  I spent  last  summer  lolling  in  the  sun. 

3.  In  the  first  year  of  high  school,  students  often  find  that  they 
have  to  adjust  to  a rigorous  new  schedule. 

4.  The  author  spoke  in  realistic  terms  to  the  aspiring  young 
writers. 

5.  Karen  fried  the  chicken,  baked  the  chocolate  cake,  and  made 
the  lemonade  with  great  ease. 
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SECTION  SIX 


Special  Forms 


SPECIAL  FORMS 


The  Personal  Narrative 


The  compositions  that  you  are  asked  to  write  in  school  involve  the 
skills  of  descriptive,  narrative,  and  expository  writing.  In  this  section 
you  will  see  how  the  skills  that  you  have  studied  are  used  in  four  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  compositions:  the  personal  narrative,  the  character 
sketch,  an  informal  essay,  and  a book  review. 

The  following  selection  is  a personal  narrative.  The  writer  is  Helen 
Keller,  who  became  blind  and  deaf  soon  after  she  was  born.  In  this 
narrative  Miss  Keller  tells  how  she  first  became  aware  of  the  meaning 
and  use  of  words. 


62  Helen  Keller  in  The  Story  of  My  Life 

[1]  The  most  important  day  I remember  in  all  my 
life  is  the  one  on  which  my  teacher,  Anne  Mansfield 
Sullivan,  came  to  me.  I am  filled  with  wonder  when  I 
consider  the  immeasurable  contrasts  between  the  two 
lives  which  it  connects.  It  was  the  third  of  March,  1887,  ® 
three  months  before  I was  seven  years  old. 

[2]  On  the  afternoon  of  that  eventful  day,  I stood  on 
the  porch,  dumb,  expectant,  I guessed  vaguely  from  my 
mother  s signs  and  from  the  hurrying  to  and  fro  in  the 
house  that  something  unusual  was  about  to  happen,  so  I 
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went  to  the  door  and  waited  on  the  steps.  The  afternoon 
sun  penetrated  the  mass  of  honeysuckle  that  covered  the 
porch,  and  fell  on  my  upturned  face.  My  fingers  lingered 
almost  unconsciously  on  the  familiar  leaves  and  blossoms 
which  had  just  come  forth  to  greet  the  sweet  southern 
spring.  I did  not  know  what  the  future  held  of  marvel  or 
surprise  for  me.  Anger  and  bitterness  had  preyed  upon 
me  continually  for  weeks  and  a deep  languor  had  suc- 
ceeded this  passionate  struggle. 

[3]  Have  you  ever  been  at  sea  in  a dense  fog,  when 
it  seemed  as  if  a tangible  white  darkness  shut  you  in,  and 
the  great  ship,  tense  and  anxious,  groped  her  way  toward 
the  shore  with  plummet  and  sounding  fine,  and  you 
waited  with  beating  heart  for  something  to  happen?  I 
was  like  that  ship  before  my  education  began,  only  I 
was  without  compass  or  sounding  line,  and  had  no  way 
of  knowing  how  near  the  harbor  was.  “Light!  Give  me 
light!”  was  the  wordless  cry  of  my  soul,  and  the  light  of 
love  shone  on  me  in  that  very  hour. 

[4]  I felt  approaching  footsteps.  I stretched  out  my 
hand,  as  I supposed,  to  my  mother.  Someone  took  it,  and 
I was  caught  up  and  held  close  in  the  arms  of  her  who 
had  come  to  reveal  all  things  to  me,  and,  more  than  all 
things  else,  to  love  me. 

[5]  The  morning  after  my  teacher  came,  she  led  me 
into  her  room  and  gave  me  a doll.  The  little  blind  chil- 
dren at  the  Perkins  Institution  had  sent  it  and  Laura 
Bridgman  had  dressed  it;  but  I did  not  know  this  until 
afterward.  When  I had  played  with  it  a little  while. 
Miss  Sullivan  slowly  spelled  into  my  hand  the  word 
“d-o-1-1.”  I was  at  once  interested  in  this  finger  play  and 
tried  to  imitate  it.  When  I finally  succeeded  in  making 
the  letters  correctly,  I was  flushed  with  childish  pleasure 
and  pride.  Running  downstairs  to  my  mother,  I held  up 
my  hand  and  made  the  letters  for  doll.  I did  not  know 
that  I was  spelling  a word  or  even  that  words  existed;  I 
was  simply  making  my  fingers  go  in  monkey-like  imita- 
tion. In  the  days  that  followed  I learned  to  spell  in  this 
uncomprehending  way  a great  many  words,  among  them 
pin,  hat,  cup,  and  a few  verbs  like  sit,  stand,  and  walk. 
But  my  teacher  had  been  with  me  several  weeks  before 
I understood  that  everything  has  a name. 
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[6]  One  day,  while  I was  playing  with  my  new  doll, 
Miss  Sullivan  put  my  big  rag  doll  into  my  lap  also, 
spelled  “d-o-l-l”  and  tried  to  make  me  understand  that  ** 
“d-o-1-1”  apphed  to  both.  Earlier  in  the  day  we  had  had  a 
tussle  over  the  words  “m-u-g”  and  “w-a-t-e-r.”  Miss  SulU- 
van  had  tried  to  impress  it  upon  me  that  “m-u-g”  is  mug 
and  that  “w-a-t-e-r”  is  water,  but  I persisted  in  confound- 
ing the  two.  In  despair  she  had  dropped  the  subject  for 
the  time,  only  to  renew  it  at  the  first  opportunity.  I be- 
came impatient  at  her  repeated  attempts  and  seizing  the 
new  doll,  I dashed  it  upon  the  floor.  I was  keenly  de- 
hghted  when  I felt  the  fragments  of  the  broken  doll  at 
my  feet.  Neither  sorrow  nor  regret  followed  my  passion- 
ate  outburst.  I had  not  loved  the  doll.  In  the  still,  dark 
world  in  which  I lived  there  was  no  strong  sentiment  or 
tenderness.  I felt  my  teacher  sweep  the  fragments  to  one 
side  of  the  hearth,  and  I had  a sense  of  satisfaction  that 
the  cause  of  my  discomfort  was  removed.  She  brought 
me  my  hat,  and  I knew  I was  going  out  into  the  warm 
sunshine.  This  thought,  if  a wordless  sensation  may  be 
called  a thought,  made  me  hop  and  skip  with  pleasure. 

[7]  We  walked  down  the  path  to  the  well-house,  at- 
tracted by  the  fragrance  of  honeysuckle  with  which  it 
was  covered.  Someone  was  drawing  water  and  my 
teacher  placed  my  hand  under  the  spout.  As  the  cool 
stream  gushed  over  one  hand,  she  spelled  into  the  other 
the  word  water,  first  slowly,  then  rapidly.  I stood  still, 
my  whole  attention  fixed  upon  the  motions  of  her  fingers. 
Suddenly  I felt  a misty  consciousness  as  of  something  for- 
gotten — a thrill  of  returning  thought;  and  somehow  the 
mystery  of  language  was  revealed  to  me.  I knew  then 
that  “w-a-t-e-r”  meant  the  wonderful  cool  something 
that  was  flowing  over  my  hand.  That  living  word  awak- 
ened  my  soul,  gave  it  light,  hope,  joy,  set  it  free!  There 
were  barriers  still,  it  is  true,  but  barriers  that  could  in 
time  be  swept  away. 

[8]  I left  the  well-house  eager  to  learn.  Everything 
had  a name,  and  each  name  gave  birth  to  a new  thought. 

As  we  returned  to  the  house,  every  object  which  I 
touched  seemed  to  quiver  with  life.  That  was  because  I 
saw  everything  with  the  strange,  new  sight  that  had 
come  to  me.  On  entering  the  door  I remembered  the  doll 
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I had  broken,  I felt  my  way  to  the  hearth  and  picked  up 
the  pieces.  I tried  vainly  to  put  them  together.  Then  my 
eyes  filled  with  tears;  for  I realized  what  I had  done, 
and  for  the  first  time  I felt  repentance  and  sorrow. 

[9]  I learned  a great  many  new  words  that  day.  I do 
not  remember  what  they  all  were;  but  I do  know  that 
mother,  father,  sister,  teacher  were  among  them  — words 
that  were  to  make  the  world  blossom  for  me,  “like 
Aaron’s  rod,  with  flowers.”  It  would  have  been  difiBcult 
to  find  a happier  child  than  I was  as  I lay  in  my  crib  at 
the  close  of  that  eventful  day  and  lived  over  the  joys  it 
had  brought  me,  and  for  the  first  time  longed  for  a new 
day  to  come. 


The  Writer’s  Craft 

1.  You  have  seen  that  the  introductory  paragraph  in  an  expository 
essay  has  the  special  functions  of  arousing  interest  and  stating  the 
topic.  On  the  basis  of  your  analysis  of  Helen  Keller’s  first  paragraph, 
what  would  you  say  are  some  of  the  functions  of  the  first  paragraph 
of  a personal  narrative? 

2.  A personal  narrative,  like  any  other  narrative,  must  have  a set- 
ting. In  simplest  terms,  “setting”  refers  to  time  and  place.  Where  in  this 
narrative  is  the  setting  identified?  How  much  space  is  devoted  to  this 
identification? 

3.  A writer  can  convey  his  feelings  in  several  ways:  he  can  state 
explicitly  how  he  feels;  he  can  portray  actions  that  reveal  a mood;  he 
can  include  details  of  the  setting  that  mirror  his  feelings;  he  can  com- 
pare his  inner  feelings  with  some  external  experience.  Which  of  these 
methods  does  Helen  Keller  use?  Where  in  the  narrative  can  you  find 
examples  of  their  use? 

4.  This  narrative  covers  a period  of  several  weeks:  from  the  weeks 
previous  to  Miss  Sullivan’s  arrival  to  the  “one  day”  when  the  mystery 
of  language  was  revealed  to  Helen  Keller.  Out  of  these  many  weeks 
Miss  KeUer  selects  a few  days  for  special  attention.  Which  days  are 
they?  On  what  basis  are  these  days  selected? 

5.  Once  these  important  days  have  been  selected,  Miss  Keller  must 
consider  the  question  of  proportion:  how  much  space  should  be  de- 
voted to  each  of  these  days.  Which  day  deserves  the  most  attention? 
which  the  least?  On  what  basis  does  she  seem  to  decide  this  matter  of 
proportion? 
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6.  The  events  of  the  day  in  which  the  mystery  of  language  was  re- 
vealed to  Miss  Keller  become  themselves  almost  a separate  narrative. 
Would  her  personal  narrative  have  been  just  as  effective  if  it  had  been 
confined  to  this  one  day  — if,  for  example,  it  had  begun  with  para- 
graph 6?  What  do  the  first  five  paragraphs  contribute? 

7.  Here  is  a list  of  the  events  that  Miss  Keller  includes  in  para- 
graphs 6-8.  They  are  listed  in  the  order  in  which  they  actually  oc- 
curred on  that  important  day. 

a.  tussling  over  the  words  “m-u-g”  and  “w-a-t-e-r” 

b.  putting  the  rag  doll  into  Helen’s  lap  and  spelling  “d-o-l-l” 

c.  breaking  the  new  doll 

d.  walking  down  to  the  well-house 

e.  learning  the  meaning  of  “w-a-t-e-r” 

f.  returning  from  the  well-house 

g.  trying  to  put  the  broken  doll  back  together 

Why  are  b,  c,  and  g important?  In  what  sense  do  they  constitute  a be- 
ginning and  an  end  for  this  episode?  Why  is  event  a important?  Since 
it  came  first  chronologically,  why  doesn’t  Miss  Keller  mention  it  first  in 
paragraph  6? 

8.  What  does  the  last  paragraph  accomplish  in  this  narrative?  Why 
is  the  last  sentence  especially  important?  How  is  it  related  to  the  first 
paragraph? 


WORD  CHOICE:  USING  FIGURATIVE  LANGUAGE 

Notice  the  following  examples  of  figurative  language  in  the  Helen 
Keller  selection: 

. . . the  familiar  leaves  and  blossoms  . . . had  just  come  forth 
to  greet  the  sweet  southern  spring,  (personification)  (lines 
14-16) 

I was  like  that  ship  before  my  education  began  . . . (simile) 
(lines  24-25) 

...  I was  without  compass  or  sounding  line,  and  had  no  way 
of  knowing  how  near  the  harbor  was.  (metaphor)  (lines  25-27) 

Figurative  language  adds  clarity  and  flavor  to  writing.  But,  like 
all  flavoring  it  must  be  measured  out  carefully.  The  occasional  figure 
of  speech  used  in  prose  should  be  fresh  and  original.  How  many  fig- 
ures of  speech  can  you  find  in  Helen  Keller’s  narrative?  Are  they 
effective? 
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Now  You  Try  It 

Select  one  of  the  following: 

1.  Write  a personal  narrative  of  your  own.  Focus  on  one  experience 
in  which  you  learned  something  — about  yourself,  about  other  people, 
about  nature,  about  life  in  general.  Perhaps  you  will  want  to  write 
about  an  experience  that  caused  you  to  change  one  of  your  beliefs. 

2.  “Firsts”  seem  to  have  special  importance  for  us.  Recount  a “first” 
experience  that  you  think  was  especially  significant.  Some  suggestions: 

a.  The  first  day  at  school 

b.  The  first  day  on  a job 

c.  The  first  party 

d.  The  first  time  away  from  home 

e.  The  first  real  understanding  of  your  parents 
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LESSON 

The  Character  Sketch 


If  you  were  asked  to  describe  another  person,  you  would  probably 
tell  what  the  person  looked  like,  mention  something  of  his  background, 
and  tell  of  his  habits  and  peculiarities.  You  might  also  relate  a few 
incidents  from  his  life  to  illustrate  his  traits.  If  you  were  to  write  such 
a description,  you  would  be  writing  a character  sketch.  As  the  follow- 
ing selection  illustrates,  a character  sketch  uses  the  skills  of  descrip- 
tion, narration,  and  exposition. 


63  Marjorie  Kinnan  Rawlings  in  “Fanny  — You  Fool!” 

[1]  Ail  my  life  I have  watched  beautiful  women  in 
the  manner  of  a small  boy  peering  in  a pastry  window. 
Women  were  surely  intended  to  be  beautiful,  and  it  is 
a low  trick  on  the  part  of  Creation  to  make  some  of  them 
ravishing  and  to  give  Phi  Beta  Kappa  keys  to  the  rest  of  ^ 
us  as  a sop.  It  is  only  as  middle  age  has  moved  in  that  I 
have  discovered  the  compensations  of  being  born  “plain.” 
The  greatest  of  these  is  that  where  the  glamour  girls  of 
my  generation  have  lost  all,  I and  my  kind  have  had 
nothing  to  lose.  And  a great  understanding  has  dawned 
on  me,  as  well,  that  the  beautiful  woman  has  a certain 
philosophy  that  makes  her  beautiful.  This  philosophy 
may  be  had  by  any  woman.  My  maternal  grandmother 
possessed  the  quahty  in  the  highest  degree. 

[2]  Fanny  was  not  beautiful.  She  was  too  small  and 
impudent.  She  was  pretty,  and  I think  the  prettiness  it- 
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self  came  largely  from  the  impudence.  She  was  five  feet 
two  at  most,  pleasantly  plump,  with  naturally  curly  hair 
and  eyes  as  blue  as  an  April  sky  and  with  the  peculiar 
wickedness  of  a kitten.  But  what  gave  her  charm  was 
what  Grandfather  called  her  foolishness. 

[3]  Many  a woman  would  have  lost  all  charm  under 
the  circumstances  of  her  life.  She  came  of  Michigan  pio- 
neer stock,  as  did  Grandfather.  They  were  married  when 
she  was  sixteen  and  he  was  nineteen.  He  had  his  own 
inherited  farm  of  some  two  hundred  acres,  and  they  set 
out,  a pair  of  children,  by  our  notions,  to  make  a life. 
Grandfather,  to  the  day  of  his  death  at  eighty-odd,  was 
always  fatuously  enamoured  of  her.  Abe  was  six  feet 
four,  lean  and  awkward,  with  no  sense  of  humour  with 
which  to  defend  himself  against  her  super-abundance 
of  it. 

[4]  As  a young  mother,  she  appeared  at  the  back 
door  of  the  farmhouse  one  day  completely  disguised  as 
a tramp.  How  she  evaded  her  offspring  to  get  into  her 
rig  of  ragged  trousers  and  shirt,  straw  hat  and  false  mus- 
tache, I would  not  know,  but  there  she  stood,  growling 
a demand  for  food.  Honest  and  solemn  Abe  having 
warned  his  young  against  such  predatory  folk,  they  set 
upon  the  intruder  with  broom  and  shovel.  It  was  only 
when  her  shrieks  of  laughter  gave  her  away  that  they 
recognized  with  horror  that  the  vagrant  was  their  female 
parent. 

[5]  She  played  one  practical  joke  with  never-failing 
success  on  her  sober  husband.  He  would  drive  to  the 
village  on  business,  and  returning  at  dusk,  drooped  in 
all  his  length  and  brooding  earnestness  over  the  reins, 
would  see  a white-sheeted  apparition  jump  out  from 
the  bushes  under  the  heads  of  the  horses.  The  horses 
never  became  accustomed  to  Fanny’s  nonsense,  either, 
and  would  bolt  and  run  with  satisfying  regularity.  Arriv- 
ing at  the  house,  the  horses  at  last  under  control  and 
stabled,  Abe  would  find  Fanny  rocking  placidly  and 
would  storm  in  on  her,  shouting,  “Fanny  — you  fool!” 

[6]  Typically,  Fanny  delighted  in  telling  it  on  him 
that,  for  all  his  Puritan  severity,  he  loved  to  have  her 
play  the  hussy.  On  these  occasions,  again,  he  would  rise, 
even  in  old  age,  from  his  chair  and  bellow,  “Fanny  — 
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you  fool!”  Then  he  would  subside  and  sit  watching  her 
by  the  hour,  unaware  that  his  grave  face  was  luminous 
with  his  idolatry. 

[7]  He  was  not  alone  in  his  adomtion.  Her  kitchen, 
her  pantry,  her  cellar,  her  dining-table  enslaved  her 
grandchildren.  She  managed  her  hojusehold  and  her  cui- 
sine with  casual  eflBciency.  I have  never,  at  any  great 
fable,  amateur  or  professional,  eaten  more  delicious  food 
than  she  served  daily  as  a matter  of  course.  An  enormous 
kitchen  garden  adjoined  the  poplar-bordered  lawn. 
Through  a wicket  gate  we  entered  a Paradise  of  lush 
rows  of  peas,  corn,  squashes,  all  varieties  of  beans,  po- 
tatoes, tom^oes,  cucumbers,  lettuce, “onions,  herbs,  and 
strawberries.  At  the  far  end  were  heavy  bushes  of  rasp- 
berries, gooseberries,  blackberries,  and  currants. 

[8]  To  one  side  were  grape  arbors  oFConcords,  Ni- 
agaras, and  Delawares.  To  the  other  side  were  all  man- 
ner of  fruit  trees:  peach,  pear,  cherry,  plum,  apple.  It 
was  only  this  abundance  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
that  prevented  Fanny’s  groaning  table  from  killing  oflF 
the  whole  family  in  early  youth.  There  was  always  a 
divine  odor  in  her  house,  and  I finally  traced  it  to  the 
raspberry  tarts  always  in  the  pantry,  to  the  buckwheat 
honey  in  crocks,  to  the  molasses  cookies  forever  on  tap, 
and  to  the  black  walnuts  and  hickory  nuts  waiting  to 
do  their  bit  in  a salad,  a layer  cake,  or  a batch  of  cookies. 

[9]  The  food  would  account  for  the  devotion  of 
Fanny’s  grandchildren.  But,  above  all,  we  loved  her  for 
her  absurd  tricks.  Of  many  of  them  I dare  not  tell.  But 
I remember  that  in  her  latter  years  we  made  excuses  to 
invite  strange  children  into  the  house  solely  to  show  oflF 
one  of  her  accomplishments.  She  would  be  sitting  inno- 
cently and  would  suddenly  and  unconcernedly  protrude 
her  false  teeth  and  roll  her  eyes  at  the  visitors.  This  ap- 
palling picture  invariably  brought  shrieks  of  delight. 
From  Abe  it  brought,  out  of  habit,  the  old  “Fanny  — you 
fool!”  Then  he  would  beam  at  her. 

[10]  The  key  to  Fanny  is  that  she  was  sublimely  her- 
self. She  was  not  indifferent  to  those  who  worshipped 
her,  certainly,  or  she  would  not  have  played  so  to  the 
gallery.  But  she  quite  simply  went  her  own  way,  saucy, 
ribald  — and  took  admiration  for  granted.  It  came  to  her 
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as  a moth  flies  to  the  flame.  This  point  of  view  is  natural 
to  a beautiful  woman.  I recommend  it  as  well  to  the 
merely  pretty  and  to  the  plain. 

The  Writer’s  Craft 

1.  The  actual  description  of  Fanny  begins  in  paragraph  2.  What  is 
the  function  of  the  first  paragraph?  Why  do  you  think  Marjorie  Kinnan 
Rawlings  leaves  undefined  the  “philosophy”  or  “quality”  that  Fanny 
possessed? 

2.  Paragraph  2 contains  the  only  explicit  description  of  Fanny’s 
physical  attributes.  Notice  that  the  writer  has  selected  certain  details. 
Though  we  are  not  told  anything  about  Fanny’s  nose,  ears,  chin,  feet, 
hands,  or  fingers,  for  example,  we  can  readily  see  a picture  of  her  in 
the  mind’s  eye.  Why  is  this  so?  On  what  basis  do  you  think  the  writer 
selected  the  few  details  which  are  given?  Is  mention  of  the  other  de- 
tails ( nose,  ears,  etc. ) necessary? 

3.  Paragraph  3 tells  us  something  of  Fanny’s  early  life.  Why  is  this 
information  included?  Do  you  think  that  the  positions  of  paragraphs  2 
and  3 could  be  interchanged  without  damaging  the  organization  of 
the  sketch?  Paragraph  3 also  includes  a few  descriptive  details  about 
Abe’s  appearance.  Why  are  we  told  even  less  about  him  than  about 
Fanny?  Which  of  these  few  details  about  him  is  most  important? 

4.  Paragraph  4 recounts  an  incident,  one  of  several  that  illustrate 
Fanny’s  foolishness.  Why  is  this  particular  incident  given  first?  Three 
of  the  incidents  in  this  sketch  deal  with  her  foolishness.  Why  is  this  one 
trait  illustrated  more  than  others? 

5.  Almost  two  entire  paragraphs  are  devoted  to  a description  of 
Fanny’s  kitchen,  pantry,  and  garden.  Why  are  these  areas  described  in 
such  specific  detail  while  the  rest  of  the  house  goes  unmentioned?  How 
does  a description  of  setting  help  to  create  an  understanding  of  a 
character? 

6.  The  last  paragraph  is  related  to  the  first  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
a delayed  answer  to  the  original  question  regarding  the  certain  quality 
that  Fanny  possessed.  What  is  gained  by  delaying  the  answer  until 
the  last  paragraph? 

7.  As  you  know,  a character  sketch  uses  the  skills  of  description, 
narration,  and  exposition.  Point  to  places  in  this  sketch  where  each  is 
used.  Which  type  of  writing  predominates,  if  any? 

8.  Notice  that  Marjorie  Rawlings  contrasts  the  personalities  of 
Fanny  and  Abe.  Why  are  personality  contrasts  effective  in  a character 
sketch? 
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WORD  CHOICE:  USING  SPECIFIC  NOUNS 

This  character  sketch  is  vivid.  It  presents  a clear  picture  of  Fanny, 
her  house,  her  garden,  and  many  other  things.  Much  of  this  vividness 
results  from  the  use  of  specific  nouns.  Notice  the  specific  nouns  in  the 
following  extracts  from  the  passage: 

. . . they  set  upon  the  intruder  with  broom  and  shovel,  (lines 
39-40) 

Her  kitchen,  her  pantry,  her  cellar,  her  dining-table  enslaved  her 
grandchildren,  (lines  62-64) 

Through  a wicket  gate  we  entered  a Paradise  of  lush  rows  of 
peas,  com,  squashes,  all  varieties  of  beans,  potatoes,  tomatoes, 
cucumbers,  lettuce,  onions,  herbs,  and  strawberries,  (lines  69-72) 

See  what  happens  when  the  specific  nouns  are  replaced  by  vague  gen- 
eral nouns: 

They  set  upon  the  intruder  with  cmde  weapons. 

The  things  of  her  house  enslaved  her  grandchildren. 

Through  a wicket  gate  we  entered  a Paradise  of  lush  rows  of 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

Do  the  sentences  in  the  second  group  present  as  vivid  and  clear  a pic- 
ture as  the  sentences  the  author  actually  wrote?  Find  at  least  three 
other  places  in  the  model  where  the  author  makes  effective  use  of 
specific  nouns. 


Now  You  Try  It 

You  will  find  that  a character  sketch  is  effective  if  it  combines  the 
following  elements  that  you  saw  in  this  sketch  of  Fanny:  a few  sig- 
nificant physical  characteristics,  the  identification  of  a dominant  trait, 
two  or  three  characterizing  incidents,  and  a brief  description  of  a set- 
ting suggestive  of  the  character.  Using  these  elements,  write  a charac- 
ter sketch  of  one  of  the  following: 

a.  A historical  figure 

b.  Yourself  — as  if  someone  else  were  writing  about  you  ( Write  in 
the  third  person  and  try  to  look  at  yourself  as  a detached  ob- 
server would. ) 

c.  A classmate  (You  may  read  your  sketch  to  the  class  without 
identifying  the  subject  and  let  them  guess;  but  remember  that 
your  object  is  to  reveal,  not  to  mystify. ) 

d.  A member  of  your  family 
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The  Informal  Essay 


The  informal  essay  is  many  things.  It  is  a sports  column  by  your 
favorite  columnist,  an  article  on  the  glories  of  a New  England  autumn, 
a humorous  essay  on  the  faihngs  of  an  old  automobile,  or  a whimsical 
essay  on  roast  pig,  such  as  the  famous  one  by  Charles  Lamb. 

As  implied  by  the  name,  such  essays  are  informal  — casual  and 
sometimes  rambhng.  Marked  by  the  author  s individual  style  and  tone, 
they  are  highly  personal.  They  generally  make  considerable  use  of 
specific  examples  and  anecdotes.  The  subject  matter  is  usually  some 
aspect  of  everyday  life  that  the  author  finds  significant. 

In  this  lesson  you  will  read  two  examples  of  the  informal  essay. 
The  first  is  humorous;  the  second,  serious. 


64  Robert  Benchley  in  “Child-Holding” 

[1]  Fathers,  godfathers,  and  uncles  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  baby  specialists  have  now  decided  that  the  child  is 
given  beneficial  exercise  by  being  shifted  about  from  one 
position  to  another  in  the  holder  s arms.  This  will  eliminate 
a great  many  dirty  looks  and  much  kidding  at  the  male  rela- 
tive’s expense. 

[2]  No  male  relative,  in  his  right  mind,  ever  takes  a 
baby  to  hold  of  his  own  free  will.  The  very  thought  of 
dropping  it,  a thought  which  is  always  present,  is  enough 
to  reduce  all  his  vital  organs  to  gelatin.  Some  female  always 
suggests  it.  “Let  Joe  hold  him  for  a minute.  Hold  him,  Joe!” 

[3]  So,  Joe,  sweating  profusely,  picks  the  infant  up  and 
becomes  a figure  of  fun.  “Look  at  how  Joe’s  holding  him, 
Bessie!  Like  he  was  a golf  bag!”  “Poor  kid  — put  him  down, 
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Joe!”  “Look  out,  Joe  — you’ll  strangle  him!”  Lynching  is  in 
the  air. 

[4]  But  now  Joe  can  come  back  with  the  excuse  that 
he  is  giving  the  baby  exercise.  “You  women  hold  him  in 
that  one  position  all  the  time,  and  his  body  doesn’t  develop 
symmetrically.  Ask  anyone  who  knows!” 

[5]  For  male  relatives  who  find  it  necessary  for  one 
reason  or  another  to  hold  a baby,  the  following  positions 
are  suggested  as  being  most  beneficial  to  the  child’s  develop- 
ment and  most  conducive  of  apprehension  on  the  mother’s 
part. 

[6]  If  the  child  has  to  be  lifted  from  its  crib  by  the  fa- 
ther or  uncle,  the  old-fashioned  way  of  reaching  down  and 
grabbing  it  under  the  arms  should  be  discarded.  The  male 
relative  should  get  into  the  crib  with  the  child  and  lie  on 
liis  back  (his  own  back),  taking  the  child  on  his  chest  and 
rising  to  a sitting  posture.  Then  call  for  someone  else  to 
come  and  lift  both  father  and  child  from  the  crib  at  once. 

[7]  In  taking  the  baby  from  the  arms  of  someone  else, 
as  at  the  christening  or  a general  family  gathering,  grasp 
one  of  the  child’s  ankles  firmly  in  the  right  hand  and  tell  the 
other  person  to  let  go.  The  child  will  then  swing,  head 
down,  from  the  other  person’s  arms,  and  can  be  twirled  in 
a semicircle  in  the  manner  of  an  adagio  dancer,  until  the  arc 
is  completed  and  the  child  lands  across  the  uncle’s  shoul- 
der, the  latter,  if  possible,  still  holding  firmly  onto  the  ankle. 
This  will  develop  the  child’s  leg  and  give  it  poise. 

[8]  For  just  ordinary  holding,  a good  bit  of  exercise  can 
be  worked  into  a method  whereby  the  male  relative  holds 
the  child  by  both  wrists  and  lets  it  hang  down  in  front  of 
him,  swinging  slowly  back  and  forth  like  a pendulum.  It 
can  then  be  tossed  high  into  the  air  and  caught,  or  not,  as 
Fate  will  have  it. 

[9]  A still  better  way  to  develop  the  child  is  to  have  it 
hold  the  male  relative. 

The  Writer’s  Craft 

1.  The  informal  essay  frequently  uses  a news  item  or  a recent  re- 
search finding  as  a point  of  departure.  Why  do  such  items  make  effec- 
tive openings?  Notice  how  Benchley  opens  his  essay. 

2.  Humor  is  frequently  derived  from  placing  a character  in  a fa- 
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miliar  and  embarrassing  situation.  We  thus  find  Joe’s  predicament 
amusing,  with  no  need  for  exaggeration.  What  is  added  by  the  few 
snatches  of  dialogue? 

3.  In  his  fifth  paragraph  Benchley  ties  together  the  two  halves  of 
his  essay.  How  does  he  do  this? 

4.  Paragraph  6 illustrates  a development  typical  of  a humorous 
paragraph.  The  first  sentence  makes  a rather  straightforward  state- 
ment. This  is  followed  by  a suggestion  that  has  a crazy  kind  of  logic 
about  it.  The  final  sentence  appeals  to  the  reader’s  sense  of  the  ridicu- 
lous. What  is  gained  by  this  gradual  movement  from  the  serious  to  the 
ridiculous? 

5.  In  what  way  is  paragraph  7 similar  to  paragraph  6? 

6.  Why  is  the  one-sentence  final  paragraph  an  appropriate  closing? 
How  is  it  related  to  the  three  previous  paragraphs  — and  to  the  first 
paragraph? 

Now  You  Try  It 

Select  one  of  the  following: 

1.  From  your  local  newspaper  select  an  item  with  humorous  over- 
tones and  make  it  the  subject  of  an  informal  essay.  For  example,  you 
might  find  a letter  written  to  a newspaper,  asking  what  can  be  done  for 
an  overweight  cat.  What  would  you  reply? 

2.  Some  of  the  best  topics  for  informal  essays  can  be  found  simply 
by  observing  with  a sharp  eye  the  oddities  and  amusing  incidents  of 
life  around  you.  Write  an  informal  essay  developing  one  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

a.  The  weather  is  always  bad  on  important  weekends. 

b.  The  car  always  breaks  down  in  the  middle  of  a busy  highway. 

c.  The  alarm  clock  always  fails  to  ring  when  you  need  it  most. 

d.  You  never  can  find  things  when  you  are  in  a hurry. 

3.  Sometimes  a title  will  suggest  a good  topic  for  an  informal  essay. 
See  whether  any  of  the  following  inspire  you; 

a.  Old  Cars  I Have  Known 

b.  On  Going  to  Bed  at  Night 

c.  Those  Sophisticated  Seniors 

d.  The  Trouble  with  Goldfish 

e.  The  Line-Crasher 

f.  Who  Wants  to  Be  Gifted? 

g.  An  Expression  I Could  Do  Without 
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The  Benchley  essay  showed  us  how  the  informal  essay  can  be 
used  for  humorous  effect.  The  following  model  is  also  an  informal 
essay,  but  here  the  writer,  the  Poet  Laureate  of  England  writing 
about  his  youth,  is  making  a serious  statement. 


65  John  Masefield  in  “You  Must  Dig  the  Bait” 

Appropriately  for  a poet,  the  best  advice  I ever  had  came 
to  me  in  the  form  of  a sententious  * little  quatrain.  It  has 
been  of  inestimable  value  to  me,  and,  so  I have  been  told, 
to  hundreds  of  others  to  whom  I have  passed  it  on. 

I was  only  seventeen  or  eighteen.  I had  quit  my  life  as  a 
seaman  and  was  working  in  a carpet  factory  in  Yonkers, 
New  York,  while  trying  to  learn  to  write.  Having  just  read 
Keats  and  Shelley  for  the  first  time,  I was  on  fire  to  be  a 
poet,  but,  as  everyone  knows  who  has  tried  to  compose  a 
poem,  the  new  task  I had  set  myself  was  far  more  difficult 
than  climbing  masts  or  painting  decks.  I had  almost  de- 
spaired when  I came  upon  this  homespun  sentiment: 

Sitting  still  and  wishing 
Makes  no  person  great. 

The  good  Lord  sends  the  fishing, 

But  you  must  dig  the  bait. 

This  easily  remembered  stanza  somehow  gave  me  the  cour- 
age I needed  to  go  on.  I dug  bait  for  months  — and  fina'lly 
caught  a publisher  who  accepted  my  first  poem. 

This  counsel  helped  me  every  day  and  stood  me  in  espe- 
cially good  stead  on  a particular  occasion  after  I had  re- 
turned to  London.  An  admirer  of  the  great  Irish  poet  Wil- 
liam Butler  Yeats,  I had  written  to  him  and  he  had  replied 
with  an  invitation  to  one  of  his  Monday  evenings.  The  tall, 
stooped,  cadaverous-looking  Irishman  with  his  pale  hands 
and  pince-nez  seemed  like  a caricature  of  a poet.  But  his 
shortsighted  eyes  were  full  of  fun,  and  witty,  illuminating 
conversation  cascaded  from  him  like  a cataract.  Dozens  of 
writers  and  artists  crowded  into  his  small  quarters  to  sit  at 
his  feet  and  share  his  inspiration. 

That  night  he  urged  us  younger  poets  not  to  be  content 
with  writing  fragments  of  verse  but  to  attempt  something 
* sententious:  moralizing. 
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long  enough  to  have  a beginning,  middle,  and  end.  Our 
minds  must  be  stretched,  he  said,  forced  to  produce  an 
extended  work.  Then  all  our  writing  would  come  easier.  I 
went  away  intoxicated  with  ambition.  Tomorrow  I would 
begin  to  do  great  things. 

But  the  next  night  and  many  nights  following  found  me 
still  at  my  writing  desk  — without  the  anticipated  master- 
piece even  started.  I grew  terribly  discouraged.  I simply 
lacked  the  power,  I told  myself.  I could  not  compose  a large 
work  requiring  scope,  imagination,  and  control. 

But  the  prosaic  quatrain  kept  singing  in  my  brain.  So, 
while  continuing  with  poems  and  short  stories,  I turned  to 
the  vast  sea  for  inspiration  for  a larger  project.  For  back- 
ground I read  hundreds  of  accounts  of  voyages  and  tried 
to  recall  every  character  and  conversation  met  with  in  my 
own  years  as  a sailor.  In  picture  galleries  I studied  innu- 
merable seascapes  to  help  me  describe  the  ocean  in  its 
various  moods.  I walked  up  and  down  lonely  streets  until 
late  at  night,  plotting  my  story.  Eventually,  after  some  ten 
years  of  continual  digging,  I completed  a novel  which 
found  favor  with  the  critics  and  — more  important  to  me  — 
with  Yeats  himself. 

It  would  have  been  very  easy  for  me  to  sit  and  dream  of 
being  a writer,  but  I would  never  have  been  one  without  a 
constant  goad.  "You  must  dig  the  bait”  gave  it  to  me.  To 
this  day  I do  not  know  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  sim- 
ple lines.  But  I have  been  indebted  to  him  many  times  for 
helping  me  see  a job  through. 


The  Writer’s  Craft 

1.  The  first  paragraph  raises  a question  in  the  mind  of  the  reader: 
the  reader  wants  to  know  what  the  advice  was  that  Masefield  found 
valuable.  What  advantage  is  there  to  a beginning  of  this  sort?  Would 
the  second  paragraph  have  made  a better  beginning? 

2.  This  essay  is  based  on  a few  lines  of  verse,  which  Masefield  re- 
lates to  his  personal  experience.  What  are  the  two  experiences  he  tells 
about?  Is  his  tone  serious  as  he  tells  about  them? 

3.  What  is  the  function  of  the  last  paragraph?  Do  you  think  it  is 
necessary? 
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Now  You  Try  It 

Select  one  of  the  following: 

1.  Develop  an  informal  essay  from  a motto  or  saying  that  you  have 
found  valuable.  Quote  the  motto  early  in  the  essay,  explain  how  you 
first  came  to  know  it,  and  give  two  or  three  examples  of  how  it  has 
helped  you. 

2.  Some  popular  sayings  just  do  not  conform  to  the  realities  of  our 
experience.  Find  a proverbial  saying  that  you  think  is  erroneous  and 
show  how  it  can  be  misleading.  Some  suggestions: 

a.  Look  before  you  leap.  (Is  it  not  often  desirable  to  do  things  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment?) 

b.  Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth.  (But  are  not  two  heads  some- 
times better  than  one? ) 

c.  A burnt  child  dreads  the  flame.  (If  so,  why  do  we  make  the 
same  mistakes  over  and  over  again?) 

d.  Neither  a borrower  nor  a lender  be.  (What  would  happen  if  our 
economy  were  based  on  this  motto?) 
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The  Book  Review 


The  following  model  is  a review  of  Ernest  Hemingway’s  For  Whom 
the  Bell  Tolls.  It  was  written  at  the  time  of  the  book’s  publication.  See 
whether  this  professional  review  suggests  elements  to  include  in  your 
own  book  reviews. 


66  James  Gray 

in  “Tenderly  Tolls  the  Bell  for  Three  Soldiers” 

[1]  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  make  a guessing  game  of 
Hemingway’s  place  in  American  literature.  Now  at  forty- 
odd  he  has  produced  a novel  of  unquestionable  importance. 
For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls  is  not  merely  Hemingway’s  best 
book;  it  is  one  of  the  finest  books  written  by  an  American 
in  our  time. 

[2]  The  scene  is  Spain;  the  theme  is  war.  But  to  say  so 
gives  little  idea  of  the  universality  of  the  book’s  interest  or 
of  the  high  quality  of  the  interpretive  gift  that  it  reveals. 
Hemingway  has  chosen  a moment  of  tension  when  the 
spirit  of  man  becomes  quickened  by  a challenging  crisis  to 
an  intensification  of  itself.  Aware  of  the  significance  of  its 
struggle,  our  human  nature  declares  its  character  with  dra- 
matic emphasis.  The  contradictions  are  still  there:  the 
cruelty  matched  by  tenderness,  the  cowardice  by  courage, 
the  treachery  by  loyalty.  But  each  is  brilliantly  defined  in 
the  light  of  a flaming  disaster. 
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[3]  This  long  novel  covers  only  four  days  in  actual  time. 
It  begins  with  the  appearance  in  the  mountains  of  a young 
American  intellectual  who  has  gone  to  Spain  to  fight  with 
the  Loyalists.  He  is  on  a mission  to  blow  up  a bridge,  which 
will  be  the  signal  for  the  attack  on  Segovia.  There  behind 
the  Fascist  lines  he  must  seek  the  help  of  the  guerrillas 
of  the  mountains  . . . peasants,  gypsies,  women  refugees 
from  other  battles  . . . and  among  them  he  finds  a mi- 
crocosm * of  the  Loyalist  world  in  which  all  its  attitudes,  its 
loyalities,  its  fears  are  vividly  dramatized. 

[4]  Each  figure  is  strikingly  individualized.  Pablo,  once 
the  dominating  leader  of  the  guerrillas,  has  become  their 
potential  enemy  because  his  peasant  shrewdness  predicts 
the  collapse  of  the  cause  and  his  impulse  is  to  take  to  safety. 
But  there  is  still  his  admiration  of  personal  courage  to  con- 
trol his  wavering  faith.  In  the  end  it  saves  him  from  treach- 
ery. Pilar,  woman  of  the  earth,  lover  of  its  pleasures,  helps 
to  bully  her  man,  Pablo,  back  into  loyalty  with  her  mystical 
awareness  of  the  unimportance  of  personal  failure.  Anselmo, 
the  gentle  old  man  who  cannot  kill  animals,  kills  them  un- 
waveringly because  it  is  necessary.®  Maria,  pitiful  victim 
of  Fascist  violence,  finds  herself  healed  of  all  the  scars  left 
upon  her  mind  . . . when  the  enveloping  generosity  of  an 
honest  love  is  oflFered  by  the  young  American.  Robert  Jordan 
himself,  warm  in  blood,  but  cool  in  head,  becomes  for  the 
reader  the  interpreter  of  the  struggle  as  he  feels  growing 
within  him  the  “deep,  sound,  and  selfless  pride”  of  com- 
plete identification  with  these  people  and  with  the  impulse 
that  makes  them  fight. 

[5]  The  scope  of  the  book,  deliberately  compressed  in 
time  for  purposes  of  drama,  is  widened  again  by  several 
retrospective  glimpses  of  other  scenes.  Robert  Jordan's  re- 
flections call  into  being  the  strange  Russian  intellectuals  who 
direct  the  war  from  Madrid;  Pilar  remembers  the  slaughter 
of  the  Fascists  when  Loyalists  take  an  embattled  town; 
Maria  describes  the  cruel  perversity  of  the  revenge  when  the 
Fascists  have  their  turn  at  violence. 

[6]  Hemingway,  evidently  determined  to  be  innocent 
of  any  special  pleading  for  the  Loyalists,  scrupulously  re- 
veals in  the  peasant  temperament  a curious,  contradictory, 
and  fascinating  combination  of  elements.  A droll  formahty 
* microcosm:  a small  group  representing  the  world  in  miniature. 
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in  speech  is  balanced  by  a rugged  gift  for  obscenity;  a gift 
for  idealistic  self-sacrifice  goes  hand  in  hand  with  an  in- 
clination toward  primitive  savagery.  Yet  through  the  whole 
character  of  each  there  blows  a gusty,  invigorating  love  of 
life.  The  relations  of  such  people  toward  one  another  and 
toward  their  cause  produce  that  finest  kind  of  drama  in 
which  sensibility,  thought,  and  humor  reveal  themselves 
against  the  background  of  man’s  tragic  plight. 

[7]  All  the  Hemingway  themes  are  restated  here:  the 
courage  of  which  human  nature  is  capable  when  it  has 
managed  to  identify  itself  with  a moral  issue;  the  humor 
that  is  ever  present  in  the  story  of  appetites;  the  tender- 
ness that  declares  itself  in  honest  passion.  But  of  none  of 
these  things  has  he  ever  written  so  well  as  he  does  now. 
With  a new  maturity  of  insight  and  a new  subtlety  of  em- 
phasis, he  communicates  his  admiration  for  the  simple  pro- 
fundity of  faith  that  moved  and  occasionally  inspired  the 
Loyalists. 

The  Writer’s  Craft 

1.  The  first  paragraph  of  a book  review  has  a few  important  jobs 
to  do:  it  should  tell  the  title  of  the  book,  identify  the  author,  and  pre- 
sent an  opinion  about  the  book.  Does  the  op>ening  paragraph  of  Gray’s 
review  accomplish  these  tasks?  The  first  paragraph  makes  two  basic 
comparisons.  What  are  they?  Why  is  it  helpful  to  include  such  com- 
parisons in  the  first  paragraph? 

2.  Paragraph  2 tells  us  something  about  the  setting.  In  reviewing  a 
novel,  should  you  always  identify  the  setting?  Why  does  it  make  good 
sense  to  discuss  the  setting  early  in  a review? 

3.  Should  the  book  review  recount  the  details  of  the  plot?  Al- 
though your  teacher  may  from  time  to  time  ask  you  for  a detailed 
summary  of  the  plot  as  evidence  that  you  have  read  the  entire  book, 
it  is  ordinarily  unwise  to  give  more  than  a general  summary  of  the 
plot.  Note  here  that  Gray  uses  only  the  third  paragraph  to  summarize 
the  action  of  the  story.  Why  does  the  average  reader  not  want  to 
read  a lengthy  account  of  the  plot?  Is  there  enough  information  in 
Gray’s  review  to  give  you  a general  idea  of  what  the  novel  is  about? 

4.  Paragraph  4 is  concerned  with  the  characters  in  the  novel.  Each 
of  the  main  characters  is  identified,  and  we  are  told  what  part  each 
plays  in  the  story.  We  are  also  told  about  important  changes  in  three 
of  the  characters.  Why  is  such  information  useful  in  the  review? 
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5.  Gray  comments  on  various  aspects  of  the  book  and  on  Heming- 
way’s skill  throughout  the  review.  What  does  Gray  find  to  praise?  Are 
his  judgments  supported  by  specific  references  to  the  book?  All  of 
Gray’s  comments  seem  to  be  favorable.  Does  this  mean  that  the  book 
is  flawless? 

6.  The  last  paragraph  identifies  the  “Hemingway  themes”  found  in 
the  novel:  the  ideas  that  Hemingway  has  used  in  this  book  and  in 
his  previous  books.  After  stating  these  themes,  what  opinion  does 
Gray  express?  Why  is  the  last  sentence  in  the  paragraph  an  effective 
closing  for  the  review? 

7.  In  this  book  review  we  have  found  the  following  elements:  the 
title  of  the  book,  the  name  of  the  author,  an  overall  opinion  about  the 
book,  critical  comments  on  specific  aspects  of  the  book,  a comparison 
of  this  book  with  others,  a discussion  of  the  book’s  setting  and  its  im- 
pact on  the  characters  and  the  action,  a summary  of  the  plot,  a dis- 
cussion of  the  main  characters,  and  a discussion  of  the  themes.  Are 
all  of  these  elements  essential  to  any  review  of  a novel?  Which  do  you 
consider  essential? 

Now  You  Try  It 

Write  a review  of  any  novel  that  you  have  read  recently.  Before 
you  begin  decide  just  which  elements  of  the  novel  you  wish  to  discuss. 
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VARIETY  IN  SENTENCE  TYPES 

62  Helen  Keller  in  The  Story  of  My  Life  ( page  185 ) 

You  have  already  seen  the  special  function  and  usefulness  of 
each  type  of  sentence  — simple,  compound,  complex,  compound- 
complex.  No  one  type  is  superior  to  the  rest;  in  fact,  you  will 
usually  find  that  in  the  best  writing  all  four  types  are  combined. 

1.  The  second  paragraph  of  the  Helen  Keller  article  is  a good 
example  of  how  an  author  varies  sentence  types.  Notice  how  the 
six  sentences  in  the  paragraph  include  all  four  types: 

On  the  afternoon  of  that  eventful  day,  I stood  on  the  porch, 
dumb,  expectant,  (simple) 

I guessed  vaguely  from  my  mother’s  signs  and  from  the 
hurrying  to  and  fro  in  the  house  that  something  unusual 
was  about  to  happen,  so  I went  to  the  door  and  waited  on 
the  steps,  (compound-complex) 

The  afternoon  sun  penetrated  the  mass  of  honeysuckle  that 
covered  the  porch,  and  fell  on  my  upturned  face.  ( complex) 

My  fingers  lingered  almost  unconsciously  on  the  familiar 
leaves  and  blossoms  which  had  just  come  forth  to  greet  the 
sweet  southern  spring,  (complex) 

I did  not  know  what  the  future  held  of  marvel  or  surprise 
for  me.  (complex) 

Anger  and  bitterness  had  preyed  upon  me  continually  for 
weeks  and  a deep  languor  had  succeeded  this  passionate 
struggle,  (compound) 

Why  is  such  variety  effective? 

2.  Analyze  each  sentence  in  the  fifth  paragraph  of  the  Keller 
article  and  hst  the  types  of  sentences  used.  On  the  basis  of  this 
hst  and  the  list  above  for  the  second  paragraph,  what  conclu- 
sions can  you  reach  about  the  extent  of  sentence  variety  in  this 
article? 

3.  Ordinarily  you  will  find  that  mature  writers  use  more  com- 
plex and  compound-complex  sentences  than  compound  sen- 
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tences.  Why  is  this  so?  Is  it  true  of  paragraphs  2 and  5 in  the 
Keller  article? 

■ EXERCISE  Select  any  one  of  your  longer  compositions  and 
make  a list  of  the  sentence  types  in  two  of  the  paragraphs.  In  the 
list  based  on  your  own  composition,  do  the  complex  and  the 
compound-complex  sentences  constitute  together  the  greatest 
number  and  the  compound  sentences  the  fewest?  If  not,  rewrite 
your  two  paragraphs  so  that  this  is  so.  Then  decide  whether 
your  rewriting  has  improved  the  style  of  the  original. 


VARIETY  IN  SENTENCE  BEGINNINGS 

65  John  Masefield  in  “You  Must  Dig  the  Bait”  (page  199) 

If  every  sentence  in  an  article  begins  with  the  subject,  the 
rhythm  of  the  prose  is  monotonous.  Furthermore,  beginning  a 
sentence  with  some  thing  other  than  the  subject  is  often  the  best 
way  to  refer  to  the  preceding  sentence,  make  logical  connec- 
tions, or  emphasize  a particular  idea.  Although  many  of  the 
sentences  in  the  Masefield  article  do  begin  with  the  subject, 
quite  a few  begin  in  other  ways.  Some  of  the  varied  beginnings 
are  shown  below: 

Having  just  read  Keats  and  Shelley  for  the  first  time,  I was 
on  fire  to  be  a poet  . . . (begins  with  a participial  phrase) 
An  admirer  of  the  great  Irish  poet  William  Butler  Yeats,  I 
had  written  to  him  . . . (begins  with  a transposed  apposi- 
tive  phrase) 

Then  all  our  writing  would  come  easier,  (begins  with  an 
adverb ) 

In  picture  galleries  I studied  innumerable  seascapes  to  help 
me  describe  the  ocean  in  its  various  moods,  (begins  with 
an  adverb  phrase) 

■ EXERCISE  Rewrite  the  following  sentences  so  that  they  begin 
with  something  other  than  the  subject. 

1.  Tom  slammed  on  the  brakes  when  he  saw  the  child’s  ball 
bounce  out  into  the  street. 

2.  The  house  was  weather-beaten,  secluded,  and  forbidding  in 
its  isolated  forest  setting. 

3.  He  campaigned  frantically  all  through  the  state  as  election 
day  approached. 

4.  A ten-d©llar  bill  was  lying  at  his  feet. 

5.  The  leading  lady  was  exhausted,  having  rehearsed  all  day  and 
all  night. 
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PARALLEL  STRUCTURES 


66  James  Gray 

in  “Tenderly  Tolls  the  Bell  for  Three  Soldiers” 

(page  202) 

Notice  the  parallelism  in  these  sentences  from  Gray’s  review: 
The  scene  is  Spain;  the  theme  is  war. 

Robert  Jordan’s  reflections  call  into  being  the  strange  Rus- 
sian intellectuals  who  direct  the  war  from  Madrid;  Pilar  re- 
members the  slaughter  of  the  Fascists  when  Loyalists  take 
an  embattled  town;  Maria  describes  the  cruel  perversity  of 
the  revenge  when  the  Fascists  have  their  turn  at  violence. 

The  first  sentence  (a  compound  sentence)  makes  two  statements. 
Are  the  statements  identical  in  their  grammatical  structure?  The 
second  sentence  (a  compound-complex  sentence)  makes  three 
statements.  Does  each  statement  have  an  independent  clause  and 
a subordinate  clause?  Are  these  clauses  in  the  same  position  in 
each  of  the  statements?  Are  the  statements  similar  in  grammati- 
cal structure?  Are  the  statements  of  approximately  the  same 
length? 

Does  this  parallelism  in  the  structure  of  the  statements  help 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  they  are  related  and  are  of  equal  im- 
portance? Gray  has  used  this  kind  of  parallelism  in  two  other 
sentences  in  his  review.  Can  you  find  them? 

■ EXERCISE  Rewrite  the  following  sentences  so  that  the  state- 
ments within  each  sentence  are  parallel  in  structure: 

1.  We  fought  with  vigor;  our  losing  was  done  honorably. 

2.  School  teaches  us  to  answer  the  questions;  in  life  we  learn 
how  to  question  the  answers. 

3.  War  requires  indomitable  courage;  patience  which  is  infinite 
is  what  is  needed  in  peace. 

4.  Whatever  is  too  difficult,  we  cannot  achieve;  but  we  do  not 
enjoy  the  things  that  are  too  easy. 

5.  If  you  cannot  swim,  you  should  not  try  water-skiing;  the  per- 
son who  is  unable  to  differentiate  between  colors  should  not 
try  decorating. 
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Writing  About  a Short  Story 


Writing  about  literature  is  similar  in  most  respects  to  other  kinds 
of  expository  writing.  Methods  of  organizing  your  composition  are  the 
same  whether  you  are  writing  about  a short  story,  a poem,  or  about 
school  politics.  In  each  instance  you  begin  with  a general  statement  — 
a statement  of  your  topic  idea.  Then  you  support  that  statement  with 
specific  details.  When  your  subject  is  a work  of  Hterature,  the  details 
you  use  come  from  the  work  itself.  You  must  learn  to  find  within  a 
piece  of  hterature  the  details  that  support  your  general  statement. 

In  writing  about  a short  story,  for  instance,  you  might  begin  with 
a general  statement  about  one  of  the  characters.  Suppose  you  were 
writing  about  “A  Christmas  Carol”  by  Charles  Dickens.  You  might  be- 
gin by  stating:  “In  ‘A  Christmas  Carol’  Ebenezer  Scrooge  changes 
from  a thoughtless,  selfish  man  to  a kind  and  understanding  human 
being.”  Your  next  step  would  be  to  find  details  in  the  story  that  would 
convince  your  reader  of  the  accuracy  of  your  general  statement.  In 
this  example  you  might  quote  some  remarks  that  other  characters 
make  about  Scrooge;  you  might  describe  some  of  Scrooge’s  actions 
that  indicate  his  change  in  character;  or  perhaps  you  would  quote 
Scrooge  himself  if  he  makes  a statement  that  shows  how  much  he  has 
changed.  In  fact,  you  would  want  to  present  all  three  kinds  of  evidence 
about  Scrooge’s  transformation.  In  this  way  you  would  give  your  gen- 
eral statement  the  firmest  possible  support. 

Character  is  only  one  of  the  elements  you  might  select  in  writing 
about  a short  story.  Plot  is  another;  theme  and  setting  are  others. 
Most  of  your  writing  about  short  stories  will  deal  with  one  of  these 
four  major  elements  of  fiction.  In  each  case  you  will  find  it  helpful  to 
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follow  the  procedure  described  above.  Begin  your  composition  with 
a general  statement  about  character,  plot,  theme,  or  setting;  then 
support  your  statement  with  details  from  the  story. 

The  first  step  in  writing  about  literature  is  reading  — and  this 
means  reading  carefully  and  thoughtfully.  You  will  find  that  at  least 
two  readings  of  a short  story  are  necessary  before  you  can  begin 
writing.  The  first  reading  will  give  you  some  ideas  about  possible 
topics  for  composition.  As  you  read,  keep  some  general  questions  in 
mind:  Who  are  the  major  characters?  Do  they  change  during  the  story? 
How  well  planned  is  the  plot?  What  happens  in  the  story?  Which 
events  are  most  important?  Does  the  story  have  a theme?  If  so,  what 
is  it?  Could  it  be  said  that  the  story  has  more  than  one  theme?  Where 
does  the  story  take  place?  Does  setting  have  a definite  ejffect  on  char- 
acter, plot,  and  theme? 

After  you  have  decided  on  your  topic  and  on  the  generalization 
you  want  to  make,  you  will  have  to  read  the  story  once  more  to  make 
note  of  the  details  you  can  use  in  your  composition.  If  you  have  chosen 
setting  as  your  topic  and  want  your  general  statement  to  indicate 
that  the  story’s  setting  has  a strong  effect  on  character,  plot,  and 
theme,  your  next  step  will  be  to  reread  the  story,  looking  for  all  the 
evidence  that  supports  your  generalization. 

Read  the  following  story  carefully.  After  you  have  finished,  you 
will  be  given  an  outline  for  a possible  composition  about  the  story. 
Then  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  develop  your  own  composition. 


Quality 

JOHN  GALSWORTHY 

I knew  him  from  the  days  of  my  extreme  youth,  because  he  made 
my  father’s  boots;  inhabiting  with  his  elder  brother  two  little  shops 
let  into  one,  in  a small  bystreet  — now  no  more,  but  then  most  fash- 
ionably placed  in  the  West  End. 

That  tenement  had  a certain  quiet  distinction;  there  was  no  sign  ® 
upon  its  face  that  he  made  for  any  of  the  Royal  Family  — merely  his 
own  German  name  of  Gessler  Brothers;  and  in  the  window  a few 
pairs  of  boots.  I remember  that  it  always  troubled  me  to  account  for 
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those  unvarying  boots  in  the  window,  for  he  made  only  what  was 
ordered,  reaching  nothing  down,*  and  it  seemed  so  inconceivable 
that  what  he  made  could  ever  have  failed  to  fit.  Had  he  bought 
them  to  put  there?  That,  too,  seemed  inconceivable.  He  would 
never  have  tolerated  in  his  house  leather  on  which  he  had  not 
worked  himself.  Besides,  they  were  too  beautiful  — the  pair  of 
pumps,  so  inexpressibly  slim,  the  patent  leathers  with  cloth  tops, 
making  water  come  into  one’s  mouth,  the  tall  brown  riding  boots 
with  marvelous  sooty  glow,  as  if,  though  new,  they  had  been  worn 
a hundred  years.  Those  pairs  could  only  have  been  made  by  one 
who  saw  before  him  the  Soul  of  Boot  — so  truly  were  they  proto- 
types, incarnating  the  very  spirit  of  all  footwear.  These  thoughts, 
of  course,  came  to  me  later,  though  even  when  I was  promoted  to 
him,  at  the  age  of  perhaps  fourteen,  some  inkling  haunted  me  of  the 
dignity  of  himself  and  brother.  For  to  make  boots  — such  boots  as 
he  made  — seemed  to  me  then,  and  still  seems  to  me,  mysterious  and 
wonderful. 

I remember  well  my  shy  remark,  one  day,  while  stretching  out  to 
him  my  youthful  foot: 

“Isn’t  it  awfully  hard  to  do,  Mr.  Gessler?” 

And  his  answer,  given  with  a sudden  smile  from  out  of  the  sar- 
donic redness  of  the  beard:  “Id  is  an  Ardt!” 

Himself,  he  was  a little  as  if  made  of  leather,  with  his  yellow 
crinkly  face,  and  crinkly  reddish  hair  and  beard,  and  neat  folds 
slanting  down  his  cheeks  to  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  and  his  gut- 
tural and  one-toned  voice;  for  leather  is  a sardonic  substance,  and 
stiff  and  slow  of  purpose.  And  that  was  the  character  of  his  face, 
save  that  his  eyes,  which  were  gray-blue,  had  in  them  the  simple 
gravity  of  one  secretly  possessed  by  the  Ideal.  His  elder  brother  was 
so  very  like  him  — though  watery,  paler  in  every  way,  with  a great 
industry  — that  sometimes  in  early  days  I was  not  quite  sure  of  him 
until  the  interview  was  over.  Then  I knew  that  it  was  he  if  the 
words,  “I  will  ask  my  brudder,”  had  not  been  spoken,  and  that,  if 
they  had,  it  was  the  elder  brother. 

When  one  grew  old  and  wild  and  ran  up  bills,  one  somehow 
never  ran  them  up  with  Gessler  Brothers.  It  would  not  have  seemed 
becoming  to  go  in  there  and  stretch  out  one’s  foot  to  that  blue  iron- 

* reaching  nothing  down;  never  taking  ready-made  shoes  down  from  the  shelf. 
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spectacled  face,  owing  him  for  more  than  — say  — two  pairs,  just  for 
the  comfortable  reassurance  that  one  was  still  his  client. 

For  it  was  not  possible  to  go  to  him  very  often  — his  boots  lasted 
terribly,  having  something  beyond  the  temporary  — some,  as  it 
were,  essence  of  boot  stitched  into  them. 

One  went  in,  not  as  into  most  shops,  in  the  mood  of:  “Please 
serve  me  and  let  me  go!”  but  restfully,  as  one  enters  a church;  and, 
sitting  on  the  single  wooden  chair,  waited  — for  there  was  never 
anybody  there.  Soon  — over  the  top  edge  of  that  sort  of  well  — 
rather  dark,  and  smelling  soothingly  of  leather  — which  formed  the 
shop,  there  would  be  seen  his  face,  or  that  of  his  elder  brother, 
peering  down.  A guttural  sound,  and  the  tip-tap  of  bast  * shppers 
beating  the  narrow  wooden  stairs,  and  he  would  stand  before  one 
without  coat,  a httle  bent,  in  leather  apron,  with  sleeves  turned 
back,  blinking  — as  if  awakened  from  some  dream  of  boots,  or  like 
an  owl  surprised  in  daylight  and  annoyed  at  this  interruption. 

And  I would  say:  “How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Gessler?  Could  you 
make  me  a pair  of  Russia  leather  boots?” 

Without  a word  he  would  leave  me,  retiring  whence  he  came,  or 
into  the  other  portion  of  the  shop,  and  I would  continue  to  rest  in 
the  wooden  chair,  inhaling  the  incense  of  his  trade.  Soon  he  would 
come  back,  holding  in  his  thin,  veined  hand  a piece  of  gold-brown 
leather.  With  eyes  fixed  on  it,  he  would  remark:  “What  a beaudiful 
biece!”  When  I,  too,  had  admired  it,  he  would  speak  again:  “When 
do  you  wand  dem?”  And  I would  answer:  “Oh!  As  soon  as  you  con- 
veniently can.”  And  he  would  say:  “Tomorrow  fordnighd?”  ° Or  if 
he  were  his  elder  brother:  “I  will  ask  my  brudder!” 

Then  I would  murmur:  “Thank  you!  Good  morning,  Mr.  Gess- 
ler.” “Goot  morning!”  he  would  reply,  still  looking  at  the  leather  in 
his  hand.  And  as  I moved  to  the  door,  I would  hear  the  tip-tap  of 
his  bast  slippers  restoring  him,  up  the  stairs,  to  his  dream  of  boots. 
But  if  it  were  some  new  kind  of  footgear  that  he  had  not  yet  made 
me,  then  indeed  he  would  observe  ceremony  — divesting  me  of  my 
boot  and  holding  it  long  in  his  hand,  looking  at  it  with  eyes  at  once 
critical  and  loving,  as  if  recalling  the  glow  with  which  he  had  cre- 
ated it,  and  rebuking  the  way  in  which  one  had  disorganized  this 

* bast:  rope  or  fiber. 

° Tomorrow  fordnighd:  two  weeks  from  tomorrow. 
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masterpiece.  Then,  placing  my  foot  on  a piece  of  paper,  he  would 
two  or  three  times  tickle  the  outer  edges  with  a pencil  and  pass  his 
nervous  fingers  over  my  toes,  feeling  himself  into  the  heart  of  my 
requirements. 

I cannot  forget  that  day  on  which  I had  occasion  to  say  to  him: 
“Mr.  Gessler,  that  last  pair  of  town  walking  boots  creaked,  you 
know.” 

He  looked  at  me  for  a time  without  replying,  as  if  expecting  me 
to  withdraw  or  qualify  the  statement,  then  said: 

“Id  shouldn’d  ’ave  greaked.” 

“It  did.  I’m  afraid.” 

“You  god  dem  wed  before  dey  found  demselves?” 

“I  don’t  think  so.” 

At  that  he  lowered  his  eyes,  as  if  hunting  for  memory  of  those 
boots,  and  I felt  sorry  I had  mentioned  this  grave  thing. 

“Zend  dem  back!”  he  said.  “I  will  look  at  dem.” 

A feeling  of  compassion  for  my  creaking  boots  surged  up  in  me, 
so  well  could  I imagine  the  sorrowful  long  curiosity  of  regard  which 
he  would  bend  on  them. 

“Zome  boods,”  he  said  slowly,  “are  bad  from  birdt.  If  I can  do 
noding  wid  dem,  I dake  dem  off  your  bill.” 

Once  (once  only)  I went  absentmindedly  into  his  shop  in  a 
pair  of  boots  bought  in  an  emergency  at  some  large  firm’s.  He  took 
my  order  without  showing  me  any  leather,  and  I could  feel  his  eyes 
penetrating  the  inferior  integument  * of  my  foot.  At  last  he  said: 

“Dose  are  nod  my  boods.” 

The  tone  was  not  one  of  anger,  nor  of  sorrow,  not  even  of  con- 
tempt, but  there  was  in  it  something  quiet  that  froze  the  blood.  He 
put  his  hand  down  and  pressed  a finger  on  the  place  where  the  left 
boot,  endeavoring  to  be  fashionable,  was  not  quite  comfortable. 

“Id  ’urds  you  dere,”  he  said.  “Dose  big  virms  ’ave  no  self-respect. 
Drash!”  And  then,  as  if  something  had  given  way  within  him,  he 
spoke  long  and  bitterly.  It  was  the  only  time  I ever  heard  him  dis- 
cuss the  conditions  and  hardships  of  his  trade. 

“Dey  get  id  all,”  he  said,  “dey  get  id  by  adverdisement,  nod  by 
work.  Dey  take  it  away  from  us,  who  lofe  our  boods.  Id  gomes  to 
this  — bresently  I haf  no  work.  Every  year  id  gets  less  --  you  wiU 

* integument:  covering. 
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see.”  And  looking  at  his  lined  face  I saw  things  I had  never  noticed 
before,  bitter  things  and  bitter  struggle  — and  what  a lot  of  gray 
hairs  there  seemed  suddenly  in  his  red  beard! 

As  best  I could,  I explained  the  circumstances  of  the  purchase 
of  those  ill-omened  boots.  But  his  face  and  voice  made  so  deep  an 
impression  that  during  the  next  few  minutes  I ordered  many  pairs! 
Nemesis  * fell!  They  lasted  more  terribly  than  ever.  And  I was  not 
able  conscientiously  to  go  to  him  for  nearly  two  years. 

When  at  last  I went  I was  surprised  that  outside  one  of  the  two 
httle  windows  of  his  shop  another  name  was  painted,  also  that  of  a 
bootmaker  — making,  of  course,  for  the  Royal  Family.  The  old  fa- 
miliar boots,  no  longer  in  dignified  isolation,  were  huddled  in  the 
single  window.  Inside,  the  now  contracted  well  of  the  one  little  shop 
was  more  scented  and  darker  than  ever.  And  it  was  longer  than 
usual,  too,  before  a face  peered  down  and  the  tip-tap  of  the  bast 
slippers  began.  At  last  he  stood  before  me  and,  gazing  through 
those  rusty  iron  spectacles,  said: 

“Mr. , isn  d it?” 

“Ah!  Mr.  Gessler,”  I stammered,  “but  your  boots  are  really  too 
good,  you  know!  See,  these  are  quite  decent  still!”  And  I stretched 
out  to  him  my  foot.  He  looked  at  it. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “beople  do  nod  wand  good  boods,  id  seems.” 

To  get  away  from  his  reproachful  eyes  and  voice  I hastily  re- 
marked: “What  have  you  done  to  your  shop?” 

He  answered  quietly:  “Id  was  too  exbensif.  Do  you  wand  some 
boods?” 

I ordered  three  pairs,  though  I had  only  wanted  two,  and 
quickly  left.  I had,  I know  not  quite  what  feehng  of  being  part,  in 
his  mind,  of  a conspiracy  against  him;  or  not  perhaps  so  much 
against  him  as  against  his  idea  of  boot.  One  does  not,  I suppose, 
care  to  feel  like  that;  for  it  was  again  many  months  before  my  next 
visit  to  his  shop,  paid,  I remember,  with  the  feeling:  “ Oh!  well,  I 
can’t  leave  the  old  boy  — so  here  goes!  Perhaps  it’ll  be  his  elder 
brother!” 

For  his  elder  brother,  I knew,  had  not  character  enough  to  re- 
proach me,  even  dumbly. 

* Nemesis:  the  goddess  of  retribution,  or  punishment. 
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And,  to  my  relief,  in  the  shop  there  did  appear  to  be  his  elder  ^^5 
brother,  handling  a piece  of  leather. 

“Well,  Mr.  Gessler,”  I said,  “how  are  you?” 

He  came  close,  and  peered  at  me. 

“I  am  breddy  well,”  he  said  slowly;  “but  my  elder  brudder  is 
dead.”  leo 

And  I saw  that  it  was  indeed  himself  — but  how  aged  and  wan! 
And  never  before  had  I heard  him  mention  his  brother.  Much 
shocked,  I mumured:  “Oh!  I am  sorry!” 

“Yes,”  he  answered,  “he  was  a good  man,  he  made  a good  bood; 
but  he  is  dead.”  And  he  touched  the  top  of  his  head,  where  the  hair 
had  suddenly  gone  as  thin  as  it  had  been  on  that  of  his  poor  brother, 
to  indicate,  I suppose,  the  cause  of  death.  “He  could  nod  ged  over 
losing  de  oder  shop.  Do  you  wand  any  boods?”  And  he  held  up  the 
leather  in  his  hand:  “Id’s  a beaudiful  biece.” 

I ordered  several  pairs.  It  was  very  long  before  they  came  — but 
they  were  better  than  ever.  One  simply  could  not  wear  them  out. 
And  soon  after  that  I went  abroad. 

It  was  over  a year  before  I was  again  in  London.  And  the  first 
shop  I went  to  was  my  old  friend’s.  I had  left  a man  of  sixty;  I came 
back  to  find  one  of  seventy-five,  pinched  and  worn  and  tremulous, 
who  genuinely,  this  time,  did  not  at  first  know  me. 

“Oh!  Mr.  Gessler,”  I said,  sick  at  heart;  “how  splendid  your  boots 
are!  See,  I’ve  been  wearing  this  pair  nearly  all  the  time  I’ve  been 
abroad;  and  they’re  not  half  worn  out,  are  they?” 

He  looked  long  at  my  boots  — a pair  of  Russia  leather,  and  his 
face  seemed  to  regain  its  steadiness.  Putting  his  hand  on  my  instep, 
he  said: 

“Do  dey  vid  you  here?  I ’ad  drouble  wid  dat  bair,  I remember.” 

I assured  him  that  they  fitted  beautifully. 

“Do  you  wand  any  boods?”  he  said.  “I  can  make  dem  quickly; 
id  is  a slack  dime.” 

I answered:  “Please,  please!  I want  boots  all  round  — every 
kind!” 

“I  vill  make  a vresh  model.  Your  food  must  be  bigger.”  And  with 
utter  slowness,  he  traced  round  my  foot  and  felt  my  toes,  only  once 
looking  up  to  say: 

“Did  I dell  you  my  brudder  was  dead?” 
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To  watch  him  was  quite  painful,  so  feeble  had  he  grown;  I was 
glad  to  get  away. 

I had  given  those  boots  up,  when  one  evening  they  came.  Open- 
ing the  parcel,  I set  the  four  pairs  out  in  a row.  Then  one  by  one  I 
tried  them  on.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it.  In  shape  and  fit,  in  fin- 
ish and  quality  of  leather,  they  were  the  best  he  had  ever  made  me. 
And  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  town  walking  boots  I found  his  bill. 
The  amount  was  the  same  as  usual,  but  it  gave  me  quite  a shock. 
He  had  never  before  sent  it  in  until  quarter  day.*  I flew  downstairs 
and  wrote  a check,  and  posted  it  at  once  with  my  own  hand. 

A week  later,  passing  the  little  street,  I thought  I would  go  in 
and  tell  him  how  splendidly  the  new  boots  fitted.  But  when  I came 
to  where  his  shop  had  been,  his  name  was  gone.  Still  there,  in  the 
window,  were  the  slim  pumps,  the  patent  leathers  with  cloth  tops, 
the  sooty  riding  boots. 

I went  in,  very  much  disturbed.  In  the  two  httle  shops  — again 
made  into  one  — was  a young  man  with  an  English  face. 

“Mr.  Gessler  in?”  I said. 

He  gave  me  a strange,  ingratiating  look. 

“No,  sir,”  he  said,  “no.  But  we  can  attend  to  anything  with  plea- 
sure. We Ve  taken  the  shop  over.  You’ve  seen  our  name,  no  doubt, 
next  door.  We  make  for  some  very  good  people.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  I said,  “but  Mr.  Gessler?” 

“Oh!”  he  answered;  “dead.” 

“Dead!  But  I only  received  these  boots  from  him  last  Wednes- 
day week.” 

“Ah!”  he  said;  “a  shockin’  go.  Poor  old  man  starved  ’imself.” 

“What!” 

“Slow  starvation,  the  doctor  called  it!  You  see,  he  went  to  work 
in  such  a way!  Would  keep  the  shop  on;  wouldn’t  have  a soul  touch 
his  boots  except  himself.  When  he  got  an  order,  it  took  him  such  a 
time.  People  won’t  wait.  He  lost  everybody.  And  there  he’d  sit,  goin’ 
on  and  on  — I will  say  that  for  him  — not  a man  in  London  made  a 
better  boot!  But  look  at  the  competition!  He  never  advertised! 
Would  ’ave  the  best  leather,  too,  and  do  it  all  ’imself.  Well,  there  it 
is.  What  could  you  expect  with  his  ideas?” 

“But  starvation  — !” 

* quarter  day:  the  day  when  quarterly  payments  become  due. 
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“That  may  be  a bit  flowery,  as  the  sayin’  is  — but  I know  myself  ^30 
he  was  sittin’  over  his  boots  day  and  night,  to  the  very  last.  You  see, 

I used  to  watch  him.  Never  gave  ’imself  time  to  eat;  never  had  a 
penny  in  the  house.  All  went  in  rent  and  leather.  How  he  lived  so 
long  I don’t  know.  He  regular  let  his  fire  go  out.  He  was  a charac- 
ter. But  he  made  good  boots.”  235 

‘Tes,”  I said,  “he  made  good  boots.” 


Writing  About  “Quality" 

Here  is  an  outline  for  a composition  that  could  be  written  about 
“Quality.”  It  gives  a general  statement  about  the  central  character 
and  then  lists  details  from  the  story,  including  some  direct  quotations, 
that  support  the  general  statement. 

General  Statement: 

In  “Quality,”  Gessler  the  shoemaker  is  shown  to  be  a man  of  in- 
tegrity and  of  complete  dedication  to  his  work. 

Supporting  Details: 

1.  Early  in  the  story  we  are  told  that  Gessler’s  work  is  practically 
faultless:  the  boots  in  the  window  are  “prototypes,”  perfect  ex- 
amples of  “the  very  spirit  of  all  footwear.” 

2.  Gessler’s  actions  and  speech  indicate  that  he  was,  as  Galsworthy 
says,  a man  “possessed  by  the  Ideal”  — that  is,  he  had  a vision 
of  what  good  work  should  be,  and  he  steadily  refused  to  com- 
promise that  vision  by  producing  inferior  work. 

3.  On  the  one  occasion  when  the  narrator  complained  about  a pair 
of  Gessler’s  boots  (the  ones  that  creaked),  the  shoemaker  im- 
mediately replied,  “If  I can  do  noding  wid  dem,  I dake  dem  off 
your  bill.” 

4.  Gessler  never  hurried  his  work,  even  though  he  probably  could 
have  made  more  money  by  doing  so.  Furthermore,  he  never 
raised  his  prices,  never  charged  more  for  a pair  of  boots  than 
he  felt  they  were  worth.  His  refusal  to  raise  his  prices  surely 
contributed  in  part  to  his  death,  but  he  maintained  his  integrity 
nevertheless. 

5.  The  testimony  of  his  competitor,  the  man  who  takes  over  Ges- 
sler’s shop  after  his  death,  provides  perhaps  the  strongest  evi- 
dence for  the  old  shoemaker’s  integrity  and  dedication.  The 
young  Englishman  cannot  really  understand  Gessler’s  devotion 
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to  his  work,  but  he  is  still  able  to  sense  the  significant  quality 
possessed  by  the  old  man.  “He  was  a character,”  says  the  young 
man.  “But  he  made  good  boots.” 

Other  details  could  be  selected  from  the  story  to  support  the  gen- 
eral statement  about  Gessler,  but  these  points  should  be  enough  to 
make  a strong  case  within  a fairly  brief  composition.  Of  course,  this 
is  merely  a rough  outline.  If  you  were  writing  a composition  based 
on  this  outhne,  your  next  step  would  be  to  reorganize  the  various 
details  until  they  were  in  the  most  logical  order.  Then  you  would 
have  to  add  the  necessary  words  and  phrases  to  create  smooth  tran- 
sitions from  detail  to  detail.  Finally  you  would  have  to  revise  and 
rewrite  until  you  were  satisfied  that  your  composition  was  truly  a 
finished  product. 


Now  You  Try  It 

1.  The  following  generahzations  about  “Quality”  can  be  supported 
with  details  from  the  story.  Write  a brief  composition  in  which  you 
support  one  of  these  general  statements.  You  may,  if  you  wish,  write 
a composition  in  which  you  disagree  with  one  of  the  statements. 

a.  The  plot  in  “Quahty”  is  essentially  a series  of  loosely  related 
episodes  whose  primary  function  is  to  illuminate  Gessler  s char- 
acter. 

b.  The  character  of  Gessler  can  be  understood  fully  only  in  terms 
of  his  attitude  toward  his  work. 

c.  Despite  its  somewhat  pathetic  ending,  “Quality”  is  really  a 
success  story. 

d.  Gessler  was  a man  out  of  step  with  the  times. 

e.  “Quality”  illustrates  the  truth  of  the  saying  that  “good  work 
is  its  own  reward.” 

f.  One  of  the  major  themes  of  “Quahty”  concerns  the  inabihty  of 
the  independent  craftsman  to  compete  with  modem  mass  pro- 
duction methods. 

g.  The  setting  of  “Quahty”  is  of  critical  importance:  the  story 
could  only  happen  in  a ihodern,  thoroughly  industriahzed 
country. 

2.  Select  a short  story  you  know  well  and  write  a 300-500  word 
essay  on  some  aspect  of  the  story:  theme,  characters,  plot,  setting,  or 
style.  In  planning  and  writing  your  essay,  follow  the  procedure  sug- 
gested in  this  lesson. 
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WRITING  ABOUT  LITERATURE 


Writing  About  a Poem 


Though  poems  and  short  stories  are  different  in  form,  writing  about 
a poem  is  similar  to  writing  about  a short  story.  You  begin  by  making 
a general  statement  — a statement  about  the  poem.  Then  you  develop 
your  composition  by  giving  details  from  the  poem  which  support  your 
initial  statement.  The  success  of  your  composition  will  depend  upon 
how  carefully  you  read  the  poem  before  you  begin  to  write  and  how 
skillfully  you  present  support  for  your  opening  general  statement. 

Sometimes  when  you  are  asked  to  write  about  a poem,  you  are 
given  a specific  statement  about  the  poem  to  develop  or  a quotation 
to  relate  to  the  poem.  At  other  times  you  may  be  asked  to  select  your 
own  topic  for  a composition  about  a poem.  When  you  have  to  pick 
your  own  topic,  you  may  find  yourself  wondering  just  what  there  is 
to  say.  You  know  whether  you  like  or  dislike  the  poem,  but  what  sort 
of  topic  can  you  write  about?  A good  topic  to  write  about  is  your  inter- 
pretation of  a poem. 

Interpreting  a poem  requires  reading  and  rereading  until  you  feel 
you  have  a good  grasp  of  its  meaning.  Look  up  words  you  are  unsure 
of  or  suspect  are  being  used  in  some  special  way.  Pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  poem’s  figures  of  speech,  images,  and  symbols.  Examine 
each  detail  until  you  are  sure  you  understand  it  in  relation  to  all  the 
others.  As  your  sense  of  what  the  poem  is  “saying”  becomes  clearer, 
you  will  find  yourself  forming  an  intelligent  interpretation  of  it  — one 
that  you  want  to  defend  and  develop. 

In  this  lesson  you  will  examine  Robert  Frost’s  poem  “Departmental” 
and  will  follow  the  development  of  a composition  about  the  poem.  The 
steps  mentioned  here  will  apply,  of  course,  to  your  writing  about 
other  poems.  Begin  now  by  reading  and  examining  the  details  in  “De- 
partmental.” 
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Departmental 

ROBERT  FROST 

An  ant  on  the  tablecloth 
Ran  into  a dormant  moth 
Of  many  times  his  size. 

He  showed  not  the  least  surprise. 
His  business  wasn’t  with  such. 

He  gave  it  scarcely  a touch, 

And  was  oflF  on  his  duty  run. 

Yet  if  he  encountered  one 
Of  the  hive’s  enquiry  squad 
Whose  work  is  to  find  out  God 
And  the  nature  of  time  and  space, 
He  would  put  him  onto  the  case. 
Ants  are  a curious  race; 

One  crossing  with  hurried  tread 
The  body  of  one  of  their  dead 
Isn’t  given  a moment’s  arrest  — 
Seems  not  even  impressed. 

But  he  no  doubt  reports  to  any 
With  whom  he  crosses  antennae, 
And  they  no  doubt  report 
To  the  higher  up  at  court. 

Then  word  goes  forth  in  Formic:  ° 
“Death’s  come  to  Jerry  McCormic, 
Our  selfless  forager  ° Jerry. 

Will  the  special  Janizary  ° 

Whose  oflBce  it  is  to  bury 
The  dead  of  the  commissary 
Go  bring  him  home  to  his  people. 
Lay  him  in  state  on  a sepal. 

Wrap  him  for  shroud  in  a petal. 
Embalm  him  with  ichor  of  nettle. 
This  is  the  word  of  your  Queen.” 
And  presently  on  the  scene 
Appears  a solemn  mortician; 

22.  Formic:  here,  ant  language. 

24.  forager:  one  who  searches  for  food. 

25.  Janizary:  a Turkish  soldier. 
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And  taking  formal  position 
With  feelers  calmly  atwiddle, 

Seizes  the  dead  by  the  middle, 

And  heaving  him  high  in  air, 
Carries  him  out  of  there. 

No  one  stands  round  to  stare. 

It  is  nobody  else’s  affair. 

It  couldn’t  be  called  ungentle. 

But  how  thoroughly  departmental. 


After  several  close  readings  you  undoi^tedly  have  some  ideas 
about  the  poem  and  what  it  is  saying.  You  probably  have  a feeling  that 
“Departmental”  only  seems  to  be  about  ants  — that  it  is  really  a poem 
about  peoj^e.  You  may  also  sense  a certain  criticism  of  people  and  the 
things  they  do  — or  do  not  do.  As  you  reread  the  poem,  certain  dei^s 
will  strengthen  your  feelings  about  the  poem  and  sharpen  your  inter- 
pretation of  its  meaning.  Your  final  interpretation  of  “Departmental” 
may  be  that  it  is  a poem  criticizing  the  impersonaUty  of  human  society. 
If  your  interpretation  is  valid,  no  detail  in  the  poem  will  disprcwe  it. 

Your  next  step,  after  forming  a valid  interpretation,  is  to  list  the 
details  in  the  poem  that  led  you  to  your  interpretation.  The  following 
details  and  interpretative  comments  might  appear  on  your  list: 

1.  “Ran  into  a dormant  moth/Of  many  times  his  size.” 

It  seems  ridiculous  for  the  ant  to  run  into  such  a relatively  large 
obstacle,  but  don’t  people  do  some  equally  silly  things? 

2.  “He  showed  not  the  least  surprise.” 

Nothing  disturbs  the  man  who  is  wrapped  up  in  his  own  affairs. 

3.  “His  business  wasn’t  with  such.” 

Business  suggests  being  busy,  minding  one’s  own  business,  pur- 
suing one’s  occupation. 

4.  “And  was  off  on  his  duty  run.” 

He  didn’t  stop,  even  to  look  at  what  must  have  been  an  ex- 
traordinary sight;  he  was  too  busy,  probably  hunting  for  food 
on  the  tablecloth.  Similarly,  most  people  are  too  busy  earning 
a living,  chasing  after  popularity,  and  in  general  worrying 
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about  their  own  lives,  to  have  a sense  of  wonder  about  the 
world  around  them. 

5.  . . the  hive’s  enquiry  squad/Whose  work  is  to  find  out  God/ 
And  the  nature  of  time  and  space  . . 

Might  Frost  really  be  referring  here  to  our  theologians,  scien- 
tists, and  philosophers?  Certainly  ants  are  not  concerned  with 
God  and  time  and  space  — but  neither  are  most  people  for  that 
matter;  like  the  ant  on  the  tablecloth,  they  prefer  to  leave  the 
“big  questions”  to  the  experts,  to  the  thinkers,  to  the  enquiry 
squad. 

6.  . . put  him  onto  the  case.” 

The  moth  is  merely  a case  — something  that  a lawyer,  a doc- 
tor, or  a detective  looks  into  during  the  course  of  his  day’s 
work,  but  not  something  or  someone  for  whom  anyone  feels 
personal  concern. 

7.  “Ants  are  a curious  race.” 

By  using  the  word  race  here,  is  Frost  hinting  at  the  human 
race? 

8.  “One  crossing  with  hurried  tread/The  body  of  one  of  their 
dead/isn’t  given  a moment’s  arrest  — /Seems  not  even  im- 
pressed.” 

People  may  not  literally  walk  over  bodies  without  stopping, 
but  they  often  show  a lack  of  concern  for  other  people. 

9.  “And  they  no  doubt  report/To  the  higher  up  at  court.” 

A report  of  a report!  In  government  and  business  most  infor- 
mation gets  to  the  higher  ups  in  just  such  a roundabout  manner. 

10.  “‘Death’s  come  to  Jerry  McCormic/Our  selfless  forager 
Jerry.  . . .’” 

The  word  selfless  ordinarily  means  “unselfish”  or  “having  no 
concern  for  oneself,”  but  here  maybe  it  means  simply  “having 
no  self.”  As  far  as  his  “higher  ups”  are  concerned,  the  dead  ant 
is  merely  one  of  many  foragers  of  the  commissary  — a worker 
who  can  easily  be  replaced. 

11.  “ ‘.  . . the  special  Janizary/Whose  oflBce  it  is  to  bury/The  dead 
of  the  commissary  . . .’” 

Even  morticians  are  highly  specialized  here.  Frost  seems  to  be 
laughing  at  the  human  tendency  to  have  specialists  for  every- 
thing. 
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12.  “ . . This  is  the  word  of  your  Queen,’  ” 

This  singsong,  formal  pronouncement  is  no  more  personal 
than  a form  letter  from  the  government  telling  a mother  that 
her  son  has  been  killed  in  action.  As  a dead  forager,  Jerry  is 
entitled  to  a certain  amount  of  ceremony,  but  no  one  is  really 
concerned  about  his  death. 

13.  “And  taking  a formal  position/With  feelers  calmly  atwiddle.” 
The  mortician  formally  goes  through  the  motions  — with  about 
as  much  emotion  as  someone  twiddling  his  thumbs  — because 
it  is  his  job  to  do  so. 

14.  “No  one  stands  round  to  stare./It  is  nobody  else’s  affair.” 
Everyone  is  too  busy  with  his  own  job  to  worry  about  poor 
Jerry  McCormic. 

15.  “It  couldn’t  be  called  ungentle./But  how  thoroughly  depart- 
mental.” 

Upon  first  reading  the  title,  the  reader  is  merely  curious  or 
amused  that  Frost  has  chosen  such  a big,  pretentious  word  as 
departmental  for  the  title  of  a poem  apparently  commemorat- 
ing the  death  of  an  ant.  Upon  reading  the  poem  over  several 
times,  however,  the  reader  becomes  aware  that  Frost  is  using 
departmental  to  refer  critically  to  the  highly  specialized,  coldly 
impersonal  nature  of  ant,  and  human,  society. 

This  is  a good,  complete  list;  it  shows  how  a careful  reader  exam- 
ines every  detail  in  a poem.  There  are,  however,  far  too  many  details 
in  the  list  to  include  in  a composition.  You  will  select  and  use  only 
those  details  that  offer  the  most  effective  support  for  your  interpreta- 
tion of  the  poem.  In  selecting  your  details  you  naturally  will  be  making 
decisions  about  how  to  organize  them.  The  order  in  which  you  present 
the  details  will  depend  upon  the  specific  points  you  wish  to  make  in 
your  composition  — upon  the  subdivisions  of  your  topic.  The  most 
effective  order  will  be  the  one  which  enables  you  to  make  your  ex- 
planation clear  to  the  reader. 

One  step  remains  before  you  begin  to  write:  you  must  phrase  your 
opening  general  statement.  In  other  words,  you  must  make  a clear 
statement  of  your  topic  idea.  A possible  opening  statement  for  a com- 
position on  “Departmental”  is:  Robert  Frost’s  poem  “Departmental”  is 
essentially  a criticism  of  the  antlike,  impersonal  aspects  of  human  be- 
havior. 
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With  these  steps  accomplished,  you  are  ready  to  write.  You  begin 
with  your  general  statement  and  then  give  the  supporting  details  you 
have  selected  from  the  poem.  The  details,  of  course,  are  not  simply 
listed  as  a string  of  quotations.  You  interpret  each  one  for  your  reader 
so  that  the  relationship  between  the  detail  and  your  general  statement 
is  clear.  Details  you  think  important  enough  you  cite  by  quoting;  others 
you  simply  summarize  and  refer  to.  If  your  topic  requires  more  than 
a single  paragraph  for  adequate  development,  group  your  details  into 
several  unified,  coherent  paragraphs.  After  you  have  finished  your 
first  draft,  revise  and  rewrite  until  you  are  satisfied  that  you  have 
written  a polished  composition. 

Now  You  Try  It 

Three  poems  follow.  Choose  one  to  write  about  and  then  study  itj 
following  the  steps  outlined  for  “Departmental.”  When  you  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  poem,  form  your  interpretation  and  list 
details  in  the  poem  that  led  you  to  this  interpretation.  Select  your  de- 
tails, phrase  your  opening  general  statement,  and  write  your  first  draft. 
Revise  and  rewrite  until  you  are  satisfied  that  your  composition  repre- 
sents your  best  effort. 


Ozymandias 

PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY 

I met  a traveler  from  an  antique  land 

Who  said:  Two  vast  and  trunkless  legs  of  stone 

Stand  in  the  desert.  Near  them,  on  the  sand. 

Half  sunk,  a shattered  visage  lies,  whose  frown. 
And  wrinkled  lip,  and  sneer  of  cold  command. 

Tell  that  its  sculptor  well  those  passions  read 
Which  yet  survive,  stamped  on  these  lifeless  things. 
The  hand  that  mocked  them,  and  the  heart  that  fed: 
And  on  the  pedestal  these  words  appear: 

“My  name  is  Ozymandias,  king  of  kings: 

Look  on  my  works,  ye  Mighty,  and  despair!” 
Nothing  beside  remains.  Round  the  decay 
Of  that  colossal  wreck,  boundless  and  bare 
The  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  far  away. 
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The  Sound  of  the  Sea 

HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW 

The  sea  awoke  at  midnight  from  its  sleep, 

And  round  the  pebbly  beaches  far  and  wide 
I heard  the  first  wave  of  the  rising  tide 
Rush  onward  with  uninterrupted  sweep; 

A voice  out  of  the  silence  of  the  deep, 

A sound  mysteriously  multiplied 

As  of  a cataract  from  the  mountain’s  side, 

Or  roar  of  winds  upon  a wooded  steep. 

So  comes  to  us  at  times,  from  the  unknown 
And  inaccessible  solitudes  of  being. 

The  rushing  of  the  sea-tides  of  the  soul; 

And  inspirations,  that  we  deem  our  own. 

And  some  divine  foreshadowing  and  foreseeing 
Of  things  beyond  our  reason  or  control. 


The  Man  He  Killed 

THOMAS  HARDY 

“Had  he  and  I but  met 
By  some  old  ancient  inn. 

We  should  have  sat  us  down  to  wet 
Right  many  a nipperkin! 

“But  ranged  as  infantry, 

And  staring  face  to  face, 

I shot  at  him  as  he  at  me. 

And  killed  him  in  his  place. 

“I  shot  him  dead  because  — 

Because  he  was  my  foe. 

Just  so:  my  foe  of  course  he  was; 
That’s  clear  enough;  although 
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“He  thought  he’d  ’list,  perhaps, 
OflF-hand-like  — just  as  I — 

Was  out  of  work  — had  sold  his  traps  — 
No  other  reason  why. 

“Yes;  quaint  and  curious  war  is! 

You  shoot  a fellow  down 
You’d  treat  if  met  where  any  bar  is, 

Or  help  to  half-a-crown.” 
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Action,  expressing 

with  participles,  72-73 
with  verbs  and  adverbs,  95 

Adjectives,  position  and  use  of,  71- 
72 

Adjective  clauses,  position  and  use 
of,  158-59 

Adverbs 

position  of,  120-21 
specifying  action,  95 

Adverb  clauses,  position  of,  121-22 

Adverb  phrases,  position  of,  75-76 

Analogy  in  exposition,  153-56 

Analysis  in  exposition,  130-34 

Attributes,  showing,  50-51 

Book  review,  202-05 

Character  sketch,  191-95 
Clarity  through  analogy,  153-56 
Chncher  sentence,  15-17 
Coherence 

in  expository  compositions,  128- 
29 

in  the  paragraph,  36-40 
defined,  36 

through  linking  expressions, 
38-39 

through  repetition,  39-40 
through  transitional  expres- 
sions, 36-38 


Comparison  and  contrast,  34,  139- 
43 

Complex  sentences,  function  of, 
118-19 

Compoimd  sentences,  function  of, 
117-18 

Compound-complex  sentences, 
function  of,  159-60 

Conciseness 

through  compound  verbs,  181 
through  parallelism,  157-58 
through  participles,  72-73 

Description,  43-70 

creating  an  impression,  48-49, 
66-68 
defined,  43 
in  exposition,  149-52 
figurative  language  in,  64,  68-70 
general  statement  and  support, 
47-48,  62-63 
locating  details  in,  58-59 
making  details  specific,  45,  49 
in  narration,  101-05 
organization  in,  45,  58-63 
for  emphasis,  61-63 
from  a moving  point  of  view, 
60-61 

selecting  details,  44,  47-51 
sensory  details  in,  45,  52-57 
showing  attributes,  50-51 
using  specific  words  in,  46,  64- 
68 

Details 

arrangement  of,  in  a paragraph, 
28-35 
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Details  (cont.) 

in  compositions  about  literature, 
211-12,219-20, 221-26 
descriptive 

in  exposition,  149-51 
in  narration,  101-05 
organization  of,  45,  58-63 
selection  of,  44,  47-51 
sensory,  45,  52-57 
narrative,  uses  of,  83,  92-95 
order  of,  in  a comparison,  34, 
139-42 

in  paragraph  development,  18- 

27 

Dialogue  in  narration,  84,  96-100, 
119-20 

Dialogue  tags,  98 
Diction,  see  Words 

Emphasis,  organizing  for,  in  de- 
scription, 61-63 

Examples,  developing  paragraphs 
with,  20-23 

Exposition,  125-56 
analogy  in,  153-56 
analysis  in,  130-34 
book  review,  202-05 
coherence  in,  128-29 
comparison  and  contrast,  139-43 
concluding  paragraph  in,  128 
defined,  125 
description  in,  149-52 
developmental  paragraphs  in, 
128 

explanation  of  a process,  135—38 
informal  essay,  196-201 
introductory  paragraph  in,  128 
literature,  writing  about,  211- 

28 

narration  in,  144-49 
organization  in,  125-29 
analysis,  130-33 
comparison  and  contrast,  139- 
42 


explanation  of  a process,  135- 
37 

paragraph  skills  in,  129,  134, 
137-38,  142-43,  147 

Facts 

developing  paragraphs  with,  18- 

20 

in  essays  of  opinion,  167-68 

Fiction,  writing  about,  211-20 

Figurative  language,  64,  68-70, 
189 

General  statement,  support  of 
in  description,  47-48,  62-63 
in  writing  about  fiction,  211-12, 
219-20 

in  writing  about  poetry,  221-26 

Impression  in  description,  48-49, 
66-68 

Incident,  developing  paragraphs 
with,  23-25 

Informal  essay,  196-201 

Key  events  in  narration 
chronological  order  of,  90 
selecting,  82-83,  86-91 

Linking  expressions,  38-39 
Literature 

book  review,  202-05 
writing  about,  211-28 
fiction,  211-20 
poetry,  221-28 

Metaphor  in  description,  68-70 
Modifiers 

creating  a vivid  impression  with, 
66-68 

movable,  182 
adverbs,  120-21 
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adverb  clauses,  121-22 
adverb  phrases,  75-76 

Narration,  79-115 
defined,  79,  92 
description  in,  84,  101-05 
dialogue  in,  84,  96-100,  119-20 
dialogue  tags,  98 
in  essays  of  opinion,  169-72 
in  exposition,  144-49 
narrative  details  in,  83,  92-95 
personal  narrative,  185-90 
point  of  view,  84-85,  106-15 
first-person  observer,  110-13 
first-person  participant,  107- 
10 

third-person  omniscient,  113- 
15 

selecting  key  events,  82-83,  86- 
91 

Nouns,  using  specific,  195 

Opinion,  essays  of,  165-72 
comparison  in,  169-72 
conveyed  through  word  choice, 
171 

development  and  support  in, 
165-72 

narration  in,  169-72 

Organization 

in  description,  45,  58-63 
in  exposition,  125-29,  130-33, 
135-37,  139-42 
in  narration,  79,  90 
in  paragraphs,  28-35 

chronological  order,  30-32 
order  in  a comparison,  34-35 
order  of  importance,  32-33 
order  of  location,  28-30 

Paragraphs 

arrangement  of  details,  28-35 
chronological  order,  30-32 
order  in  a comparison,  34-35 
order  of  importance,  32-33 


order  of  location,  28-30 
clincher  sentence  in,  15-17 
coherence 

between  paragraphs,  128-29 
within  paragraphs,  36-40 
concluding,  in  exposition,  128 
development  of,  18-27 
with  example,  20-23 
with  facts,  18-20 
with  an  incident,  23-25 
with  reasons,  26-27 
developmental,  in  exposition,  128 
introductory,  in  exposition,  128 
linking  expressions  in,  38-39 
position  of  topic  sentence  in,  12- 
17 

skills  of  writing,  in  exposition, 
129,  134,  142-43,  147 
topic  sentence,  9-11 
transitional  expressions  in,  36-38 
unity  in,  3-8 
descriptive,  3-5 
expository,  7-8 
narrative,  5-6 

Parallelism  in  sentences,  157-58. 
208 

Personal  narrative,  185-90 

Persuasion,  essays  of,  173-80 
techniques  in,  173-80 
tone  in,  179 

Poetry,  writing  about,  221-28 

Point  of  view  in  narration,  84-85, 
106-15 

defined,  106-07 
first-person  observer,  110-13 
first-person  participant,  107-10 
third-person  omniscient,  113-15 

Process,  explaining  a,  135-38 

Reasons,  developing  paragraphs 
with,  26-27 
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Repetition 

coherence  through,  39-40 
for  efiFect,  75 


Sensory  details,  use  of,  45,  52-57 
Sentences 

adjectives  in,  71-72 
adjective  clauses  in,  158-59 
adverbs  in,  120-21 
adverb  clauses  in,  121-22 
adverb  phrases  in,  75-76 
clincher,  15-17 
complex,  118-19 
compound,  117-18 
compound-complex,  159-60 
compound  verbs  in,  181 
in  dialogue,  119-20 
parallelism  in,  157-58,  208 
participles  in,  72-73 
simple,  116 
topic,  9-11,  12-17 
variety  in 

placement  of  modifiers,  182 
sentence  beginnings,  160-61, 
207 

sentence  lengths,  73-74 
sentence  types,  206-07 

Simile  in  description,  68-70 

Simple  sentences,  variety  in,  116 

Synonyms  for  variety,  151 


Tone 

conveyed  through  word  choice, 
171,  179-80 
in  persuasion,  179 

Topic  sentence,  9-17 

with  clincher  sentence,  15-17 
defined,  10 
position  of,  12-17 


Transitional  expressions 
coherence  through,  36-38 
in  description,  58-60 
purposes  of,  38 

Unity  in  paragraphs,  3-8 
descriptive,  3-5 
expository,  7-8 
narrative,  5-6 

Variety 

placement  of  modifiers,  182 
in  sentence  beginnings,  160-61, 
207 

in  sentence  lengths,  73-74 
in  sentence  types,  206-07 
in  simple  sentences,  116 
use  of  synonyms,  151 

Verbs 

and  action,  95 
compound,  181 
using  specific,  138 

Vividness 

through  figurative  language,  68- 
70 

through  modifiers,  66-68 
through  use  of  specific  words, 
64-66,  138,  195 

Words 

conveying  opinion,  171 
expressing  an  attitude,  179-80 
expressing  precise  meanings,  143 
onomatopoetic,  56 
specific,  use  of,  46,  64-66 
nouns,  195 
verbs,  138 

verbs  and  adverbs,  95 
synonyms  for  variety,  151 
technical  language,  110 

Writing  about  literature,  see  Lit- 
erature 
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